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PREFACE. 


In presenting to the British Public the Life 
of a man, whose name has been for ages the 
elogan, or cri de guerre, when the liberty of 
his country was in danger, few words may 
suffice in the way of Preface. 

The unprovoked aggression of England 
on the freedom of Scotland, produced, in the 
latter country, one of those grand national 
convulsions, which seldom fail to call forth 
some master-spirit from obscurity. Owing 
to circumstances, however, connected with 
the unsettled and turbulent state of the times, 
the transcendent talents of the Knight of El- 
derslie had been, among his contempora- 
ries, more a subject for grateful admiration, 
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than historical record ; and, in consequence, 
no small degree of fiction hes been mixed up 
with his story, while his real achievements 
have become in a manner obscured by their 
own undefined greatness. 

The Proprietors of Constable's Miscella- 
ny, conceiving that a work exclusively de- 
voted to the elucidation of the occurrences 
in the life and times of the Deliverer of Scot- 
land, would be an important sddition to our 
stock of historical knowledge, the writer 
was requested to undertake the present work, 
having become partially conversant with the 
subject, while engaged in drawing up a Life 
of Wallace, some years ago,* for the use of 
juvenile readers. 

In venturing before the Public as the 
biographer of the Guardian of Scotland, the 
Authar is not unconscious of the difficulties 
that surround him. The subject is one 
with which his countrymen in all ranks of 
life have been from their early years more or 
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Jess familiar; and are all qualified, toa certain 
extent, to become his critics. With so nu- 
merons a host of reviewers, the errors he 
may have committed have no chance to 
escape detection, while the strong partiality 
with which such readers are imbued, will 
no doubt be occasionally offended, when 
they find the tame realities of historical evi- 
dence substituted for the more pleasing de- 
tails of romantic and poetical embellish- 
ment. With another class of readers, whose 
cooler temperament and neutralized feelings 
may enable them to view the narrative of 
our hero’s transactions through a different 
medium, the writer runs an equal hazard of 
being charged with overstepping the limits 
of probability. Thus circumstanced, the 
hope of his production meeting any thing 
like general approbation becomes extreme+ 
ly faint, and excites the apprehension that 
he will have to measure his success only 
by the mildness with which his labours may 
be censured. 
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It remains only to be added, that to Jonx 
Stracuan, Esq, of Thornton, Stirlingshire, 
(late of Woodside), the Publishers lie un- 
der deep obligation for the kind manner in 
which he furnished information connected 
with Wallace’s Oak, and for the sketch of 
the tree itself, after a painting by Nasmyth, 
executed in 1771, which illustrates the pre- 
sent Volume. ‘The building, represented in 
the back ground, is the ruins of Tor Castle, 
where the unfortunate James III. is suppo- 
sed to have passed the night previous to the 
fatal battle of Sauchie. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Turner is no portion of the history of Scotland 
more embarrassing to modern writers, than the pe- 
fod which relates to the life and achievements of 
Wallace. 

Having been long since anticipated in all the 
leading detailu respecung him by Henry the Min- 
strel, our historians in general seem nervous in ap- 
proaching the subject ; and have either contented 
themselves with such materials as the old English 
writers and certain monastic chronicles have fur- 
nished, or have deliberately borrowed, without the 
grace of acknowledgment, the facts recorded by 
an author they affected to despiee, as one whom 
the Jearned were not agreed to admit within the 
pale of respectable authority. This treatment, 
however, we conceive to be not only unfair, 
but rather discourteous in those who may have 
extended their saffrages to writers guilty of much 
greater aberrations from historical veragty than 
any which are chargeable against him. Tt ix 
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true, that the works of those writera are in Latin ; 
‘but atill, we do not see that a great falsehood, told 
in the cluwical language of ancient Rome, should be 
entitled to a larger portion of public faith than a 
Jeswer one set forth in the more modem patois of 
Scotland. 

‘When Walsingham, in describing the battle of 
Fathirh, tells us that the sharpness and strength 
of the English arrows were such, that “ they 
thoroughly penetrated the men-at-arms, obacured 
the lelmets, perforated the swords, and over- 
whelmed the lances—{ut ipsos armatos omnino 
penetrarent, cnssides tenebrarent, gladios perfor- 
arent, lauceus funderent)—and snother learned au- 
thor, * in narrating the same battle, makes the luss 
of the Scots iu killed, wounded and prisoners, ae 
mount tu more in nomber than were dispased of 
in any oue of the most sanguinary conflicts be- 
tween the Roman and Barbaric worlds,—we would 
naturally expect, that the indalgence which can 
readily attribute such outrages on our credulity, 
to the style of the age in which the writers lived, 
might also be extended to our Minstrel, even when. 
he describes his hero “ like a true knight-errant, 
cleaving his foes through brawn and bayne down 
to the shoulders.” 





* Hemingford says, that there were fifly thousand slain, 
many dr-wned, and three Aundred thousand foot taken 
prisoners, besides a thousand horsemen, 
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10 i said by Lord Hailes, in spenking of Henry, 
that “ he is an author whom every historian copies, 
yet no historian but Sir Robert Sibbald will ven- 
ture to quote.” This, though intended ss a sneer 
by the learned annalist, may be viewed as com- 
plimentary to the candour of Sir Robert, who, 
while he avails himself of the facts related by an+ 
other, is not above acknowledging the obligation. 
Considering the situation of this unfortunate but in- 
genious man, no author had ever a stronger claim 
on the indulgence of his readers. Blind from his 
birth, he was deprived of the advantage of correct- 
ing the manuscript of his work, while his porerty 
prevented him from procuring an amanuensis cap- 
able of doing justice to his talents, Henco we 
find a number of errors and omissions, that from 
the ease with which they can be rectified, ap- 
pear evidently the faults of transcribers. Succeed- 
ing historians, far from making the allownnce 
which hia case demanded, have acted towards him 
with a degree of peevish hostility exceedingly un- 
becoming. Because his dates do not always cor- 
respond with the transactions he records, he has 
been termed a “liar” a 4 fabulist,” “a man blind 
in more respects than one ;” with other appellations 
no less unworthy of themselves than unmerited by 
him. When it is considered that there ie no cir- 
cumstance connected with Wallace mentiqned hy 
subsequent writers, but what had already found 
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2 place in the work of the Minstrel ;—that they had 
no otber story to give than what he had previously 
given ;—and that they wust either repeat what he 
had already stated, or remain silent: we are led 
to conclude, that he could not have xo effectually 
pre-occupied the ground, without having very com- 
plete information regarding the subject of his bio- 
gtaphy. This information, he tells us himself, way 
derived from a memoir written in Latin by John 
Blair, assisted by ‘Thomas Gray, the former chap- 
Jain to Wallace, and the latter parson of Liberton, 
Loth eye-witnesies of the transuctions they relate. 
It follows, therefore, that Scottish authors, having 
obtained, in a great measure, their infurmation re- 
apecting Wallace from the pages of Blind Harry, 
their characters, as historians, become serivusly 
involsed with the fute of him whom they have vo 
unceremoniously vituperated. Under these cir 
curastaiices, it appears a very proper rubject of in- 
guiry, to axcertain whether he bax, or has not exe- 
cuted hia task with becoming fidelity. Were the 
memoir of Blxir extant, this matter could very soon 
be determined ; but laving long since disappeared, 
doubts are now eutertained of its ever having 
been in existence. Sir Robert Sibbald has pub- 
lished a few fragments, entitled Felationes guedam 
Arnaldi Blair, Monacht de Dumfermelini, ot 
Cupeligni D. Willicimi Wallas, Militis 1327. 
Though these are merely transcripts from the 
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Scotichronicon of Fordon, yet some have suppos- 
ed them to have been the groundwork on which 
Blind Hurry founded his poem. ‘This opinion, how- 
ever, can scarcely be maintained save by those who 
have only seen the title; the moat superficial inspec- 
tion will be sufficient to induce a very different con- 
elasion. Arnold Blair may have, on some occasion, 
officiated as chaplain to Wallace, and, proud of the 
distinction, in imitation of his namesake, may have 
made the ill-arranged excerpts from Fordun, for 
the porpose of handing down his own name in con- 
nexion with that of the illustrious defender of his 
country: bat the confident manner in which Henry 
refers to Ais author, as evidence of facts which are 
not alladed to, even in the most distant manner, 
in the work of Arnuld, shows the impossibility of 
its being the foundation of his narrative ; for we 
cannot suppose that an author, wishing to pas off 
a tissue of fables for a series of trathe, would act 
with so mach inconsistency, 8s to court detection by 
Tefetring for anthority to @ quarter where he was 
sure of finding none. When Elenry introdaced 
Jus translation to the public, the approbation with 
which it was received may very justly be viewed 
as the test of its currectness, there being no scarcity 
ofmen in the country capable of collating it with 
the original, and detecting the imposition, if any ex- 
ited ; andit may therefore reasonably be juferred, 
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that the excellency of the translation was such as 
to supersede the original; being, from its language, 
more accessible to al) classes than the other, which, 
on that account, was more likely to go into desue- 
tude, and ultimately to disappear. 

The character of Minstrel which has been at- 
tached to Henry,—joined to the vulgar and dise 
gusting trannlation of his work into modern Scotch, 
by Hamilton of Gilberttield,—has, it is presumed, 
injured his reputation as a historian, more than any 
deviation he lias made from the authentic records 
of the country. No other work of his exists, or 
is known to have existed, which might entitle him 
to rank as a minstrel ; but being called upon—and 
powibly compelled by circamstances—to recite his 
transtation in the presence of the great, he receiv- 
ed a minstrel's reward, ond became, perhaps im- 
ploperly, confounded with she profession. 

Had Barbour, Wyntown, Langtoft and other 
authors, who wrote their chronicles in rhyme, 
heen quoted by subsequent writers as minstrels, 
it would no daubt lave weahened their authority 
as historians, These men, however, professed to 
give, though in sere, a faithful register of the 
transactions of their country. Henry seems tv have 
had only the same object in view ; ant! thus endea- 
yours to imptess the reader with the fidelity of 
the translation, and the disinterestedness of his 
motives -— 
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© Of Wallace lyff qua has a forthar feill, 
May schaw furth mair with wit and eloquence; 
For I to this baiff don my diligence, 
Efiyr the pruff geyffyn fra the Latyn buk, 
Qubilk Maister Blaye in bis tym wndyrtuk, 
In fayr Latyn compild it till ane end 
With thir witnes the mar is to commend, 
Biyselop Synclar thou Jord was off Dunkell, 
‘He gat this buh, and confermd it hint sell 
For werray truc3 thar off’ he liad no dreid, 
irnselff had seyn gret part aff Wallace decid. 
His parpos was tilt haue sead it to Rom, 
Our fadyr off kyrk tharon to gy his dom. 
Lot Maister Blayr, and als Schir Thomas Gray, 
Entir Wallace thai lestit mony day, 
Thir twa knew best of gud Schir Wilybamys deid, 
Fra sexteyt yer qubill nyne and twenty yeid, 
Fourty and fyve off age, Wallace was cauld, 
‘That tym that he was to [the] Southeroun muld, 
Thocht this mater be nocht till all plesance, 
His suthfast deid was worthi till awance, 
All worthi men at redys this rurall dyt, 
Blaym nocht the buk, set I be wnperfyt. 
1 suld hawe thank, sen I nocht trawaill spard 
For my laubour na man hecht me rewatd ; 
‘Na charge I had off Ling nor othir lord ; 
Gret hana I thocht his gud deid suld be smord, 
1 haiff said her ner as the process gais 5 
And fengeid nocht for freulschi nor for fas 

perfor was no man bond to nie ; 

sentence E had na will to be, 
‘Bot in als mekill as I rahcrsit nocht 
Sa worthely as nobill Wallace wroclit. 
Bot in a poynt, I grant, I said amy, . 
Thit twa Lavchtis suld Llamvt be fos this, 
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that the localities mentioned in the poem, are given 
with a precision beyond the reach of one labour- 
ing under the infirmity of blindness. 

‘The invasion of Lorn by MacFadyan and a horde 
of Irish, at the instigation of Edward, is a circum- 
stance unnoticed by any historian, eave the trans- 
lator of Blair; and were it not for the undoubted 
evidence, arising from traditiona still preserved a 
mong a people who never heard of the work of 
the Minstrel, it might be considered as the mere 
creation of his own fancy. But euch decided tex 
timony in favour of the correctness of his state- 
ment, when taken in connection with the accurate 
manner in which he has described the advance of 
‘Wallaee through & country, respecting the intci- 
cacies of which he, of himself, could form no idea-— 
the near approach he has made to the Celtic names 
of the places, which can still be distinctly traced 
sand the correct description he bas given of the 
grand ecene of ction on the Awe,—are sufficient 
to stamp the impress of truth on his narrative, 
and satisfy any one of the impossibility of a man, 
situated as he was, ever being able to accomplish 
it without the diary of an eye-witness, 

After the defeat of MacFadyan, Wallace ie re- 
presented am holding acouncil or meeting with the 
chieftains of the WeabHighlands, in the Priory of 
Ardchattan. The ruins of the Priory are still to 
be found on the banks of Loch Etive, a few miles 
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from the scene of strife; and among the rubbish, 
88 well as in the neighbouring grounds, coins of 
‘Edward I. have at different times been dog up, in 
considerable quantities. So late as March 1829, 
the following paragraph appesred in the Glasgow 
Herald :—“In digging a grave, a few days ago at 
Balvodan (or St Modan's),  burisl-place in the 
neighbourhood of the Priory of Ardchattan, Ar- 
gyllshire, a number of ancient silver coins were 
found, in a remarkably fine state of preservation. 
‘The place where they had been deposited waa about 
four feet below the surface ; and they seem to have 
‘been contained in an earthen vessel, which moni- 
dered into dast, on exposure to the atmosphere ; 
they were turned up by the shovel, as those who 
were attending the interment were surromnding 
the grave, and each of the party present having 
picked up a few, the rest were, by the Highland- 
‘ere, retarned with the earth to the grave. The 
coina were etruck in the reign of the Firet Edward, 
whove name can be distinctly traced on them ; and 
they were probably placed there at the time, when 
that monarch had succeeded in getting temporary 
Posscesion of the grester part of Scotisnd. In that 
case they most have lain where they were found for 
upwards of five hundred years.” The writer had 
‘an opportunity of examining.« number of these 
coins on the epot; he found 8 great many of chem to 
be struck in Dublin, and they seemed below the re- 
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gular standard. Thongh discoveries have 
been made of the coina of this ambitions monarch 
in other parts of Scotland, yet in the West High- 
jands they are extremely rare. Neither Edward, 
nor sy of his English generals, ever penetrated 
ao far in that direction. It is, therefore, highly 
probable, that the above money may have formed 
part of the contents of the military chest of Mac- 
Fadyan, which, in that superstitious age, had found 
ite way into the hands of the priesthood. 
Although Henry cannot be collated with bis origi- 
nal, the truth or falsehood of his narrative may, in 
part, be ascertained by comparing him with thoae 
who preceded him on the same subject. ‘The most 
reputable of these writers, and those wliose charac 
tera for veracity stand highest in the estimation of 
the learned, are John de Fordun, and Andro de 
Wyntown, both original historians; for, though 
‘Wyntown ontlived Fordan, he bad not an oppor- 
tunity of seeing his history. With reepect to For- 
dun’s agreement with the Minstrel, the reader has 
the evidence of Nicholson, Archdeacon of Car- 
lisle, who eays, that “ Hart's edition of Wallace 
contains a preface which confirms the whole of it 
out of the Scoti-Chronicon.” * Wyntown, who fi- 
nished his history in 1424, being about 46 years 
before Henry, in alluding to those deeds of Wal- 
lace which he bad left exrecorded, says, 


* Scoutih Historical Library, p. 68, quarto ed, 
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Of his gud Dedis aud Manhad 
Gret Gestis, I hard say, ar made ; 
Bot s& mony, 1 trow noucht, 
‘As he in.till bys dayis wroucht. 
Qua all hys Dedis of prys wald dyte, 
Hym worthyd a gret Buk to wryte; 
And all thai to wryte in here 
want bithe Wyt and gud Laysere.” 
B, viii. ¢. xv, v, 79-86, 
‘The first couplet may allude to Blair's Diary, or 
porbaps to Fordun’s History, which he bad no doubt 
heard of; and, in the succeeding lines, he doubts 
that, however much may have been recorded, it must 
still fall very short of what was actually performed, 
This is eo far satisfactory, from one who lived al- 
most within a century of the ‘me, and who no 
doubt often conversed with those whose fathers 
had fought under the banners of Wallace; it is a 
Pity that his modesty, and his want of “ gud lay- 
sere,” prevented him from devoting more of his 
time to so meritorious a subject. The first trans- 
action which he has narrated, is the affair at La- 
nark ; but it is evident from what he says, that 
‘Wallace must have often before mingled in deadly 
feud with the English soldiers, and done them se- 
rious injary ; otherwise, it would be difficult to 
‘account for their entertaining towards him the de- 
gree of animosity expressed in the following lines: 
VOL. 1. B 
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 Gret Dyspyte thir Inglis men 
‘Had ot this Willame Walays then. 
‘Swi thai made thame on & day 
‘Hym for to set in hard essay" 
B. viii. ¢. iii, ¥, 19-22, 
Every particular that Wyntawn gives of the cou- 
flict which ensues, in consequence of this precon- 
certed quarrel on the part of the English, ia de- 
tailed in the account of the Minstrel with a degree 
of correctness, leaving no room to doubt that ei- 
ther the two authors must Lave drawn their mate- 
rials from the same source, or that Henry, having 
heard Wyntown’e version of the story, considered it 
80 near the original as to leave little to be corrected. 
The language, as will be seen from the following 
examples, is nearly the same : 
4 Twolf hundyre nynty yhere and sewyn 
Fri Cryst wes borne the Kyng of Ilewsn,” 
B. viii. c. aii, 
Tlenry thus enters upon the same subject— 
“ Tuelff hundreth yer, tharta nynté and sewyn, 
‘Fra Cryst wes born the rychtwiss king off hewyn.”” 
“ Buke Seat," 107, 108, 
Wyntown gives the following dislogue, as hav- 
ing taken place between Wallace and an athletic 
wag belonging to the English garrison of Lanark, 
who, when surrounded by his companions, made 
g Tyt at bys sword :” 
WY, ¢ Hald atylle thi hand, and spek thi worde.” 
2,“ Wyth thi Swerd thow mais gret bost.” 
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iv. Tharefor thi Dame made lytil cost.” 
J. © Quhat caus has thow to were the Grene?" 
W.* Na caus, bot for to make the Tene." 
E. © Thow suld noucht bere sa fare a Knyf.”" 
HW, « Swit sayd the Preyst, that swysyd thi Wyft 
‘Sud lang he cald that Woman fayr, 
Quhill that his Barno wes maile thi Ayre.” 
1. “ Methynk thow drywys me to score.” 
Ir, «Thi Dame wes swywyd or thow wes borne.” 
B, viii. €. xiii, 26038, 
The similarity of Henry's version is too appa- 
rent to be the effect of chance. After a little ba- 
dinage, which does not appear in Wyntown, he 
says, 
« Ma Sotheroune men to thaim assemblit ner. 
Wallace as than was laith to mak a ster. 
Ave maid a serip, end tyt atbis lang suorde: 
+ Hald atill thi hand," quod he, ¢ snd spek thi word,* 
« With thi lang suerd thow makis mekill bost.’ 
* Thareff,* quod he, ¢ thi deme maid Iitill cost," 
* Quhat causs has thow to wer that gudiye greyne =! 
« My maist causs is bot for to mak the teync.’ 
* Quhat suld a Scot do with sa fair a knyff'?— 
© Sa said the prest that last janglyt thi wyff 
“That woran laog has tillit bisn s0 fair, 
* Quhill that his child, worthit to be thine ayr," 
* Me think, ” quod he, « thaw deywys me to scorn.’ 
* Thi deme has beyne jepyt or thow was born.” 
 Buke Sext,” 14l-154 


‘The parties soon come to blows; and, in the 
conflict, Wallace cat off the hand of one of his 
opponents. Wyntown thns takes notice of the 
cirenmstance, 
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« ‘As be wes in that Stowre fechtand, 
ne be sirak swue the rycht hand ; 

And (ri that Carle mycht do ni mare, 

‘The left hand held fast the Buklare, 

And he sné mankyil, as brayne-wode, 

Kost fast wyth the Stwimpe the Blode 

Tu-ti) Willame Walays face : 

‘Mare curaryd of that Blode he was, 

‘Than be was a welle lang qubile 

Feychtand stad in that peryle, ” 

1B. vill, ¢. xili, 47-56. 

Henry narrates the anecdote with litte varia- 


tion. 





4 Wallace in stour wes eruclly fechtand 5 

Fraa Sotheroune be smat off thr rycht hand = 

And quhen that earle off feeltyng mycht no mar, 

With the left hand in ire beld a bublar. 

‘Than fra the stusmpe the Llud out spurgyt fast, 

In Wallace face aboundand!ye can out east ; 

In to grest pact it marryt him off his sicht." 

 Buke Sect, 3-169." 

The escape of Wallace by meaus of his mis- 
‘trema—her murder by order of the sheriff—his re- 
turn the eosaing night—with the slaughter of the 
sheriff—are particularly taken notuce of by Wyn- 
town. Hleury’s translation includes all these oc- 
currences, and only differs by being more circum- 
stantial. The account of the battle of Falkirk 
agrees in numerous instances. The covenant be- 
tween Cumming and Bruce, which Henry states 
to Lave taken place near Stirling, is corroborated 
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in place and circumetanee by Fordun, Wyntown 
and Resboer, The hanging of Sir Bryce Blair 
and Sir Ronald Crawford in a barn at Ayr, is 
conficmed by the last mentioned writer, although 
he does not deacend to particalare, 

These, wod many other instances may be nil- 
duced, to show, that, though Henry or his antho- 
rity may have occasionally indulged in the mer- 
vellous, yet the general outline of bis history, and 
even many of the particulars, are in strict accordance 
with truth ; and the worh itself necessarily becomes 
not only valuableas a depository of ancient manners, 
but 20 containing matter, which, if properly in- 
vestigated, may be useful to the historian. Whe- 
ther the apocryphal part—and which, it must he 
allowed, is considerable—ought to he attributed to 
the fancy of the transkator, or if it formed a por- 
tion of the original text, we have no means of 
ascertaining. From the frequent and apparent ain- 
cerity, however, with which Henry appeals to his 
“ guctor,” and the value he seems to attach to a 
faithfal discharge of his task, we might be led to 
infer, that if it were practicable to collate his per- 
formance with the memoir of Blair, the rendering 
of it would be found unexceptionable. Under 
these circumetances, the writer of the following 
narrative hss not serupled to avail himee}f of rach 
statements as appeared entitled to credit; and, 
thoagh he cannot consider the Minstrel an de- 
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serving the same degree of confidence as Wyntown 
or Barbour, yet, when he finds bim consistent and 
characteristic, he conceives it would be unjust to 
suspect falsehood in every instance, where be doea 
not happen to be supported by the respectable 
testimonies already enumersted. ‘That he is more 
circumstantial than any of the Scottish historians, 
ia exaily accounted for, by his attention, or rather 
that of his author, being engrossed by the actions 
of one individual. A degree of minuteness is in 
this case adopted, which would be altogether ine 
compatible with the plan of a general historian. 

‘These remarke it has been deemed necessary to 
make in defence of one to whom we are indebted 
for the ouly original memoir of the greatest hero, 
and purest patriot, Scotland or any other country 
ever produced ; an author, however, who, instead 
of having the merits of his work fairly appreci- 
ated, bas been vilified and abused by those who, 
in their zeal for establishing uew historical creeds, 
have found it a matter of less labour to sneer than 
to investigate. 

The sources from whence the present writer 
has drawn his msterials, will, it is hoped, be found 
auch ag are generally entitled to credit. Being of o- 
pinion that theauthors who lived nearest the period 
under review ouglit to be best informed respecting 
the tratisactions connected with it, he has therefore 
endeavoured to collate as many ancient Scottish and 
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English authorities as possible. The biographical 
notices of such Englishmen aa figured in the Seot- 
tish wars, are chiefly drawn from the historians of 
England ; couceiving that it belongs to the writers 
of 8 country to be best sequsinted with the detaila 
of ita internal and domestic history ; but to enu- 
merate the authorities be has consulted, would 
here be superfinous, as they are duly noted at the 
proper atages of the narrative. 
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SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 


CHAPTER I. 


STARE OF WOTLAWD IN TUE THFRTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tux scanty and imperfect recorde which exist 
respecting the early state of Scotland, have been 
a fraitful source of complaint to all writers who 
have applied themselves to the investigation of her 
history. Those, however, who would form an es- 
timate of her relative situation and internal re~ 
eources, by reference to her condition at the tine 
ehe became allied to England on the accession of 
James VI., would arrive at very erroneous concla- 
sions on the subject. 

‘That Scotland retrograded under the dynasty 
of the Stuarts, few, who are conversant With ber 
early history, will be inclined to deny. But, with- 
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out inguiring how fer the incapacity or impra- 
dence of that unfortunste rece may have contri- 
‘buted to her decline, the writer will endeavour to 
arrange few remarks respecting the above-men- 
tioned period, for the benefit of those readers whose 
‘attention may not have Leen directed to that inter- 
esting portion of oar annals. 

‘The jurisprucence of Scotland, like that of the o- 
ther stares of Europe, embraced the feudal system 
in all its degrees of servitude, from the knightly le- 
voirs of the baron, down to the hamble and more 
Jaborions tank of the bondsman, who could be ei- 
ther put to death at the will of his over-lord, or 
Dartered away to the church, for certain oumber 
of masses. Yet though thie state of society exist- 
ed] to a considerable extent, there were some privi« 
loged clanes exempt from ite more degrading oper- 
ation. ‘The most influential of these, as might 
be expected, were the priesthood, who, as soon os 
admitted to orders, became emancipated from their 
temporal bondage. * 

Merchants and burgesses were of course free. 
Hod thiv not been the case, those usefal classes 
could not have existed, ae the control of the 
feuilal superior over the adscriptos gieba, ex- 
tended not only to an absolute property in them- 
selves and their offspring, but also over sny means 
they might accumulate. When a bondeman, there» 


* In England, Toomas i Becket conceded to Henry 
IL, that, in the event of a boudsman becoming a clerk, he 
should nat receive orders without the couseut of his Jord 5 
and forther, if a man of holy church held ang lay-fee, be 
must do the King’s service thereto attached, except itt 
cmes connceted with the execution of criminal See 
Hearus’s Glosary to Langtoft's Chronicle, vol. i, p. 530. 
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fore, bought » burgage, and remained a year anda 
day in a burgh, without being molested or claimed 
by his lord, be became a freeman for ever. * 

Another useful portion of society is to be found 
in our records under the name of iberi_firmarit, 
or free yeomanry, the formation of which, it is 
presumed, may be attributed in s great measure 
to the ecclesiastical establichments. The clergy, 
from their superior edocation, were wiser, in their 
generation, than their neighbours ; and instead of al- 
Towing the produce of their lands to be eaten up by 
hordes of idle serfs, they preferred letting them at 
a valuation to industrious free men, whom they en- 
couraged by the immunities which they had it in 
their power to grant. These free men were gene- 
rally the descendants of the clergy, the younger 
‘sons of gentlemen, or burgesses possessed of emall 
capitals. From this judicious management, the 
church lands were always the best cultivated, and 
consequently the most productive in the country. 

Atan early period the maritime towns were fre- 
quented by foreigner; aud the productions of al- 
most every clime were to be found in Scotland. 
By an Act of Alexander III, + it appears that 
the trade of the country had rather declined dar 
ing his minority ; the causes of which are stated 
to have been, captures by pirates, shipwrecks on 
the coast, storms at sea, and detentions on slight 
grounds in various ports and places. In order, 
therefore, to revive the foreign commerce of the 
kingdom, and give the necessary security and facility 
‘to transactions with strangers, all the lieges were 


‘¢ Macpberson’s Annals of Commerce, vol. is p. 324, 
+ Fordun, vol. ti ib. x. cap 42. 
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strictly prohibited from interfering with the said 
traffic, except the burgesses at the different ports. 
‘This lation gave confidence to foreigners, 
by bringing them into immediate contact with a 
description of men, with whom reciprocal advan+ 
tages would natarally beget and maintain  friend- 
ly understanding. ” 

‘The consequence of this liberal policy was soon 
felt; and before the year expired, vessela from all 
‘quarters mace their appearance in the Scottish har- 
bonrs, willing to exchange their cargoes for the 
productions of the country; and in the course of 
@ few years, Scotland exhibited a very flourishing 
appearance, abounding in money and wealth of 
every description. The Flemings, whom the Eng- 
lish had expelled, found protection and encourage- 
ment in Scotland, and were allowed to fortify their 
factory ot Berwick, called “The Red Hall,” under 
condition of their defending it to the last extremity 


* Fordun, vol. ii, Yih. », cap. 42—If we compare the 
following prosivions of an act put forth by Edward 1, 
with the abovementioned enactment, some idea may be 
formed respecting the views entertained by the two Brie 
tish moparchs, on the subject of foreign commercial in 
tercoure, «It iy ordained, that no Bslimonger shall have 
any partnership with @ stranger who hringy tsb from sea 
to the city: but let them sock for Bxh an their orn ships, 
and permit forcigners te bring it and sil, when they 
come in their own ships, Because, by such partnerships, 
they who are of the city, and have known the state of he 
city, and the defect of victuals, will hold the fish at a 
dearer rate than foreigners, «bo ~uall nor have known it; 
‘and also, that they who are of the city, wlen they cannot 
voll, us they will lay it up in cellars, und sell itdearer than 
the strangers would do, if they came without partnership, 
and imow not where thy might be harboured. "—Lam- 
bert's Historical Survey of London, vol, i ps 156, 157. 
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against the enemiea of thst kingdom. This en- 
gagement, as will be seen, they afterwards nobly 
performed. 

‘A number of wealthy Lombards, jealous per- 
hope of their rivals the Flemings, now made applica 
tion to the Government of Scotland for permsion 
‘to erect similar establishments in various parts of 
the country, particularly at Queensferry and other 
stations on the Forth,—craving, at the same time, 
certain spiritual privileges. The States of the king- 
dom acceded at once to their request, in so far a8 
they regarded trade ; but as the Lombarda were the 
vassals of the Pope, they pradently declined mixing 
upany ecclesiastical matters with affairs of commerce. 
In the mesntime, the unfortunate death of the King 
put an end to the negociation. Fordon, who nar- 
rates the circumstance, does not condescend on the 
nature of the spiritual privilege required. It is 
highly probable, bowever, that they consisted in 
their being admitted into Scotland on the same 
terms which they enjoyed in England and other Eu- 
Yopean states, where they were recognised in a 
apecial manner as ‘the Pope's merchants,” and 
were intrusted by him with the receiving and re« 
mitting the immense revenues which were drawn 
from every country where their Holy Father's sa 
premacy wes acknowledged. Trade, with them, 
was often a secondary consideration, Lending of 
money, for which they exacted enormous usury, 
constituted the most lucrative part of their opera- 
tions ; and in these nefarious transactions, it has 
been conjectured, that they were often commig- 
sioned to employ the funds belonging to the Holy 
See, whose bulls were frequently istued in their 
favour, when their crimes or rapacity had aroused 
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the vengeance of the governments under which 
thay resided. * Their severity to their debtors, 
made them known by the name of Caursint; and 
they at last became generally obnoxious for their 
extortion, Jf the account given of them by Mat- 
thew Paris may be relied on, the caution of the 
Scots respecting the admission of such harpiea in- 
to the country was highly commendable. 

The great mart for foreign commerce in the 
Kingdom, previous to 1296, appears to bave been 
Berwick. The importance of this place was con- 
aiderable. Even in the reign of Malcolm IV., it 

yosaessed more ships than any other town in Scot- 
1d, and was exposed, from its wealil, to visite 
fram the piratical fleets of the Norwegians. In 
1156, 1 ship belonging to = citizen, called Knut 
the Opulent, and having his wife on board, wes 
taken by Erlend, Earl of Orkney; but it is re- 
corded Knut hired fourteen ships, with a com- 
nt number of men, for which he paid one 
undred merke of ailver, and went in purauit of 
the pirate, who had anchored for the night at 
one of the adjacent islands, + 

‘The wealth and importance of this ancient em- 
porium of commerce, became so great in the reign 
of Alexander II, ss to excite the udmiration of 
sontemporery authors, one of whom calle it a 
“ Alexandria ;" and eulogizes the inhs- 
bitants for the extent of their donations to reli- 
gious houses. “ Bat we have,” says Macpher- 
son, in hig Annals of Commerce, “ beter autho- 
rity than the voice of panegyric, for the prosperity 
of Berwick ; as we find the customs of it assigned 

* Fiders, voli p 467. 

¢ Torfasi Orcades, lib. i, cap. 4. 
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by King Alexander to a merchant of Gascoigne 
for 2,1972, Se. Sterling—a eum equal to 32,961 
bolls of wheat, at the usual price of 16 pen- 
niea.”"* 

In the years }283 and 1284, Robert Durham 
the Mayor, together with Simon Martel, and o- 
oe food men of Berwick, enacted the Statute of 

tee, 


“ By c, 20. None but gild-brothers were per- 
mitted to bay hides, wool, or wool-fells, in order 
to sell them again, or cut cloth, except foreign 
merchante, 

“ C. 22. 37. and 44, Herrings and other fish, 
com, beans, peas, salt, and coals, + were ordered 
to be eold ‘at the Bray,” along side the vesset 
bringing them, and no where else ; and they were 
not to be carried on shore when the sun wes 
down. Any burgess who was present ats pur- 
chase of herrings, might claim s portion of them 
for his own consumption, at the original cost. 


* Chron. of Lanercoste, See Macpherson's Annals of 
Commerce, vol. i, p, 446. In 1282, the customs of Eng. 
land were farmed by Bonricini, Guidicon & Co. of Lucca, 
‘and the sum realized, from Easter 1981 till Easter 1289, 
netted 84112, 195. 114d. The mouey, it may be observed 
at this time, war the same in both countries, Mador, His- 
tory of the Exchequer, ¢. 23. fo. 1. 

f The use of coal as fuel was very extly known in Soot. 
aud. By charter, dated in April 1291, Willism do 
‘Obervitl ited liberty to the monks of Dunfermline, to 
dig coal for their own use in his Isads of Pittencrieff, but 
upon no xecount to sell any, (Chart, in Statist Account 
of Scotland, vol. xiii. p. 469.) By this restriction, it would 
seem that the proprietor not only set a value ou the sale of 
coal, but also that the monks of those days wergin the 
habit of improving their resources, by traflicking in tem- 
poral as welt as in spiritual matters. 
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©C,27. Brokers were elected by the com- 
unity of the town, and their names registered. 
They paid annually a tun (dolim) of wine for 
their license ;"—a proof that their business must 
have been lucrative. 

“C, 28, No regrator was allowed to buy fieh, 
hay, oata, cheese, butter, or other articles brought 
into the town for sale, till the bell rang. 

“ The government of the town was declared 
to he by # mayor, four provosts (jpraporitis), and 
twenty-four councillors,” &c. 

In 1283, when Edward was preparing for his 
invasion of Wales, he commissioned oue John 
Bishop, » burgess of Lynne, to purchase merchan- 
dise (mercimonia) for him in Scotland. This is 
rather a singular instance of the superiority of the 
Scots market in those days. * 

The other cities in Scotland, though inferior to 
Berwick, were uot without their proportion of 
trade, About the same time, the sheriffs of Cam- 


* Aylof’s Calendar, p. 88. Some idea may be formed 
of the injury which the trade of Scotland sustained by the 
Jong protracted and impoverishing warfare she had to main~ 
tain in support of her independence, from the circumstance 
of James I. being obliged, in 1480, to commission two ci- 
tizens of London to send him the following articles for 
his own use ; viz. 20 tuns of wine, 12 bows, 4 doren yards 
of cloth of different colours, and 12 yards of scarlet, 20 
yards of red worsted, 8 doren pewter vessels, 1200 wooden 
Is (or caps), packed in 4 barrels, 3 dozen coverels, a 
Dason and font, 2 summer saddles, 1 hackney suddle, | wo 
man’s saddle, with furniture, 2 portmanteaus, 4 yards of 
motley, 5 yards of morray, 5 yards of black cloth of Lyn, 
12 yards Kersey, 12 skins of red leather, and some trifling 
articles. ‘These gouds, shipped on board a vessel belong 
ing t0, London, were secured by a royal order from being 
molested by English cruizers, but they were to pay the 
customary duties. Fadera, vol. x. p. $70. 
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berland and Lancaster were ordered to send peo- 
ple to parchass fish on the west coast of Scotland, 
and convey them to the depét st Chester; and one 
Adam de Fulcham was commissioned to farnish 
100 barrels of stargeons, of 500 weight each, 5000 

salt fish, aleo dried fish. The fish of Aberdeen 
were ao well cured, that were exported to 
the ¢ principal foting pent port of Yarmouth, 

Four bendred fish of Aberdeen (perhaps sal- 
mon), one barrel stargeons, five dozen lampreys, 
fifty powuds whale oil, balen (for burning, perhaps, 
during the voyage), and a half lsst of herrings, 
conatituted the fish part of the provisions put on 
board of a ship fitted out at Yarmouth for bring- 
ing the infant Queen of Scotland from the court 
of her father, the King of Norway. The fish of 
Aberdeen cost somewbst under three pennies; 
stock-fich under one penny each, and the half last 
of herring 308.” 

Tn the reign of Alexander JIL, the merchants 
of St Omer's, and partners of the Florentine 
honses of Pnilici and Lambini, had established 
correspondents in Scotland; and one Richard de 
Furbur, a trader of the inland town of Roxburgh, 
had sent factors and supercargoes to manage his 
business in foreign countries, and various parts of 
Britain, 

The exports of Scotland, at this time, consisted 
of wool and woolfells, hides, black cattle, + fish, 


* Tymer's Coll. MS. vol. i. p. 287. 

+ This traffic was frequently interrupted by war; in 
time of pence, it was carried on to a considerable extent, 
‘The first notice that we have of its revival after¢he wars 
of Wallace and Bruce, occurs in a letter of safe-conduct 
granted 19th January 1369, to Andrew Murray and Alan 

c2 : 
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salted and cured, horses, greyhounds, falcons, 
pens and herrings, particularly thore caught in 
fyne, which had a preference, and found a 
ready market among the French, who came and 
exchenged their wines at a place still known by 
the name of French Foreland ; aod so much was 
wine a regular understood barter, that Lochfyne 
(Zochfion), or the Wine Loch, became the ouly 
name for one of the most extensive arma of the 
Westera Ocean on the Scottish coast. ‘The pear! 
‘was 2 more ancient branch of traffic, and said to 
have been in request among the Romans. The 
Scottish pear}, however, appears to have been par- 
tially superseded in the French market, by the in- 
troduction of an article of superior lustre from the 
East. The goldemithe of Paris, therefore, made 
& trade regulation, forbidding any worker in gold 
or silver to set any Scotch pearls slong with Ori- 
ental ones, except in large jewele for churches. 
The greyhounds, * however, kept ap their price; 
and he Scottish falcons were only rivalled by those 
of Norway. 
‘The reader may bave some idea of the quantity 
of wine consumed at the table of Alexander IIL, 


Enkine, two Scottish drovers, with three horsemen and 
their servante for travelling through, England, or the 
ing’s foreign dominions, for a year, with horees, oxen, 
‘cows, and other goods and merchandise. —-Fadera, vol. vi. 
114. 
PL Tue greyhounds, « eporart,” of Scotland were coo. 
sidered so superior, that the Duke of Berry, in France, 
thought it worth while to send his valet, and three other 
men, to procure some of them, and to obtain letters of 
safe-congluct from the King of England, to enable them to 
travel through his dominions on that business. —Fodera, 
vol. vii, page 85t. 
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from the circumstance of one hundred and seventy- 
eight bogeheads being eupplied in the year 1263, 
snd sixty-seven hogshesda and one pipe furnished 
the following year. The difference in the quantity 
of these two years may have been occasioned by 
the battle of Largs baving taken place on the 2d 
October 1263 ; after which there would, no doubt, 
be a considerable influx of barons and their follow- 
era to the royal presence, to partake of the festi- 
vities incident to the occasion. * 

Horses were, it is said, an article of importa- 
tion as well as exportation with the Scota in the 
thirteenth century. Alexander I. rode a fine Ara- 
bian ; and, in the Norwegian account of Haco’s in- 
vasion, we are told that a large body of Scottish 
knight appeared on Spanish steeds, which were 
completely armed. It ix probable, however, that 
the warriors 20 mounted might have been the 
forces of the Temple, as this wealthy order had 
been some time before established in the country ; 
and its services would no doubt be required on so 
stirring an occasion, 

Asia, in the thirteenth century, was the grand 
military echool for the natious of Europe; and 
every country having representatives in the armies 
of the crusaders, the improvementa that took 
place in the art of war were quickly transfused 
through the various kingdoms of Christendom ; 
and the offensive and defensive armour of each 
© Bythechamberlain's accounts, it appears that the 178 
hoguheada cout 4391. 16s, Gd. Sterling, rile the 67 hog 
beads and | pipe cost 3731. 16s, 8d, Could this difference 
arise from the latter being of superior quality, or from the 
market being overstocked, in consequence of the expected 
demand? No doubt there were speculators in thse deys, 
as well as at prevent. 
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was, therefore, nearly the same, ‘The warriors of 
Scotland and England assimilated very closely to 
each other; and, with the exception, perhapa, of 
the glaive.men and the bill-men of the English, and 
the Highlanders and Islee-men of the Scots, 0 ma- 
terial difference could be discovered. The Scota, 
‘a8 well as the English, had “ men-at-arms,” who 
fought on foot ; and while the latver used the lance, 
the former were armed with a spear of no common 
length, These men amoug the Scota were selected. 
on account of their atature and strength, and were 
generally placed in the front-rank of the squares, 
being completely enclosed in defensive armonr, 
which consisted of steel helmets, » tunic, staffed 
with wool, tow, or old cloth, with @ haberge- 
on, or shirt of iron rings, the joints defended by 
plates of the same metal. The stubbornness with 
which they maintained their ranks may very rea- 
sonably be supposed to have acquired for the Scot- 
tish phalanx or schiltron, that bigh character for 
firmness and obstinate valour for which it was so 
long distinguished. 

Hanberka of different kinds, with padded or 
quilted pourpointa, having iron rings vet edgeways, 
were generally worn. In the early part of the 
reign of Alexander Iii, chain-mai! was first intro- 
daced into Scotland by the crasacers; it was form- 
ed of four rings, jomed to a fifth, and all finaly 
secured by rivets, Eastern armour, however, 
hud appesred in the country before this period, as 
we find that Alexander I. had a splendid suit of 
Arabian manofactore, richly ornamented with 
jewels, with a spear and shield of ailver, which, 
along with hia Arabian steed, covered with a fair 
mantle of fine velvet, and other rich housings, he 
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dedicated to the patron Saint of Scotland, within 
the church of St Andrew's, in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. This was considered so vala- 
able a donation, as to require the sanction of Da- 
vid, the heir-apparent of the throne. * 
Hehergeons, of various forme and dimensions, 
according to the fancy or circumstances of the 
wearer, prevailed in this age. These were gene- 
rally covered by a gown or tabard, on the back 
and front of which the arms of the wearer were 
emblazoned. Jacked or boiled leather, with quilt- 
ed iron-work, was also in use for defending the 
arme and legs. Helmets, bacinets and ekulleaps, 
surmounted, according to the dignity of the per- 
won, formed defences for the head ; and the shields 
were either round, mone or kite-shape, with 
the device or arms of the warrior painted upon 
them in glaring colours. The common voldiera 
wrapped pieces of cloth about the neck, their nu- 
‘merous folds of which formed an excellent defence 
from the cut of a sword. The “ Ridir,” or 
Knight among the Highlanders, differed little in 
his equipment from those of the same rank ia 
the Low Country. In battle, he was usually 
attended by a number of Gall-oglaich. These were 
soldiers selected as the stoutest and bravest of the 
clan, and might be considered as the “ men-at- 
arms” among the Gaél. ‘They were supplied ei- 
ther with the corslet, or the /iireach mhailleach, (the 
babergeon, literally the coat of rings,) and were arm- 
ed with the Lochaber-aze, the clamdimhor, (great 
two-handed sword} and sometimes a heavy shelr- 
ing stone-axe, bewutifully polished, and fixed into 


* Wyntown, vol. ip. 286. 
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astrong shaft of oak.* In the rear of the Gall 
oglaich, etood the Ceatharnaich, an inferior sort of 
soldiers, armed with knives and daggers, Their 
duty was to take, kill, or disable those whom the 
prowees of the front rank had brought to the ground, 
The boldest and most dexterous among the Gall- 
oglaich was made squire or armonr-besrer to the 
chief. Thie can, as well as the rest of his com- 
panions, received a larger portion of victuale when 
they nat at their leader's table; bat the part al- 
lotted for the armoarbearer was greater than auy, 
and called, on that account, death fir, or, “ the 
‘Champion's Meal.” 

Among the Knights of the Isles, the conical- 
shaped helmet was more in use than any other. 
From pirstical habite, and long intercourse with 
the Norwegians, their followers in general were 
better equipped than those of the mainland. The 
habergeon was very common among them; and 
from the gown they put over it, being univem- 
ally dyed of a yellow or eaffron-colour, they pre 
sented a more uniform appearance than their neigh- 
bours. 

Besides the lance and spear, the mace, the pike, 
the martel de fer (a sort of iron hammer), the two- 
handed sword, vurious forms of daggers, knives, 
clube, fails, scythes fixed on poles, bows, crose- 
bows, + acd slings made by a thong fixed to the end 
of a staff, were m use among the Scots, These 


* Some fine specimens of these battleaxes may be seen 
in the museum at Inverness. 

+ By the chamberlain’s accounts it appears, that in the 
reign of Alexandcr IIZ,, the King’s Balwstarius, or keeper 
of the cross-bovs for the Castle of Ayr, was allowed year. 
ly two metks and @ half, 
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slingsrs used their weapons with both hands. ‘They 
had no defensive armour, and were generally placed 
among the archers, who were divided into com- 
pone Awenty-five men each. sa 
mailitary engines in use in attscking or de- 
fending aoe or other fortified places, were the 
Loup de Guerre, or war-welf, « frame formed of 
heavy beams, with spikes, and made to fall on the 
assailants ia the manner of @ poricullis—the 
Scorpion, w large stationary crose-bow of steel, 
which discharged darts of an uncommon size, and 
the Balista, Catapulta, asd Trebuchet, which were 
engines of great power in throwing large atones, 
which were often heated to a high temperature. 
The Bricolle threw large square-headed darts, 
called Carreaux, or Quarrelz. This engine was 
used by the Flemings in fortifying their factory 
at Berwick, called the “ Red Hail." The Esprin- 
gal threw darts with brass plates, instead of fea- 
thers, to make their flight steady. The Ber- 
(frarium, wn engine also called Belfredws, wos 
made of wood, covered with skins to defend it 
from fire, and was formed like a tower, and of a 
height to overlook the walls. it consisted of se- 
veral atories, and was rolled on wheels towards 
the object of attack, and filled with archers and 
spearmen ; the latter, under cover of the former, 
either rushed upon the walle, or fought hand to 
hand with the besieged. The name was after- 
wards given to high towers erected in cities, for 
the parpose of alarming by bells. Hence the ori- 
gin of the term ‘ Belfrey.” The most expert in 
‘the manufactare of these engines of destruction 
was monk of Durham. This man supplied the 
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Greatest portion of the artillery required for the 
defence of Berwick. : 

Respecting the state of the Aris, it would be 
difficult to give any thing like « cireumetantial de- 
tail. That various usefal mechanical professions 
were known and prosecuted, there is abundance 
of evidence to prove ; but to what degrae of per 
fection they were brought, is not so cles. That 
the compose was familiar to the mariners of Scot 
land at an early age, appears from the manner im 
which Barbour expresses himeelf, in the descrip- 
tion of Bruce and his companions, who, in croay- 
ing from Arran to Carrick in the night-time, steer 
edjby the light of s fire upon the shore, 


* Te thai bg rd bad sa stane, 
rowyt in till ane, 
‘Steerand all ae apon the fyr,” 
‘Buke Feyrd, |, 23-25, 


According to Wyntown, great attention was 
paid to agriculture by Alexander [JI., who fixed 
that well-kaown measurement of land called “Ox- 
gang.” The passage is worth extracting. 


«« Yhwmen, pewere Karl, or Kaawe, 
Dat wes of mycht an Ox til bawe, 
‘He gort that man hawe part in Pluche ; 
‘Swa wes corne in bis Lend enwehe ; 
Swi than begowth, and eftyr lang 
Of Land was mesure, ane Ox-gang. 
‘Mychty men, thst had ma 
‘Oxyn, be gett in Pluchys gt. 

A Pluch of Land eftyr that 

To nowmyr of Oxya mesur gat, 

Be that Vertu all bys Land 

OF cora he gart be sbow ndend. 
«A Bolle of tis pennys foure 

‘OF Scottis Moné past noucht oure ; 
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A boll of bere for awcht or tex 
In comowne prys sawid wes then s 
For sextene a boll of qwhete $ 
Or fore twenty the derth wes grete, 
‘This falybyd fa be dey suddenly.” 
B, vii. c. x 507585, 


If the beautifal specimens of architecture which 
were produced in this age may be regarded 
as farnisbing certain criteria for judging of the 
general state of the arts, we would be warrant- 
ed in assigning to them s much higher degree 
of pertection than many of our readers would be 
inclined to admit. 11 is, however, difficult to be~ 
lieve, that a nation conld have arrived at e high 
degree of excellence in an art which required a 
superior knowledge of the principles of science, an 
well aa the greatest refinement in taste, without 
having made a corresponding proficiency in those 
of a subordinate character. The exquisite worke 
manship which adorned the crosees and monu- 
ments within the wacred precincts of the Ivland 
of Iona, commande at once the admiration and re- 
spect of strangers; and the fragments which have 
escaped the ravages of modern Vandalism, display 
a neatness of execution in the figures, lettering 
and embellishments, which may javtly claim com- 
petition with the productions of the present day, 
Some, who will not look farther than the snbse~ 
quent poverty and degradation of Scotland, insist 
that these crosses and monuments are French mar 
nofactare, and were imported from France. This 
conjecture will not admit of a moment's re- 
flection. They might ss well inform us that the 
Abbey of Melrose, the Cathedral of Glasgo®, and 
all the rest of our sacred edifices, were importa- 

VOL. I. > 
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tious from the same quarter. With more pro- 
priety, however, it may be alleged, that the most 
elegant of our Ecclesiastical atractures were erect- 
ed by a band of ingenious erchitecta and workmen 
belonging to various countries, who associated to- 
gether about thie time, under the name of Free 
Masons, and wandered about Europe, offering 
their services where they expected the most libe- 
ral encouragement. Of these mea, itis presumed 
Scotland has a right to claim a fair proportion, 

Naval architecture slso appears to have met 
with due encouragement ; for we find, in the year 
1249, Hugh de Chantillon, Earl of St Paul and de 
Bloie, a powerful vassal of Louis 1X., joined the 
crusaders under that movarch at Cypras, with fifty 
knights carrying banners, besides a numerous bod: 
of Flemings, on board of a vessel of great vrength 
and dimensions, which, according to Matthew 
Paris, * (who calls it a mervellous’ vessel), was 
built at Inverness, in the Murray Firth. On this 
occasion Macpherson remarks, + “ That a French 
nobleman shi 






‘seem to infer, that they had acquired auch a de 
gtee of repntation in their profession, as to be ce~ 
Jebeated in foreign countries.” A large vousel 
was afterwards built for the Vewstians at the same 


t 

As the state of literature at this period was 
nearly on level all over Britain, the following 
specimen of the earliest lyrical effusions of the 
Scottish usd English Muse known to exist, may 

* Pees. : 

+ Amuals of Commerce, sol i. p. 307 & 398. 

4 Philocophical Transactions, woh xxi, p. 290. 
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eorve the purpose of exciting a more elaborate in- 
quiry. 

ANCIENT ENGLISH SONG, 

Summer is come in, 
‘Loud cings the cuckoo; 
Grometh std, nod bloweth eed, 
:nd epringth woods new, 
‘Bingth the cuckoo, 
Ewe bleateth after lamb, 
‘Loweth after calf, cows 
Bullock starteth, buck verteth, 
‘Merry sings the cuckoo, 
‘Cuckoo, cuckoo, 
‘Well singth the cuckoo, 
‘May's thou never cease, 


ANCIENT SCOTTISH SONG. 
 Quhen Alysandyr oure Kyng wes dede, 
Piles Seotl led in Luwe and Le, 
‘ot wes Sons of Ale and Brede, 
Of Wane and Wax, of Gamyn and Gle: 
old wes into Lede. 
oe borne ie Taras 
‘Succour Scotland and 
‘That Stad is in perpleryté.” 


The law of Scotland is known to all to have 
been that of the Romans, The municipal and 
commercial departments were under the control 
of the Court of the “ Four Burghs,” which con- 
sisted of representatives from Berwick, Edinburgh, 
Roxbargh and Stirling; to whom all matters con- 
nected with commerce, and the righta and privi- 
leges of the burgesses, were referred. ‘The Cham- 
berlain's Court had also a jurisdiction over the 
burghs in matters reepecting the trade and gene- 
ral policy of the kingdom. ‘The chamberlain, in 
the discharge of his duty, was constrained to make 
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periodical progress through the kingdom, to ad- 
qnat the Medes weights and messures, kept in 
the different burghs. It was also his duty to de 
tect any imposition that might be practived by the 
King’s wervants, in exacting more goods at the 
King’s price (which was lower than the musket), 
than what were required for his service, and there- 
by meking a profit to themselves. From the re- 
gulations et the Chamberlain's Court, it appears 
that inspectors were appointed to examine aod 
certify, by their seal of office, tbe quantity snd 
qnslity of cloth, bread, and caske containing li- 
quore ; and that other officers, called “ Troners,” 
liad the inspection of wool, Salmon fishings 
also were caretully regulated; and fishing dur- 
ing the night, or while the salmon were not in 
seeson, was prohibited. * 

The gieat councils of the nation, from whence 
all the lawa emanated, had their meetings at Scone; 
and the promulgation of any new act was preced- 
ed by the ringing of the great bell of the monas- 
tery where the meetings were held. By this piac- 
tice, “ the bell of Scoon” became, in time, a cant 
expression for the law of the Jand.+ These coun- 
ils were almost solely attended by the barons 
and ecclesiastics of the highest rank. Neither 
merchants nor burgesses were admitted. Repre- 

sentationa, therefore, from the Chamberlain's Court, 
and tbe Court of the Four Burghs, afforded the 
only chance for correcting the mistakes which 


© Macpherson’s Annals of Commerce, vol. i, p. 440. 
erect fllomiog, proverb i ai outing on te breath 
among the Highlanders—« dr thubhairt clo, 
un rad nach buin duu na buin da; " “ As the ell 
of Sceon rang, what belong: not to you meddle net with.” 
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might arise from the ignorance of these aristocrn- 
tic legislators. 

From the intercourse which existed between 
Scotland and England during the long interval of 
peace, previous to the aggression of Edvard, the 
mannere, particolarly of the higher classes, were 
in many reapecta nearly the same, The frequent 
intermartiages tended, wore than any other cause, 
to render the inhabitants of the two countries fa- 
miliar with the habits and customs of each other, 
while both imitated the French in drese and Jan- 
guage; and their domestic economy, in numer- 
ous instances, aleo bore a close resemblance. 

Though the barons end churchmen among the 
Scots had no taste for the high-epiced wines so 
much relished by the English, yet in the viands 
which graced their festivities, particularly those 
who held lands in England, there appeared to have 
been little or no alteration. On grest occasions, 
the seal, the porpoise, and the wild boar, though 
now banished from the table, never failed to make 
their appearance. Venison pasties, game, poultry, 
and baked meats of all descriptions, with fish in 
endless variety, were common at the tables of the 
great. Shell-fch, particularly oysters, were much 
in demand among the ecclesiastics. This is evi- 
dent from the quantity of ebelle which are atil! to 
be found in digging about the ruins of religious 
establishments. The frequent recurrence of those 
potiode when food of an opposite description waa 

ae, prvigareted accounts for this profusion, 

mang the culinary preparations that were pe- 

caliar to Scotland, one known by the name of 

Mir-Mor, was held in the highest estimation. 

This saroury dish always bed a place at the royal 
v2 
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table; and so much was it a favourite, that in the 
tmditionary songs of the Gnélic bards, it is men- 
tioned 2s a visnd fit only for » bero, and repre- 
wented by them to be given as such by Fingal to 
hia friend Goll Mac-mhairn, in addition to his 
beath fir, or “ champion’s meal,” which he re- 
ceived sitting at the right hand of the ruyal dover. 
Of thin highly-prized morceau friand, minced 
Meat, marrow and herbs, were the principal in- 
gredienta ; and in this composition it ie not diffi- 
calt to trace the origin of the “* Hagy i 
atill considered national emong the Scota. 

Were it a fair criterion to estimate the atrength 
and importance of a country by the princely re- 
‘vennes of its church establishment, Scotland, in the 
‘thirteenth century, might be considered as holding 
a very respectable rank among the nations of En~ 
rope. The deference which the Roman Pontiffs, 
on various occasions, paid to the Kings of Scot- 
land, while it displayed their anxiety to preserve, 
by conciliatory conduct, the spiritual supremacy in 
the kingdom, also shows that the nations] or pa- 
triotic feelings of the Scottish ecclesiastics were 
‘tronger than those tiea which connected them 
with the See of Rome; for, by their well-timed 
support of the roys! authority, the thunders of the 
Vatican, ¢o terrible in other countries, rolled berm- 
Teaely over without distracting the state; und the 
King wos often enabled to contest, and bring to 
favourable termination, those differences which a- 
rose between him and the Pope, with whove lee 
gates he frequently assumed very high ground, not 
only fopbidding them bis presence, but even refua- 
ing thera a eafe conduct through his dominions. 

‘To give any thing like » satisfactory account of 
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dhe revenues of the several ecclesiastical endow- 
ments, would occupy 2 space not consistent with 
the design of the present work. It may, however, 
be briefly stated, that the wealth of the church did 
not altogether arise from her spiritual emolumente. 
Agricalture, and various branches of traffic, engaged 
the attention, and increased the riches aa well as 
‘the luxuries of the priesthood. In 1254 the Cis- 
tereian monks were the greatest breeders of sheep 
in England. Being exempted from duties, their 
wealth rapidly increased. That they possessed 
similar privileges in Scotland, is pretty evident ; 
for in 1275, * when Bagamont, an emissary from 
Rome, was sent to levy a tenth on the property 
of the Scottish church for the relief of the Holy 
Land, this wealthy order of temporal ss well ag 
spiritual shepherds, compounded for the enormous 
sum of 50,000 merke. By this compromise, the 
amount of their revenues remained ankvown, 


+ The name and labours of this priest have created & 
little perplexity among the learned. “He appears to have 
made a sort of census of the Lingdom, in which the names 
of the Bishop, Abbots, Priors, Parsons, Vicars, Abbesses, 
Farls, Barons, Knights, Frecholders, and Communities of 
cities and burghs, were registered. "This roll, in which 
their rentals were stated, is known in Scottish histary by 
the name of  Bagimont’s Roll,” and was always referred. 
to in disputes respecting churelz property. For the pur- 
pore of a like assessment, Bagamont appears to have made 
a similar census in England. A copy of the Scotch roll, 
carried off most likely by Edward, along with the other 
documents, from Scone, was found in the Tower of Lon. 
don, and given to the world, by the more modern histo. 
niany of England, as the “ Homage Roll of Scotland,” 
under the cognomen of  Ragman’s Roll.” The disgraas 
which this document seems to infer, is patheticwily be- 
wailed by Abereromby. If he had turned to the larg 
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‘The following ia part of the live-atock, which 


(secording to an inventory preserved in the char- 
tulary of Newbottle} at ons time belonged to the 


Abbey of Melrose, viz. $25 forest mares, 54 do- 
mestic mares, 104 domestic horses, 207 etage 
or young horses, 39 three-year old colts, and 


Bishop of Carliste's Scottish Historical Library, p. 53, 
thus grief might have been a little sssuaged by the follow 
Ing passage:—" One of the most ancient repertories of 
the primitive state and rights of the Scotthh church, is 
the old Book of the Taxation of Ecclesiastical BenefSces, 
whereof Sir Jotm Skene has given us the following ac— 
count, (I) «The Pape, in the time of King (2) 

dene, the aie send ta thie realm se cordinal = 

legate, Bagimont: quba did mske ene texstion 
af ll tbe rentals of the benefices, that the asain might 
be knewin to the Pape: to the effect, that, ben auy 
person came to Rome scikin Bulles, or right to ony be 

nelice fra him, he might conform to the ssid rental as be 
pleased, sell the samin for sa meikle silver or gold ns bo 
‘thocht maist profitable.’ This is by mo taeans exact, nor 
answerable to what we commonty ave from that learn 
ed writers for that very law of (3) James the Third, to 
which he refers, cites this taxation by the name of the 
* Provinciallia Buik, or the suld taxation of Bugimont ; ' 
‘and shews, that in this King’s time, endesvoura were sed 
to raise the valves of the livings above what they were rat 
ed at, to the advantage of the Court of Rome, aad against 
* the common gude of the realme." This act was con- 
firmed by his son and successor James the Fourth, who 
made (4) the crime capital in laymen, ordaining that all 
moch should ‘ tine their life and gudes.’ We ne, there- 
fore, still in the dark as to the true author of this ancient 
Yaluation ; being certainly misinformed of the tue where- 
in be lived, and (perhaps) knowing us lite of bis proper 














5) Vie Spawosl, th 2 Pal. 6. Ju & 
ail, ite Spotzwccd, P 46 (8} Pal 6. Ju 
(4) Park. 4 St. 39, 


Be Verb. Sign. in voce Bagimmont. 
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172 year old colte. Amidst all this profusion 
of wealth, the serious reader may desire to know 
how the ceremonials of religion were attended 
to. From the many jokes which Fordun relates 
as having taken place among the clergy of his 
day, we cannot suppose that either the teach- 
ers or the people were more devout than their 
neighbours. An old writer deacribes the interior 
of a cathedral as a place where the men came 
with their hawks and dogs, walking to and fro, to 
converse with their friends, to make bargains and 
appointmenta, and to show their guarded coats ; 
and among the Scots, it is well known, weapons 
were too often displayed on such occasions. 

From what has been stated in the foregoing 
pages, it is pretty evident that Scotland occupied 
& more prominent station among the nations of 
Ezrope, before the aggression of Edward L. then 
she hus ever done since. The single fact, that Alex- 
ander IL. mustered and led to the borders of Eng- 
Jand, in 1244, an army of 100,000 foot, with a well 


name, If I may be allowed to offer my conjecture, T should 
guem that this ecclesiastical survey is about the mame age 
with that which was made (of the lands in England) by 
our Edward the First ; and possibly the names of (5) Ra- 
Geman and Bagimont were heretofore one and the same. 

fhat this or the other means, or how both hare been cor- 
rupted, let the nicer etymologists inquire.” 


(8} Vide D. Hen, Spelman. Gloss. in voce Rageman, and 
Reporitory of Records, p. $8. Had thie candid and geverally 
correct writer referred to Pordun, Book X. chap. xvi, he 
right have setisfed himself asta the date, origin, abd nature of 
the ral sal the aoe and chant of wr, The 
eration of Bagiroust to Rageman, is evidently an English 
corruption, hich, the writer ofthat country eught tbe Gt 
able to explain, Ragman’s Roll, as a roll of vanalage to Ed~ 
ward, is wuknown to ancient English and Seottish historians, 
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‘sppointed body of cavalry, proves that, at the period 
under review, when the numerical strength of the 
two British kingdoms were marshalled, the infe- 
riority of Scotland was by no means very apparent. 
An army co numerous as that we have mentioned, 
‘Bo subsequent monarch of that kingdom ever had 
it in bis power to bring into the feld. On the 
desth of Alexander III. the prosperity of Scot- 
Jand became eclipeed—anerchy overepread the 
land—the machiavelism of ber arch-enemy  pre- 
‘vailed—her ancient glory was trampled in the 
dust—and commerce deserted a country overrun 
with the horrore of war, Thus, in the emphatic 
Tanguage of the Bard, “ Oure gold wee changyd 
into lede;” * and,” says MacPherson, “ our 
fidhermen and merchants into cut-throata and plun- 
derere, whose only trade waa war, end whose pre- 
carious and only profit was the ruin of her neigh- 
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CHAPTER IE. 


OW SRE CLAIM OF XNGLAND 70 THE FRODAL HOMAGE OF 
SCOFLAMD. 


Scorawn, at various periods of her history, has 
been placed in situations of imminent peril, from 
the encroachments and invasions of her ambitious 
neighbour in the South. Misled by an inestiable 
thirst for conquest, the English monarchs wera 
either prosecuting their views of aggrandizement 
on the continent of Europe, or disturbing the tran- 
quillity of Britsin by endeavouring to subvert the 
liberty and independence of her states. The 
Welsh, after being driven from the most fruitful 
of their domains, continued an arduous, but in- 
effectual straggle for their freedom, amid the few 
barren rocks and vallies that remained to them of 
their ancient and once flourishing kingdom. The 
Scots, though gla numerically jnferior to the 
Engleh, and, from the comparative poverty of 
their country, deficient in those internal resources 
which their richer neighbours possessed ; yet, from 
their warlike propensities, their parsimonious ha- 
bits, and that love of independence which formed 
eo striking s feature in the character of all the tyibew 
of which the aation was composed, were either 
prepared to guard the frontier of their kingdom, or 
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retaliate an eggression by invading the territories 
of the enemy. This last measure was the mode 
‘of defence they chicfly resorted to; aware that, 
with the exception of Berwick, the English, with- 
out advancing farther into the country than was 
consistent with their rafety, would find no booty 
equivalent to what could be driven by the Scota 
from the fertile pluina of their more wealthy op- 
ponents, These hostilities were frequently em- 
bittered by a claim of superiority which the Eng- 
Tish urged aginst the crown and kingdom of 
Scotland ; anc as the attempts which were made, 
from time to time, to enforce it, bave produc- 
ed more misery and bloodshed than any other na- 
tional quarrel that ever existed between the two 
countries, an inquiry into the mature and founda- 
tion of the alleged plea of vasealage, may be of 
importance in elucidating the condaet of the con- 
Giicting parties in the following narrative. In this 
inquiry, we shall dispense with any reference, 
either to “ Brute the Trojan” on the one side, 
or to that no less questionsble personage, “ Scota, 
daughter to the King of Egypt,” on the other ; and 
proceed, at once, to the only well-anthenticated 
‘evidence that existe on the subject. 

Tn the year 1174, William, King of Scotland, 
dissatisfied with the conduet of Henry IL. of Eng- 
land, ded Northumberland, instigated there- 
to by a sense of his own wrongs, real or ima- 
ginary, and those discontented barons who wish- 
ed to place the young King on the throne,—an 
ambitious youth, whum his fatber had impradently 
cllowed to be crowned during his own lifetime. 
While the numerous army of William was spread 
over the adjacent country, wasting, burning, and 
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slaying with that indiscriminate reckleesness peculiar 
to the age; he, with a chosen band of his follow- 
‘era, besieged the Castle of Alawick. The deras- 
tations committed by the marauding army of the 
Scots inflamed the minds of the Barons of York- 
shire with a generous indignation; and they deter- 
mined to exert themselves for the relief of their dis 
tressed countrymen, Having congregated at 
‘Newcastle to the number of four hundred horse- 
men, encased in heavy armour; they, though al- 
ready fatigaed with along journey, pressed for- 
ward under the command of Sir Bernard de Baliol ; 
and, by travelling all night, came in sight of the 
battlements of Alnwick Castle by daybreak. Wil- 
liam, it would seem, had beer abroad in the fields, 
with a slender escort of sixty horse ; and, mistaking 
the English for a detachment of bie own troops, 
he was too far udvanced to retire, before he became 
sensible of bis danger. Now it will be seen who 
are true knights,” said the intrepid monarch, and 
instantly charged the enemy. Hie efforts, how- 
ever, were unavailing; he was oon overpowered, 
and, along with hia companions, made prisoner. 

The chivalry of Yorkshire thus secared for their 
monarch a valuable prize, The magnanimity of 
Henry, however, was not equal to the gallantry of 
his subjects ; for, on getting possession of the un- 
fortunate prince, he inflicted on him every possible 
mortification. Not satisfied with exhibiting his 
rival, like a felon, with his feet tied under his horse's 
belly, to the rade gaze of the vulgar ; he sammoned 
all avons to Northampton, to witness “ the ha- 
miliating spectacle of a sovereign prince exposed 
in public to a new-invented indignity.” * 

© Hailes, 197, 198 
< 2 
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It may uppesr difficult to account for this trest- 
ment of a Rayal Captive, taken under such circam- 
stances, in an age when the honours of chivalry 
were eagerly souglit after by all the crowned heads 
of Europe. When we reflect, however, that on 
the Thureday preceding the capture of William, 
Henry himeelf had been ignominiouely scourged 
at the tomb of his formidable enemy, Thomas 3 
Becket, his Incerated feelings might, perhaps, 
have found some relief in this public exhibition 
of bis power to inflict, on a brother monarch, some- 
thing of a similar degradation. 

Willian was at firat committed prisoner to Rich- 
mond castle, in Yorkehire; but Henry, either 
from apprebension of his being insecure smong the 
acarcely-extinguished embers of the late ineurrec- 
tion, or wishing to enhance bis value in the 
of the Scots, by removing him to a greater 
‘ance, had him conveyed beyond seas, to Tha 
in Normandy. Meenwhile, the Scottish army, 
thnnderstrack at so unusual a calamity, after some 
ineffectual and misdirected attempts at reveoge, 
abandoned their spoil, and bestily retreated to their 
own country. Alarmed, however, at the irrega- 
darities which the absence of the Head of their 
Government wes likely to produce among the dis- 
<ordant and inflammable materials of which the 
‘kingdom was composed, they too hastily agreed 
to the ignominious terms proposed by the enemy ; 
and aubmitted to their King becoming the Hege- 
man of Henry for Scotland, and all lis other tere 
ritories ; and further, 

« “ The King of Scotland, David, hin brother, hie 
Barois, and other liegemen, agreed that the Soct- 
‘ish church should yield to the English church 
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euch subjection, in time ta come, as it ought of 
right, and was wont to poy in the days of the 
Kingo of England, predecessore of Heary. More- 
ever, Richerd Bishop of St. Andrew's, Rich- 
ard Bishop of Dunkeld, Geoffrey Abbot of Dun- 
fermline, and Herbert Prior of Coldingham, ar 
greed thet the English charch should have thet 
Tight over the Scottish which in justice tt ought 
to have. They slao became bound, that they them- 
selves would not gainsay the right of the English 
Chareh,” 

“A memorable clause!” says Lord Hailes, 
“ drawn up with so much ekill as to leave entire 
the question of the independence of the Scottish 
church, Henry and his ministers could never 
have overlooked such studied smbiguity of expres- 
sion. The clause, therefore, does honour to the 
Scottish clergy, who, in that evil day, stood firm 
to their privileges, and left the question of the in- 
dependence of the national church to be agitated, 
on more fit occasion, and in better times.” 

“ Tn pledge for the performance of this miser 
able treaty, William agreed to deliver up to the 
English, the castles of Rokesburgh, Berwick, Jed- 
bargh, Edinburgh aud Stirling, and gave his brother 
David and many of his chief barons sn hostages.” 

Thus atood the right of England to feudal ho- 
mage over Scotland in 1175, A superiority ac- 
quired in such an ungenerous manner, was not 
Tikely to be long eubmisted to with patience. Tha 
Scota had always plumed themselves on being aa 
tenconguered people, and able to preserve their in 
dependence against all who had attempted to in, 
vade them. Vassalage implies protection P—[t 
‘was therefore presumption in England to pretend 
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1 defend Scotland against those enemies before 
whom she herself had been obliged to truckle. 

Tt was not long before the coiluct of William 
divplayed that covered scorn of his ¢”.ge-lord, which 
his late injuries were calculated to inspire. Coan- 
tenanced by him, the Scottish bishops, at a coun- 
il held at Northampton, boldly declared, in the 
presence of the Pope's legate, “ that they had never 
yielded subjection to the English church, nor 
ought 








also entered the lists with the Roman 
Pontif,—-before whose thrests and auathemas 
Henry had se ignominiously crouched :—Yet 
though all the thunder of the Vatican was levelled 
against him,—and the Archbishop of York, armed 
with Papal authority, had not ouly excummuni- 
cated him, bat placed the kingdom under an in- 
terdict ; still he maintained his point with inflexi- 
ble resolation, till the judgment of the apostolic 
father was annalled, and ap honourable compro- 
mise obtained. ‘The contrast thus exlubited by 
hia vassal could not be very consoling to the 
feelings of the English monarch. 

In the year 1178, William, in the came spirit, 
founiled and amply endowed an abbey at Aber- 
brothiek, in honour of the loly martyr, Thomas 4 
Becket,—a saint who had been thrust down the 
throst of bis liege-lord with the sslutary applica- 
tion of the whip. It would be doing William in- 
justice to doabt the sincerity of the gratitude which 
instigated him fo this act of manificence. 

In 1189, Henry HL. died, and was succeeded by 
hie son Richard Cour de Lion. Uniike his fa- 
ther; Richard, though haughty and imperious, was 
alive to all the noble aud virtnous qualities which 
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‘ought to constitute the character of aking, As 
oon sfter the obsequies of bis father as decency 
woald permit, he invited William to his conrt at 
Canterbury, and magnanimously restored Scotland 
to her independence. The important document 
rans thas—* That Richard had rendered up to 
William, by the grace of God, King of Scots, his 
casties of Rokesburgh and Berwick, to be posses- 
sed by bim and his heirs for ever as their own 
proper inheritance. ” 

“ Moreover, we have granted to him an acquit- 
tance of all obligations which our father extorted 
from him by new instruments, in consequence of 
Ais, captivity ; under this condition always, that 
he shall completely and fully perform to us what- 
ever his brother Malcolm, King of Scotland, of 
right performed, or ought of right to have per- 
frome, to our predecessors.” * “ Richard,” 6a} faye 
Lord Heiles, “algo ordained the boundaries of the 
two kingdoms to be re-established as they had. 
been at the captivity of William. He calls them, 
“the marches of the kingdom of Scotland, (mar- 
chia regni Scotia. ") 

* He became bound to put William ia fall pos- 
session of all his fees in the earldom of Huating- 
don or eleewhere, (et in omnibus aliis), uader the 
pame contlitions as heretofore.” 

“ He delivered up ail such of the evidences of 
the homage done to Henry II. by the barons and 
clergy of Scotland, as were in his possession, and 
he declared, that ell evidences of that homage, 
whether delivered up or not, should be fed “ 
cancelled.” 





* Hailes, 155, 156. 
Ez 
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“ The price which William agreed to pay for 
thia ample restitution, was ten thousand merks 





It is with difficulty « emile can be suppressed 
when we find, eveu in the 19th century, an author 
of ench learning and talents as Dr Lingard, endea- 
‘vouring 10 fritter away the meaning and import of 
the above deed of restitution, by such fallacious 
reasoning as the following: “ The King’s” (Rich- 
ard J.) * Crragrer to the King of Scots may be 
seen in Rymer, i. 64 It is xor, as eometimes has 
‘been supposed, a FONMAL RECOGNITION OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF SCOTLAND, but a recognition, 
‘on the part of Richard, of all those xion ts which 

Henry had extorted from William for his HAN> 
soot, In liew of them he received ten thousand 
junds, probably the sam which iam wonld 
lave given to Henry. The respective righta of 
the two crowns, are now replaced on the same 
footing as formerly. William was to do to Riche 
ard whatever Malcolm ought to have done to 
Bichard’s predecessore, aud Richard wes to do to 
William whatever they ought to have done to 
Malcolm, according to an award to be given by 
eight barons, to be equally chosen by the two 
‘Kings. Moreover, William was to possess in 
England the lands whicb Malcolm hed possessed : 
andio become the liegeman of Richard for all 
lends for which hia predecessors had been the liege 
men of the English Kings, The award wos af 
terwarda given, by which it appears that the words 
libertotes, dignitates, honores, debiti, &c. mean the 
sllowances te be made, and the honours tobe shewn, 
40 the King of Scots, as often as he came to the 
English court by the command of hix lord the Eng- 
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Jish King, from the moment that he crovsed the 
borders till his return into his own territories, 
Rym. i. 87, This will explain the cluuse of Safvis 
dignitatibus suis, in the oath taken by the Scottish 
Kings, which some writers have ERRONEOUSLY 
CONCEIVED To MEAN, SAVING THE INDEPEN] 
DENCE of THEIR crown,”* If William was 
already the vassal of Henry, where was either the 
policy or the necessity ot the latéer bringing his 
right of homage into question, by meking it again 
a subject of negociation ? and if it was uot for “a 
FORMAL RECOGNITION OF THE INDEPENDENCE 
or scorLaxp” that William paid the teu thousand 
pounds (merks) to Richard, for what purpose was 
that sum paid? Henry oxtorted ny sroney from Wile 
Jiam tor his“ RaNsuM 5” his vauity bem amply 
gratified Ly the deed of homage. Richard hud wo 
¢laim to 10,0004 frou William, without granting 
him what he considered an equivalent. ‘This 
equivalent could not have been the independence 
of the Scottish church ; for even during the reign 
of Henry, we find, by a note appented by whe 
learned author to bis work, (vol. ii. p. 397, 3d 
Edit.), that when the bedience of the Scottish 
charch was demanded by the Archbishop of York, 
“it was answered that none was due ; and the an- 
swer, after a long controversy, was confirmed by 
Pope Clement III. in 1188.” 

How “ Salvis dignitutibus suis" can be ex- 
plained so as not to include the independence of 
the monarch’s crown, we are much at a jes to 
perceive. One thing, however, ia sufficiently ap- 
Porent, that the sophistry we have quoted ongbt 


= Vol ii, p. 443 & 444. 
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not to have found a place in = publication of euch 
acknowledged merit as that of Dr Lingard. 

‘As be has evidently allowed the prejudices of 
the old English chroniclers to warp his judgment 
in this affair, we may be permitted, in order to 
place the question on its proper basis, to quote the 
following short passage from hia own work, by 
which it will be seen that the Lion of England, 
showed as little pluck as HE of Scotland, when plac- 
ed in a sitnilar situation —“ In an assembly of the 
Geravan Princes and English envoye, by the delivery 
of the cap from his head, be [Richard I.] resigned 
his clown into the hands of Henry ; who restored it 
to him again to be held ae Sef of the empire, with 
the obligation of a yearly payment of five thousand 
pounds.” * Had this clam been prosecuted a- 
gainst England with the same pertinacity as Eng- 
land sdvanced her abeurd pretensions against Scot» 
Sand, it is presumed they would have beeu repel- 
led with similar scorn and derision. 

Though the generosity of Richard towards Wil- 
iam in the above transaction appears sufficiently 
couspicuous, yet there was that in the situation of 
his affaire which rendered it a matter of political ex- 
pediency. From the arrangements necessarily cou- 
nected with the crusade, in which he and his baronp 
‘were about to embark, it became @ matter of neces- 
sity, before he left Britain, to do something towards 
amoothing down the mane of the chafed Lion of 
Scotland. The gracious manner in which the 
boon was conferred, fixed its proper value in the 
estimation of the Scots, and “ converted an imps- 
thent yaneal and implacable enemy into a faitbfal 
and affectionate ally.” 

# Vol. fi. p. 487. 8d edition. 
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English historians have, on this occasion, charged 
Richard with impolicy. Happy woald it have 
been for both countries, if hix sueceasors had pos- 
sessed half the eayacity he displayed on this occa- 
sion. The consequence of this pradent measure 
‘was a cessation of hostilities between the two na- 
tions for nearly 2 centary. This tranqaillity—un- 
interrupted except by the assistance which Alex- 
ander Jf, rendered the English barons, when en- 
gaged in protecting their liberties against the en- 
croachments of King John—was highly beneficial 
to both kingdoms, Intermarriages took place 
among the nobility, and to such en extent, that 
there were few families of note but had their con- 
nexions; sud many became posessed of lands 
under both governments, Trade rose to be an 
object of attention, and received encouragement 
from the legislature. The Scottish barghs emerg- 
ed from obscurity; and money became xo plenty, 
that, thoogh William bad given ten thousand 
merks for the resignation of the homage of Scot- 
land, and a farther sum of two thousantl, * to en- 
able Richard to male ap the ransom exacted from 
him by the Emperor, still he was able to offer if 
teen thousand merks for Northumberland, + be- 
tides giving dowries upon the marriage of his two 
daughters, { amounting to fitteen thousand more. 
‘The burgesses of the towns had, ia this short in- 
terval, 80 much increased their mesne, Bs 0 offer 
aix thousand merks on this occasion. The nobles 
offered ten thousand ; and on the supposition that 
both ranks teudered according to their ee it 
© Chron, Melroe, p- 179. 
+ Mloveden, ful. 420. 
} Feder, Xol. i. p- 155, 
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may afford some criterion for judging of their re- 
lative sitvations in pecuniary matters. Though 
all these drains had been made on the tressury, 
yet Alexander II. was able to give ten thousand 
merks, besides lands, as a dowry to his second 
sister. He also sent * two bishops as envoys to 
Haco, King of Norway, to negociate the purchase 
of all the Western Isles, which they entreated 
hiv to value in fine silver, The overture, though 
declined by Haco, shows the state of the preciona 
metals among the Scots of thone days. 

In the yeer 1284, though the resignation by 
Richard muat have been atill fresh in the memo- 
ry of the English, Pope Gregory IX., at the re~ 
quest of Henry, exhorted Alexander to perform 
the conditions of the old tresty between Henry 
Tl. and William of Scotland. Alexander had too 
great a regard for the Head of the Papal Church, 
to let him remain long in ignorance of the impro- 
Priety of such exhortations; and with the same 
spirit which characterized the conduct of his fether 
towarda the See of Rome, refused, according to 
Lord Hailes, + to receive a Legate, whose origi- 
nal commission respected England alone,” as it 
«© might be interpreted in a sense prejudicial to the 
indepencency of the Scottish church, It is ree 
ported that Alexander consented to his admission, 
at the joint request of the nobility of both king- 
dome, and that he insisted for, and obtained = 
written declaration from the Legate, thet this should 
not be drawn into a precedent. Certain it is, that 
the Legate proceeded not beyond Edinburgh, and 
that Alexander avoided his presence.” It is add- 

. 





* Teelandic Chronicle, + Hailes, 166, 189, 
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ed, “ The Legate sojourned in the principal towns 
on this side the vea, and having collected a large 
sum of money, secretly, and without leave asked, 
he departed from Scotland.” 

Lord Hailes continues, “ Such wus the magna- 
nimity of Alexander JI. that the high-spirited 
Pontiff, Gregory 1X. submitted to soothe him by 
‘8 detail of specious and affected reasons, tending 
to evince the propriety of » legation in Scotland.” 
‘The “ church of Scotland,” says thet Pope, * se- 
Imowledges the Romish see as her immediate 
mother in things spiritual. To leave her destitute 
of the consolation of a Legate from us, would be 
an indignity which we cannot in conecience allow. 
Were wo, by onr Legate, to visit the church of 
England, and yet neglect the neighbouring church 
of Scotland, she might think us destitute of ma- 
temal affection.” 

In 1239, Alexander married Mary de Couci, 
sughter of 2 powerfal baron in Picardy. ‘The 
politics of this lady's family were adverse to Eng- 
land, and Henry became jealous of her influence 
ever her husband. Various circumstances occur- 
Ted to foster the seeds of animosity in the mind 
of the English monarch ; among other things, it 
was told him that Alexander bad said, That 
“be owed no homage to England for any part 
of his territories, and would perform none.” 
Henry secretly prepared for war, by soliciting anc- 
cour from the Earl of Flanders, and inatigating 
the Irish to invade Scotland; while he collected 
‘& Dumerous army at Newcastle, ready to co-oper- 
ate with them. a 

Though the claim of homage was not put Jorth 
among the reasons for this display of hostility, yet 
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the real ground of quarrel was well enough un- 
deratood by the Scots; and on thet account the 
war became so popalar, thet though Henry had 
intercepted troops sent to aid Alexander by John 
de Couci, his brother-in-law, he was enabled to 
confront his enemy with a formidable body of 
well appointed cavalry, and nearly one hundred 
thousand foot, al] hearty in the cacse, and ani- 
mated, by the exhortutions of their clergy, to the 
Inghest pitch of enthusiasm. Under these circum- 
stances, Hemy found it expedient to negociate ; 
and his lofty pretensions were softened down to 6 
very moderate and reasonabie agreement, viz. 
« Alexander became engaged to live in aniity with 
England, and never to aed her enemies, unless the 
English should do him wrong.” 

With such 2 character, Henry found it was in 
vain to tamper. We, therefore, hear nothing more 
of Scottish homage till after the death of Alex- 
ander, who being succeeded by his son, a child of 
eight years old, Henry solicited mandate from 
Pope Innocent 1Y. to the effect, “ That Alexan- 
der, being his liegeman, should not be anointed ot 
crowned without his permission. He also re- 
queated a grant of the tenth of the ecclesiastical 
revenues of Scotland.” To expect that the last 
request would have been granted, was preposter- 
ous; but Lenry perhaps imagined, that by angling 
with two hooks, he might chance to catch one 
fib. “The Pope honestly and peremptorily re- 
jected both requests ; the first, as Jerogeting from 
the honour of & sovereign prince; the second, as 
wnexampled.” In the mean time, the Scots, with- 
ontveigning to wait the decision of the Pontiff, 
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proceeded with the coronation of their infant to- 
vereign. : 

On the 26th December 1252, Alexander IIL, 
being about ten years of age, appeared at York, 
to celebrate his nuptials with Margaret, daughter 
of Henry IIL, to whem he had been betrothed in 
1242. After doing homage for his estates in Eng- 
land, Henry also demanded that he should do 
homage for the kingdom of Scotland, as a fief 
holding of England, * sceurding to the usage re- 
corded in many ebronicler.” ‘The anawer of 
Alexander showed that his instructors had not left 
him ouprepered on the subject. He stated, “ That 
he had been invited to York to marry the Princess 
of England, not to treat of affairs of state, and 
that he could not take a step so important, with- 
ont the knowledge and spprobation of hie Parlia- 
ment.”* Passing over the meanness of Henry. 
in endeavouring to circumvent a child of ten years 
old, the fatility of thus practising upon a minor, 
ought to have prevented such a proposal ; since he 
must have known, that although Alexander had 
‘even then reached the yeare of maturity, yet, with- 
‘out the sanction of his Parliament, hie compliance 
was unavailing. Indeed Henry's attempt to entrap 
the innocence of his son-in-law, would almost in- 
dicate that he was very fer advanced in dotage. 


+ This reply of Alexander bas been noticed, by va- 
rious historians, as an uncommon instance of the preco- 
city of the Royal intellect. Lord Hailes speaks of it 
displaying & prudence and resolution superior to bis years 
‘Without detracting from the merits of Alexander, it might 
with more propriety be considered as merety the well-con, 
ned lesson given him by the watchful guardians of the in= 
dependence of bis ctown, whom experience had taught to 
be prepared for the attempt. 
VOL, I. ¥ 
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Henry sppears either to have seen his mistake 
afterwards, or to have become ashamed of his at- 
tempta on Alexander. In 1259, the Pope, baring 
appointed his own cheplain, John de Cheyam, an 
Englishman, to the vacant see of Glangow, Henry 
thus writes to Alexander, who intended the va- 
cancy for Nicolas Moffat, Archdeacon of Teviot- 
dale, “ Although he is my subject,” said Heary, 
® T wonld not solicit you in his behalf, could any 
benefit arise to you from your opposition to s man 
on whom the Pope has already bestowed eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction. ” 

In 1260, the Queen of Scotland became ex- 
ceinfe; and being desirous to lie-in at her father's 
court, Alexawder accompanied her, after the fol- 
lowing clanee was inserted in their eafe-conduct, 
“ That neither the King nor bis attendants ehould 
be required to treat of state sffaira during this 
visit,” Henry also made oath, that he would re- 
form: tee eee, aad ber chal inenlty tothe 

8. 

In 1268, Henry affected to use his influence 
with Haco, King of Norway, to desist from his 
hostile intentions against Scotland. Haco denied 
sach intentions; and Alexander, who perhaps 
questioned the sincerity of Henry's interference, 
sent the Steward of Scotland to demand payment 
of the arrears of his danghter's dowry. Henry 
made a partial payment of five hundred merke, 
and promised the remainder in two instalments, 
one at Michaelmas 1263, und the other at Eoster 
1264. “I appoint such distant terme,” said he, 
“because I mean to be punctasl, and not to dis- 
‘sppoint you any more.” “ To an English read- 
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er,” cays Lord Hailes, “ this might seem incredi- 
ble; but the original instrament exists.” 

In 1268, Prince Edward, son of Henry, being 
about to engage in a crusade, Pope Clement 1V., 
at the instigation of the English court, ordered the 
Scottish clergy to pay a tenth of their revenues to 
the King of England, to sid the undertaking. This 
indirect attempt on their liberties was resisted by 
Alexander and his ecclesiastics, who spurned at the 
obnoxious assessment, though they declared their 
willingness to farnish their proper quota of erusa- 
ders, Adam Earl of Carrick, and David Ear! of 
Athol, with other barons, engaged in the expedition. 

On Michaelmas day 1278, Alexander, being 
present in the Englieh Parliament, syore fealty to 
Edward, in general terms, for the lands held by 
him of the Crown of England, Edward accepted 
it, “ aaving the claim of homage for the kingdom 
of Scotland, whenever he or his heirs should think 
proper to make it;” an early development of the 
views of this ambitious monarch, which did not 
eacape the notice of Alexander. 

No further measures inimical to the independ- 
ence of Scotland, appear to have been taken till 
1284, when Edward applied to Pope Martin IV. 
for “a grant of the tenths collected in Scotland for 
the relief of the Holy Land.” The conduct of 
the Pontiff, however, showed the opinion he en- 
tertained of the request. He made the grant un- 
der these conditions, all equally unpalateable or 
inconvenient to the royal applicant: They were, 
“ That Edward himself should assome the cross 
before Christroas,—obtain the conseut of the Kin, 
of Scots—and, out of the money levied, poly 
the Scottish crusaders.” 
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The followiog year, Scotland was deprived of 
the pradent and watchful guardianship of her mo 
narch ; who was killed by an accident, 16th March 
1285-6. At a grand council held at Scone, 11th 
‘April 1286, © regency was appointed for the go- 
‘vernment of the kinrdom. The lineage of Alex- 
ander had hecome extinct in hie person, with the 
exception of an infant grandchild, danghter of Eric, 
King of Norway. ‘This female, whose right to 
the crown tad been solemnly acknowledged by 
the Scottish barons in 1284, was deemed by Ed- 
ward desirable watch for his eon; and he lost no 
time in despatching ambasadore to Scotland to 
negoéiate a marriage, From the comparatively 
geod understanding that had prevailed between the 
two countries during the late reign, he found the 
Scots no way opposed to his views. The propo- 
sal was therefore entertained ; and, on the 18th 
July 1290, the regents, clergy, and baronage of 
Scotland, having met the ambassadors of England 
at Brigham, situated on the north bank of the 
‘Tweed, between Coldstream and Kelso, a treaty 
‘wes concluded, consisting of fourteen articles ; in 
all of which nos the slightest allasion ia made to 
any superiority over Scotland, with the exception 
of the following clause:— Saving always the 

ight of the King of England, and of all others 
tich, before the date of this treaty, belonged to 
him, or any of them, in the marches, or elsewhere, 
or which ought to belong to him, or any of them, 
in all time coming” 

Tn the salvo thus artfully introduced, we have a 
gontinastion of that quibbling, sinister, and narrow- 
minded policy, which marked the conduct of the 
English Govarnment in this disgraceful affair. Af- 
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ter the question had been so completely set at rest, 
it was extremely irritating for the Seots, whenever 
‘any national calamity befel them, to be annoyed by 
the perpetual recurrence of such barefaced at- 
tempts upon their liberties, Though the Kings of 
Scotland repeatedly did homage to the Kings of 
England, for the tanda they held in that country, 
it was no more than what the latter submitted to 
do to those of France. When the English, there 
fore, atrove, by such insidious measures, to entrap 
the inexperience of the Scottish Kings, and to en- 
croach on the independence of their crown, it en- 
gendered among those who bad the honour of their 
country at heart, a bitterness of spirit, which, a5 
the attempts were persevered in, settled down to a 
deep-rooted and inextingnishable animosity. There 
‘was no scarcity of men in both countries, who had 
eufficient penetration to see, and judgment to ep- 
preciate, the advantages that might have been se- 
cured to all, were the whole island united under 
one head. Bat, from the ungenerous policy of the 
English, this desirable object could not be attain- 
ed, except by a sactifice on the part of the Scots, 
of all that honourable minds hold dear,~-THE GLO- 
RIES OF A LONG AND UNCONQUERED LINE OF 
ANCESTRY, THEIR OWN INDEPENDENCE, AND 
THE CONSEQUENT DEGRADATION OF THEIR OFF 
serina. These were the terme which the Eng- 
lish unjustly demanded ; and euch terme the Scot- 
tish nation as sternly rejected.” Events have 


*® The following quotation is from the work of « learned 
Englistoan, 

« There is" (inter Poemata, M.S, D. R. Maittnd, 
B 6 Poy, Armig.) «* manuscript necount of Habrt 
the Third’s contest with our Henry the Fourth, upon the 

¥2 
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showa the soundness of their judgment ; and their 
posterity may lea, from the history of Ireland, 
the extent of gratitude to which their patriotiam is 
entitled, 


The question of homage bas now been traced 
from ite origia to the aegociation of Edward with 
the Scots at Brigham. Had all other evidence 
respecting the independence of Sootland been de- 
etruyed, the existence of this treaty would alone 
have annihilated the pretensions of Edward: For, 
if the King of Scots had been the Hegeman of the 
English monarch, his daughter, or any unmarried 
female succeeding to the throne of Scovand, would 


subject of Homage ; in the conclusion whereof (after the 
word Fens) is this inscription—The Ring (for eign) 
of the Rey Robert, made be Dran David Stel, In this 
the King of Lugland summuns Robert to do fealty at 
London. 

Eftis the rickt of Brutus King, 

uot hed all Inland in gonerning, Se 
An return to which, ‘tis sffirm’d that 

Scotland evir git kes bene free, 

Sin Scota of Bgypt tuack the ace. 
It's likewise observ'd, that England itself (having been 
four times conquer'd by the Romans, Sozons, Danes, and 
Normans) hay little ground for such a challenge ; and 
ought to remember how trequemly she has maiscarry'd in 
her adventures of that kind, In couclusion, Robert pro- 

s the deciding this controversie by sixty ‘against siaty 
{of the Rayal Blood of both Ningdom), fory agua 
forty, of twenty against twenty: Oh, if Henry approves 
it, that the two Kings theraselves may end it in a single 
combat, 0 which last offer, are these remarkable tines. 
“ T proffer me te pricf on the 
‘AE we and Scotland yit are free, 
And of the Paip nothing we havid, 

= But of the Kirk our Fasth of auld.” 
Seo Nickolion’s Scottish Historical Library, ps 154 155, 
‘Sya. ed, and 43 of 4to. 
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of necessity have been a ward of the English 
crown. Can it, therefore, fora moment be aup- 
posed, that Edward I, a prince eo feelingly alive 
to what he considered his prerogutive, and whose 
political ssyscity and intimate acquaintance with 
the whole system of jurisprudence had procured 
for bim the title of the “EncrisH Jostiniay,” 
would have so far forgotten what was due to him- 
elf, a to eubmit to negociate, where he bad a tight 
to command ? 


‘The views, however, of both parties in the above 
treaty, were not destined to be realized. The 
young Queen, the object of such solicitude, and 
on whom the bopes of the Scottish nation were 
suspended, sickened on her voyage, and died 
at Orkney about the end of September 1290, 
No provision had been made for the succession 
to the Scottish crown, beyond the offspring of 
Alexander ; and, as Lord Hailes judiciously re- 
marks, * the nation looked no farther, and perhaps 
it duret not look farther.” Under these circam- 
stances, the sceptre of Scotland became a bone of 
contention between the leaders of two powerful 
factions; and there being no third party in the 
country able to control and enforce the submission 
of the unsuccessfal claimant, it was deemed ex- 
pedient to submit their pretensions to the arbitra- 
tion of the King of England, Edward, who 
watched every opportunity of aggrandizing himself 
at the expense of his neighbours, had determined, 
whether solicited or not, to interfere in the dis- 
posal of the Scottish crown. Haring summoned 
the barons of Yorkshire, Lancashire, Westthore- 
land, Cumberland, and Northumberland, (smong 
whom were Bruce and Baliol, the two competitors 
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for the Scottish throne), to meet him, with home 
and fovt, at Norham, on the 5th Juve, he desired 
the nobility and clergy of Scotland to assemble at 
the same place on the 10h May. 

A conference ‘sccordingly wos held, when Ed- 
ward commanded Roger le Brabazon, Justiciary of 
England, 10 inform the assembly in his name, 
“ Thet be hed considered the difficulties in which 
the kingdom of Scotland was involved by the 
death of Alexander and his offspring, and the 
dangers arising from disputed succession: That 
his good will and affection to the whole nation, 
and to each individual in it, were sincere, 
their defence he himeelf was interested: TI at he 
had called the Scots to meet him at this place, 
with the view that justice might be done to ull the 
competitors, and the internal tranquillity of the 
singdom established: That he had undertaken a 
Jong journey to do j sti, in Peron to all, as 
Superior and Lord Paramount of the Kingdom 
of Scotland : That he meant not to encroach on 
the rights of any man; but, on the contrary, as 
Lord Paramount, to administer ample snd speedy 
justice to all.” 

That his purposes might be the more effects 
ally sccomplisheil, he required their hearty recog- 
nition of his title as Lord Paramount ; and he de- 
clared his willingness to use their advice in the 
settlement of the nation. 

The whole assembly stood motionless and 
sitent. At length ome one had the cournge to 
utter these worde:—‘ No answer can be mado 
Woile the throne is vacant.’ ‘By holy Ed- 
ward!" cried the King, « By holy Edward, whose 
crown it is that I wear, I will vindicate my just 
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rights, or perish in the attempt !'* ‘The Scots re- 
quested s delay in order to inform those of their 
countrymen who were absent ; and, in consequence, 
the proceedings were put off till the next day, A 
farther delay was then requested ; and they wore 
allowed a term of three weeks. By thet time, 
Edward knew that the barons he hsd summoned 
Would be assembled in arms. 

This power was, no doubt, intended to insure 
the submission of the Scots. Enemies, however, 
more dangerous than the English barons, were at 
work in their councils, Amongst the secret emis- 
series of Edward, William Frazer, Bishop of St 
Andrew's, and one of the Regents, acted with 
treacherous duplicity towards his colleagues, A 
partisan of Baliol, be serapled at no means, how- 
ever disgraceful, provided they advanced the in- 
terest of his employer.t Conduct of thie kind 
could not well be concealed ; it quickly engender- 
ed animosity and distrust among thoss who ad- 
hered to the interest of Brace. Weakened, there- 
fore, by their jealousies, and disanited by their 
conflicting interests, the aristocracy of Scotland 


* Hailes, p. 943, 244, 

+ Baliol, who, on the death of the Scottish Queen, as- 
sumed the title of « Hares regni Scotia,” bad engaged 
the powerful interest of the Bishop of Durhsra, Y . 

ft of all the manors portessed by Alexunder IIL, in 

‘umberland ;—or, in the event of Edward refusing to 
sanction the grant, fily manors in Scotland, in lieu of 
them, Had ne of the other competitors been preferred, 
‘this grant must have fallen to the ground.~-frriginal Char- 
fer in poucanon of Mr Astle, and published in his Accownt 
of the Seals of the Kings of Scotland, p, 22. Its more 
than probable that the influence and services of the Bishop” 
of St Andren’s had been secured by prospects perhaps 
equally advantageous. 
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soon became as subservient as the crafty wsurper 
could desire. 

Edward, finding them in this manner monlied: 
to his purpose, and wishing to take away the appear- 
ance of compulsion, appointed the Scots to meet 
him at Upeettiington, within the boundary of their 
own country. The Bishop of Bath, who was the 
Chancellor of England, resumed the proceedings 
of the adjourned meetings. He stated, that “ by 
various evidences, it eufliciently appeared that the 
English Kings were Lords Paramount of Scot 
land, and, from the most distant ages, * had either 
possessed, or claimed that right ; that Edward bad 
required the Scots to produce their evidences or 


© In suppart of this claim, Dr Lingerd has, with great 
industry, collected the evidence afforded by the ancient 
chrovicles of England from Brutus downward. These 
fabricstions of the cloisters, however, are contradicted by 
events, rexpecting the truth of which the historians of both 
countries are agreed. It is rather singular, that when Joba 
became the Hiegeman of the Bee of Rome, and, with the 
consent of his barons, surrendered vaz ¢ xixcposor xxG~ 
‘AMD AND IRELAXD 70 BE HELD OF THE POPE IY FEE, FOR A 
‘TuousaNn mans,” that he should have tricked his Holi- 
Reis out of sux KuNcDOM OF scotLAND, Surnly the exami- 
lost on the English monarch, when he 
the chureb, and Kept back w third of his 
kingdoms, Dr Lingard does not inform his readers haw 
the watchful guardian of “ the Patrimony of St Peter” 
canae to wink at so gross an imposition. 

‘After all that the learned Doctor has advanced on the 
subject, it is pretty plain, that the homage of England over 
Scotland is something like that which was exiorted by Skt 
Dunstan from a certtin potentate who shall be nameless. 
‘Though the saint compelled him to ery peceawi, ina man- 
ner that made s great noise in the world st the time, yet 

bin he became relieved from the scrape, and had got bis 
nove in order, hie zaintehip found his vassal as troublesome 
and evil disposed os ever. 
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arguments to the contrary, and had declared him- 
self ready to admit them, if more cogent than his 
own, and upon the whole matter to pronounce 
righteous judgment ; thet as the Scots had pro- 
duced nothing, the King was resolved, a8 Lord 
Paramount, to determine the question of the suc- 
cession,” * 

The Scots were right in refraining from the 
discnanion of question which they knew bad long 
‘ince been set at rest. Had they entered the arena, 
they wonld have found themselves but ill prepar- 
ed to meet the lawyers of Edward, ¢ who had pos- 
sessed themselves of the chronicles and other 
writings that were kept in those Scottish monas- 
tories, which had been under the charge of English 
ecclesiastics, These recorda were afterwards 
found to differ essentially from those kept in mo- 
nasteries where Scottish churchmen had the su- 
periority. In the muniments of the former, every 
thing favourable to Scotland, respecting the ques 
tion, had either been suppressed, or rendered nuga- 
tory by interpolation ; while in the archives of the 
latier, her ancient independence and unsullied re- 
putation, were as clearly manifested. A reference, 
however, to these falsified documents, surprised 
and bewildered the inexperienced among the Scots. 

Te was part of the policy of Edward to increase 
the dificulties of coming to a decision, by eucou- 
raging new candidates to come forward ; as their 
claims, though futile, alarmed the original eompe- 
titors, and rendered them more obsequions to hia 
will, At this meeting eight claimanta appeared 


+ Hales, p. 245, 246. 
+ Langioft, vol. ii. p. 248. 
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for the crown, and they were afterwards increased 
to ten ; all of whom, including Brace end Baliol, 
acknowledged Edward as Lord Paramount of 
Scotland, and agreed that seizine of the kingdom 
and its fortresses shonld be delivered to Edward ; 
“ becanse,” said they, ‘‘ judgment cannot be with- 
out execution, nor execution without possession of 
the anbject of the award.” Edward wes to find 
security for the fsithful restitution of his charge 
in two months from the date of bis award. 

Tn consequence of this agreement, Scotland and 
her fortifications were surrendered into the hands 
of her artful adversary on the 11th June 1291. 

An universal homage was now required ; and 
during the summer, many churchmen, berons, and 
even 28, swore fealty to the usurper. 
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CHAPTER III. 


ITM, PARENTAGE, AND ZARLY YEARS OF WALLACE. 


Sia Wiir1am WALLACE was descended from a 
respectable family in the weat of Scotland. His 
father, who enjoyed the honour of knighthood, 
‘was Laird of Elderslie and Auchiubothie, and mer- 
ried the daughter of Sir Raynald, or, ing to 
some, Sir Hugh Crawford, sheriff of Ayr. 

‘exact period when the ancestors of Wallace first 
settled in thie country, is a matter of uncertainty. * 


@ A family of the name of Waleis alto existed in Eng- 
Jand, some of whom appear 10 have attained the highest 
civic honours in the city of London. We sre informed 
by Stowe, that, in 1299, when part of the palace of West- 
‘minster, and the public buitdings of tbe adjoining mouzs- 
tery, were destroyed by fire, a Parliament was held by 
Edward in the house of Heory Waleis, Mayor of Lon 
don, at Stehenbeth, when crokards, pollards, and rosa- 
ries, coyned in foreign parts heyond seas, and uttered for 
stetlings, were cried down.” Henry Waleis was also 
‘Mayor in 1300; and « person of the same name is mex 





tioned as 1 covtributed largely to the building of 
«© 8 Mart wureh, in the vintry of London ;” he in 
aloo said to have fled the office of Mayor, during which 


time he built « prison, ealled the Tun, in Cornhill, for 
night-walkers. In 1296, when Edward granted the citi. 


zens of London the right of electing their chief 
‘trate, one William Waleis was by the public voice 
‘to the civic chair. 
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It ia, however, very probable that they were origi- 
nally from Normandy; and those who support 
thie opinion, mention one Eimeras Galleius, as the 
insmediate progenitor of the Scottish family of this 
name. This person 3 as a witness to the 
charter of the Abbey of Kelso, foanded by David I. 
about the year 1128, and is supposed to have 
been the father of Richard Wallace, one of the 
witnesses tu the cbarter of the Abbey of Paisley, 
fonnded in 1160, by Walter, High Steward of 
Scotland. From the Steward he received a grant 
of a considerable portion of the district of Kyle, 
which he named Richardton or Ricardtown, after 
himself. Thia Ricard or Richard, who was the 
mont powerful vassal of the Stewards in Kyle, 
granted to the monks of Melrose the lands of Bar- 
mon and Godeneth, with their pertinents ; and this 
grant, aa appears from the Chart. of Melrose, No. 
197., Caledonia, IID. p. 488, was confirmed by 
the second Walter the Steward. Richard was enc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, also named Richard, who 
appears to have altered, or softened down the 
name into Walays. Respecting this last person, 
no particulars have been related, except that he 
was cotemporary with Alan the High Steward, 
who died about 1204, He war succeeded by his 
younger brother Henry Walays, who acquired 
some lands under the Steward in Renfrewshire, 
early in the 13th century ; which lands descend- 
ed by inheritance to Adsm Walays, who is stated 
to bave been living in the year 1259, and to have 
hed two sons, Adam snd Malcolm. Adam, being 
~the eldest, succeeded to the family estate of Ricard- 
town. Malcolm, the father of our hero, received 
the lands of Elderslie, and married, 2s we have 
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already stated, the daughter of the Sheriff of Ayr. 
Some writers amert this to have been his second 
marrisge ; and farther, that by his first he had two 
daughters, one of whom was married to Thomas 
Haliday or Halliday, who held lands under Bracein 
Annandale ; while others maintain that he had only 
two sons, Malcolm * and William, the former by the 
firat toarriage, and the latter by the daughter of 
Sir Hugh Crawford. It is, however, more than 
probable that these two sons were the issue of one 
marriage ; as Wyntown, who mentions the circam- 
tance of his having an elder brother, takes no 
notice of their being born of different mothers. 
Hin elder brother is, by some, supposed to have 
been killed slong with his father, Sir Malcolm, in 
aekirmish with the English ; but this statement 
seems at variance with Wyntown’s couplet— 
« Hys eldare Brodyre the herytage 
‘Had, and joysyd in his dayis." 
Pol. ti. p. 91. 

From which it would appear, that the “ eldare bro- 
dyre” outlived the favier, since he aucceeded to 
“the herytage ;" an though he may have fallen 
by the hands of the Englisb, it must have been 
‘subsequent to the death of his father. 

Sir William, the subject of our narrative, was 
born in the reign of Alexander Il]. The preciae 
year of his birth is not mentioned in any record 
at present known to exist, It is uaual, however, 
for our historians to commence their accounts of 
him in 1297, as if he had then, for the first time, 
burst forth upon the notice of his countrymen, 

® Fordun says the name of the elder son was Antffen,, 
and thus speaks of him—« Cujus frater senior miles An- 
dreas nomine, et militise cingulo succinctus. ” 


Tn the preface to one edition of Blind Harry, 
ho ie stated to have been about twenty-seven 

of age at the time of bis execution. This, 
Rewerer, would imply » precocity of stature and 
strength, and s maturity of judgment too mire 


length by 
those early writers who bave bended down his 
tory. lf he was twenty-seven in 1905, he would 
consequently be only nineteen in 1297. Cunit be 
supposed that a youth of that age, without infu. 
ence, and whos fame, would a been ~ ta 
persuade men, his superiors in birth, years and ex- 
perience, to array themselves under bis banner, and 
submit to hia control? In the work of the Min- 
etrel we are told 
4 Fourty and fyve off age, Wallace was canld, 
Thay hah he Was to [the] Southeron sauld.” 
As this, however, is at variance with what is 
elsewhere stated in the eame work, it is probably 
‘an error of the transcriber, who may have mistaken 
“ thirtie” for “fourty,” aa we find it is said, in 
“ Buke Fyrst,” in alluding to our hero, “ Seot- 
land was lost quhen be was bot » child.” The term 
“ child” here made use of, is not to be considter- 
ed as inferring that degree of infancy usually ua- 
derstood in our day, but s youth acting, or able to 
‘ct, 9a page or equire to come feudel snperior. That 
this is the Minstrel’s meaning, is evident from the 
€cYawing lines, 
 -Ybit he was than semly, stmk and bald ; 
And he of age was bot auchtene yer guid, ” 
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an age inconsistent with bis being 45 at the time 
of bis death, If we are to suppose that Henry 
dated the loes of Scotland from the solemn surrem 
der of the kingdom, and all its fortifications, to 
Edward on the 11th June 1291, it will nearly 
correspond with the correction now offered; and 
if his words are to be taken in the strict Jiteral 
sense, that he was thirty-five years of ago on the 
day he was betrayed to the English, it will follow, 
that he was born on the Sth Augast 1270. Wyn- 
town, who first introduces him to notice in the 
spring of 1297, says that he had already die- 
tinguished himeelf in sueh 2 manner, as to have 
excited the envy and animosity of the English 
soldiers. In accordance with the above date, 
‘Wallace would then be in his twenty-seventh year ; 
which, considering that there was no open rupture 
to call forth the fiery spirits of the age till 1296, 
was allowing him no more than a reasonable 
time for spreading his fame smong the English 
garrisons stationed in Scotland. 

1291. His eariy years are said to have been passed 
ander the superintendence of his uncle, a wealthy 
ecclesiastic at Dunipace in Stirlingshire, from 
whom he received the first radiments of his edu- 
cation. This worthy man had been at great paios 
in storing hia mind with the choicest apoplithegmeto 
be found in the Latin classics, particularly those 
where the love of liberty is most powerfully re- 
commended ; and the efforts of the tutor were 
amply rewarded by the amor patria excited in the 
breast of the pupil. How long he remained at 
Dunipece is uncertain; but he appears to haere 
been at Elderslia in 1291, when the order for an 
universal homage of the people of Scotland was 
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promalgeted by Edward, in his sseuaved character 
of Lord Perea « All who came were ad- 
mitted to swear fealty. They who came and re- 
fased, were to be arrested, until performance; 
they who came not, but sent excuses, to have the 
velidity of their excuses tried in the next parlia- 
ment; they who neither came nor sent excuses, 19 
be committed to close custody.” * The family of 
Eideralie appear to have been among the let 
clase of recusants, Sir Malcolm, setting all the 
penalties of won-conformity et defiance, resolutely 
vefused to take an oath 20 subversive of the inde- 
pendence of hia country. Aware, however, thet 
She sresgts fis Seales at Eldon ws iow 
cient to protect him sgainat consequences 
tis refusal, he retired with hie eldest aon to the 
featnesses of the Lennox, while William, along with 
Jus mother, sought the protection of a powerful 
relation at Kilspindis in the Carse of Gowrie ; und 
from this Intter place he was sent to the seminary 
attached to the cathedral of Dundee, to receive 
what farther education the learning of the age af- 
forded. Here be contracted a sincere and last 
friendehip with hia biographer, John Blair, a young 
man oi that time of great promise, who, on fin- 
ishing hie etudies, became « Benedictine monk, 
and afterwards officiated as chaplain to his heroic 
friend, 

‘With this faithfal companion, and other youths 
of similar dispositions, Wallace used to lament 
over the degradation to which the country waa 


daily subjected ; and, fired with indignation at the 
~jriving insaleace of the Englih colder, he feos 


© Hailes, p. 255. 
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ved an essociation smong his fellow-studenta for the 
purpose of defending themselves, aod restraining 
‘the wanton outrages of the intruders, by chastis- 
ing their aggressions whenever the parties were to 
‘ve found in convenient situations. Thie, from the 
licentions habits of the soldiery, frequently occur- 
red ; and seldom were they allowed to escape, with- 
‘out experiencing the effects of their vengeance. 

Tn these juvenile bickerings, too unimportant to 
attract the attention of those in eathority, Wallace 
bad frequent opportunities of displaying that dex- 
ferity and strength, with which Natare had so am- 
ply endowed him, In bim, his compsnions found 
suited all the qualifcations they could desire in 
2. leader—a head to devise, and a hand to execute, 
the most daring enterprises—e fertile imagination 
ever teeming with stratageme—and a prudence and 
foresight which provided against all contingencies ; 
30 that, when once he determined on any project, 
however difficult, they were always confident of 
ita being crowned with success. 

Te is not to be imagined that an saeociation of 
young men, amoug whom talents and bravery were 
distinguishing characteristics, would not feel deep- 
ly interested in the momentous crisis to which 
their country waa approaching. The ambition of 
Eciward, and his designs against the independence 
of their native Jand, were too apparent to escape 
the notice of any who had not an interest in ap- 
pearing wilfully blind. ‘The eubserviency of those 
who represented the aristocracy wes, therefore, 
regarded by their countrymen with feelings of 
humiliation and shame. It happened ut 
for their characters, aa well as for the safety of 
the country, that most of the nobility held pos- 
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feesiona on both sides of the Tweed; and their 
eelfislmess dictated a line of policy extremely dan« 
geroua to the independence of Scotland. A wish 
to preserve their estates in both countries inclined 
them to a ready ubedience to whatever side was 
mort likely to gain the preponderance. Edward, 
who, in addition to his conquests on the Continent, 
had annexed the principality of Wales to the Eng- 
lish crown, appeared to them, in the distracted 
state of their country’s affairs, as very likely to 
consolidate Britain under his powerful and ener- 
getic eway. Under these feelings, they vied with 
ench other in their endeavonra to propitiate the 
‘ueurper by disgracefal compliauces. The poorer 
gentry, however, entertained sentiments of a dif- 
ferent description, and watched the progress of the 
aubmission respecting the succession with feverish 
impatience. 

1291. Since the surrender of the Regents on the 
11th June, the different towns and castles of Scot- 
Jand had been garrisoned by English soldiers. Be- 
tween the military and the inhabitants, us might 
have been expected, brawls wero of no unfrequent 
oceurrence—and in those which came under the no- 
tive of our hero, he seldom remained sn inactive 
spectator. Gilbert de Umfraville * being remov- 


© This Gilbert de Umfraville, according to Dugdaiv, 





was dewended from Robert de Umfravilic, Knight of 
Tours, otherwise called Robert with the Beard, who wat 
is kinsman of William the Conqueror, Having obtained 


a grant of the Scottish as well sy the English inheritance 
of Togram de Bulicl, Urfraville became Fail of Angus, 
sd wax constituted governor of the castles of Dundee 
Snd"Forfar. Justly considering that he held these for- 
rene ia charge from the Scottish Regency, be could 
bot surrender trem to England, unless Edward and. the 
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ed from the command of the castles of Dundee 
and Forfar, one Selby, the bead of a freeboot. 
ing family in Cumberland, was appointed te suc» 
ceed him. His sun, a fiery and impetuous youth, 
having too rashly insulted Wallace, the later 
struck him dead om the spot with his dagger; 
and, though surrounded by the train of bis ineub 
ter, effected his escape to the house of a female 
dependent, who concealed him from hia pursners. 
Besides young Selby, two or three others, who at- 
tempted to intercept him in his fight, wore either 
Killed or severely wounded. The case, therefore, 
became one of too cerious a nature to be over- 
looked. The prudent menagement of hia preser~ 
yer enabled him to quit the town withont being 


Scottish Regency joined in en obligation to indemnify 
him. His demand wes complied with ; on which Lord 
Hhiles remarks, that “« he was the only Scotsman who 
acted with integrity and spirit on this trial of national im- 
togrity and spirit.” Bat, unfortunately for even this so- 
itary instance of integrity, Gilbert de Urfraville was an. 
Englishman, and, 2s his conduct showed, a prudent, cav- 
tous, circumspect man of the world, who wished to pre- 
serve his possemions in both countries, by standing fair 
with both governments. His request could not be ob 
Jected to by cither of the parties. ‘The expenses he Ind 
out in maintaning tho castle were afterwards allowed 
him, in consequence of & sent by Edward to the 
Bishops of St Andrews aod Glasgow, avd the auber guar- 
diane of the kingdom. In 22 Edward I. Renee 
Dugdale) he was summoned w Porispont, with hone 
and araxy to atteod Edward on his expedition to Frances 
and in 28 Edward I, he was summoned to Parliament, 
‘but not by the title of Earl of Angus, ti] 25 Edward ., 
‘at which time, says the above authonty, « our lawyers of 
England were somewhat startled, and refusal, in thei. 
briefs and instruments, to scknowledge him Earl, by Tea- 
‘on that Angur was not within the Hngdom of England, 
‘untit he had openly produced the King’s warrant,” 
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observed. An act of outlawry followed this slangh- 
ter; and Wallace was hunted from covert to ce- 
vert by the emissaries of the constable, who, eager 
to revenge the death of his eon, offered great re- 
wards for his apprehension. His success in elud- 
ing his pursuers was equal to the boldness of his 
offence. * 


* Lord Hailes, in remarking on this anecdate, as told. 
by Buchanan, says, “I suspect, however, that this is no- 
thing more than an abridgement of Blind Harry in cla: 
sical Latin. It may be remarked, by the way, thet this 
‘one of the most specious tales in the book, for it is cha 
racteristical." ‘The value of hiv Lardship's * Historical 
Doubts" are now beginning to be appreciated. There 
tare many tales cqually specious, and equally characteristi- 
cal, to be found in the book, which his natural acuteness 
would have found no dificulty in discovering, bad he Isid 
down the quill of the lawyer, when he took up the pen of 
the historian, Mr Tytler gives the story, and quates Wyn- 
town as one of his authorities, This is a mistake; Wyne 
town is silent on the mibject; and I suspect the truth of it 
must rest on the evidence of the Minstr.!, and traditions 
still current in the country, amoug which’ are the follow- 
ing: — Edward I. thought Duudce of sufficient conse 
quence to be occupied by an English garrion; and the 
illustrious Wallace (with his companions, John Bisir, 
probably of the Balihayock family, and Sir Nicl Camp- 
Dell of Lochaw) is said by tradition to have received his 
education at Dundee school, and, in this situation, to 
have begun his exploits with the death of the son of the 
English Governor. "—Sint. Account, vol. viii. p. 912, 215. 

There is a very respectable man in Longforgan (in 
Perthshire), of the name of Smith, a weaver, and th 
mer of a few actes of land, who has in his possession a 
stone which is called Wailace’s Stone. It is what was for- 
merly called in this country s bear-stone, bollow like a 
large mortar, and was made use of to unhusk the bear or 

barley, as preparative forthe poh wah s large wooden 

long before harley-mills were known. Its station 
‘was on one side of the door, and covered with a flat stone 
for a seat when not otherwise employed. Upon this stone 
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After larking among the woods and impene- 
truble recesses of the country, till the heat of the 
pursuit had subsided, Wallace ventured to com- 
municate with his relations at Kilepindic. The 
anxiety of bis mother respecting his fate required 
to be relieved ; and, in obedience to ber solicitation, 
to remove himself further from the scene of dan- 
ger, he agreed to accompany ber on a pilgrimage 
to the shrine of St Margaret at Dumfries. The 
tess required for thia purpose sfforded a suitable 
disguise ; and the respect paid by the English to » 
saint of the royal blood of their country, insured, 
in those days of superstition, ali the facilities which 
their situation required. 

‘While our bero wae thus employed, his father, 
it would appear, had become obnoxious to the 
English ; but in what manner, we are left entirely 
to conjecture. Whether they had endeavoured to 
apprehend him, for disobedience to the order al- 
ready alluded to, or if, driven from his house and 
his resources, he found himself constrained to re- 
taliate upon his oppressore the injuries they had 
inflicted, are circumstances respecting which all 
authorities are silent, 

An unfortunate rencounter, however, appears 
to hare taken place in the district of Kyle in Ayt- 
shire, between Sir Malcolm, at the head of a few 
of his retainers, and a party of the English, under 


‘Wallace sat on his way from Dundee, when he fied after 
Killing the governor's son, and was fed with bread and 
milk by the goodwife of the house, from whom the man 
‘who now lives there, and is the proprietor of the stone, is 
Tineally descended ; and here, his farbears (ancestors) pans 
lived over since, in nearly the same station and citcum- 
stances, for about five hundred years."—Stat, Account, 
six, 361, 562, 
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as officer of the name of Feawick ; in whichpaftera 
gallant resistance, the Scot were defeated and 
their chieftain slain. Blind Harry asserts, that the 
‘brother of Wallsce aleo fell on this occasion; but 
be is evidently mistaken, as it has already been 
shown from Wyntown, that Sir Malcolm waa sac- 
ceeded in his estate by bis eldest son. 

‘The death of his father was not calculeted to 
lessen the animosity which Wallace had hitherto 
entertained towards the English. Thireting for 
revenge, he epurned the offers of some of his m- 
lations, who proposed to wae their influence to get 
the act of outlawry recalled ; and having placed 
his mother under the charge of his uacle Sir Ray- 
nald Crawford, be ayain betook himself to the 
woods, 

‘The talents, strength, und dexterity of the young 
outlaw, goon attracted to his fortunes a number of 
reckless aod intrepid spirita, inclined alike from 
habit and from circumstances, to prefer a life of 
savage and unrestrained liberty, to the wocertain 
and degrading protection of those, who, thongh 
wearing the mask ot friemdship, were daily wound. 
ing their feelings, by their encroachments on the 
independence of their country. 

1292. As Scotland, at that time, abounded with 
game of every description, Wallace end his compa- 
nions found no difficulty in maintaining themselves 
in their woodland retreats ; froma whence also they 
conld issue forth to surprise the English, and supply 
themeelves with those necessaries which their ai- 
tuation otherwise prevented them from obteining. 
Hapover well disposed the regency and barons of 
Scotland might have been to submit to the claime 
of England, it wes quite different with the nation ; 
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and the proceedings of Wallace, though not sanction 
ed by the shadow of government which still inger- 
ed in the country, were viewed by the poorer clae- 
ves of the Scots, not only with indulgence, bat with 
approbation. From the prevalence of this feeling, 
he derived many important advantages, and mach 
useful information reapecting the movements of his 
enemies. 

‘At this early period of his history, his conduct 
is said to have drawn upon him the notice of 
Thomas of Ercildoune, otherwiee named Thomas 
the Rymer. This shrewd observer of the “signs 
‘of the times,” so highly appreciated hie talents and 
hardihood, as to risk his prophetic fame, then in 
ita zenith, by pointing him ont to his countrymen 
aan the man destined to restore the ancient glory of 
Scotland. His matchless strength and acate wit, 
joined to the sagacity with which he gave effect 
to his strat ie, tended, no doubt, to impress the 
seer with thie favourable opinion. Among the 
stories told of his early years, the following are 
perbaps entitled to 2 preference, on account of 
their being, as Lord Hailes observes, “ charac- 
teristical.” 

One day, having vieited Ayr in disguise, his 
‘attention was attracted by a crowd collected near 
the quarters of the military. In the midst of a 
circle of bis own countrymen, there stood an Eng- 
Tishman of huge dimensions, playing off his rail- 
Tery against the Scots, and offering, for a groat, 
an opportunity of avenging any injury they might 
have received from the English, by permitting the 
‘best among them to exert their utmost strengthir 
etriking a blow upon his back with a pole which 
he held in his hand; sccompenying this absurd 
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declaration with certain ridiculous gestures and 
scurrilous language, while his mailed companions, 
with arms okimbo, stood loitering around, laugh- 
ing, and enjoying the humour of their bulky buf- 
foon. Wallace approached, and tendered treble 
the aum for the permission offered. This waa 
readily agreed to by the jester, who winked to his 
companions a8 he prepared to falfil the conditions, 
The wary Scot bad observed the trick; and, grasp- 
ing the pole above the place where it was intended 
togive way, be let fall a blow with each good will, 
that the spine yielded to ite force, and the foolich 
witling eunk with a groan at the feet of his com- 
panions. Instantly the swords of the English 
were out to revenge the slaughter of their favour- 
ite. One of thems, advancing towards the offend- 
er, received a blow on the head, which laid him 
lifeleas acroxe the body of the jester. Surrounded 
on all sides by the increasing numbers of hie ad- 
versaties, he plied his weapon with a rapidity and 
a force which kept the most forward of them at 
bay. Over the steel bacinet of a powerful troop- 
er, the fatal pole waa shivered to pieces. Others, 
seeing him, as they imagined, disarmed by this ac- 
cident, rushed forward, expecting to overwhelm 
him with their numbers; but on drawing his 
sword, which he had concealed under his dress, 
they as quickly receded from the well-known 
power of his arm. Having, by his trusty blade, 
cleared the way to one of the outlets of the town, 
he was there attacked by two of the boldest of 
the garrison, who had not before mingled in the 
sdrav. The object of one of them appeared to be, to 
engage him in a little sword-play, and thus give bis 
party an opportunity of hemming him in, but Wal- 
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lace, aware of the value of his time, broke through 
the guard of his artful opponent, with s blow 
which clove him to the teeth; while the other, in 
the act of retreating, received a thrust through an 
opening ia his armour, which, reaching his vitals, 
Jaid him senseless by the side of his companion. 
Five of the English soldiers had now fallen be- 
neath the arm of the youthfal warrior; and the 
rest seemed so averse to come within hie reach, 
that he had time to gain a little copse in the 
neighbourhood, where he had left his horse before 
he entered the town, and, bounding into the sad- 
dle, the bardy trooper was soon beyond the reach 
of any fresh assistance they might procure. Horso 
and foot were, however, soon on the alert; but 
after a jong and a fruitless pursuit, they were ob- 
liged to return,—some of those who had already 
witnessed hia prowess no way displeased at their 
‘want of wuccess. 

The entire absence of any thing like fear, seems 
to have formed the most prominent feature in the 
character of Wallace. Although he had so nar- 
rowly esesped on the above occasion, and also 
aware of the ease with which he could be recog- 
nised, yet it was not long before be ventured back 
to the same place. The occasion was as followa: 

A report fad cireulated about the country, that 
on a day named, a celebrated English prize-fighter 
would exhibit on the esplanade at Ayr, asa gene- 
ral challenger. An occurrence of this kind had 
powerful attractions, in an age when every man 
reqnited to know something of the use of «sword, 
Scots, as well as English, became deeply interest- 
ed as the day of exhibition drew on; and Wal- 
lace, instigated partly by curiosity, and partly by 
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a wih to acquire information respecting the num- 
bers and the motiona of hia enemies, determined 
to be present. Having equipped humself and fif- 
teen of his companions with dreases which con- 
cealed their habergeons, he proceeded to the scene 
of action. Their horses they left in o place of 
aafety outside the town, and then made their en- 
try from different directions, in such numbers a8 
would not attract the notice of their enemies. 

In the midst of the crowd collected to witness 
the fonta of the Englisb champion, Wallace atood, 
with his fare partially concealed in his cloak, to all 
‘Sppearance an unconcerned spectator, till he saw 
several of his countrymen, who had been batted 
by the superior dexterity of their more practised 
antagonist, afterwards scoffed at, and otherwise in- 
aulted by the English soldiery. The feelings which 
this conduct excited were displayed on the fine ex- 
pressive countenance of our hero, in such a man~ 
ner as did not escape the notice of the victor; and 
the latter, dushed with his success, invited him to 
a trial of his shill. Wallace readily accepted the 
challenge; and, drawing his eword, prepared {ve 
the onvet. The ease and grace with which he 
handled his weapon soon convinced the English 
that their “ bukler-player” had at last engaged in 
a perilous enterprice. His art aud agility appear- 
ed unavailing against the cool self-possession of the 
Scot, who, after a lew passes, became the assail- 
ant; and a blow, which descended with the rapi- 
dity of lightning, Jaid the arrogant gladiator dead 
at hia foet. This noexpected interruption of their 

_Amusement irritated the English; but when they 
‘Gacovered, im the saccessful combatant, the bold 
and audacions outlaw with whom they bad been 
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so lately engaged, they eagerly crowded round, 
and endeavoured to prevent his escape. Unappal- 
led by the nambers with whom he was environed, 
be dealt his blows in all directions with unerring 
and deadly effect, while his followers, drawing their 
ewords, attacked those who were nearest them with 
2 fury that spread consternation and uproar through 
the whole assembla; 
‘The English, finding themselves assailed from 
60 many quarters, conceived that they were sur- 
roonded bya maltitade of enemies, Wallace, al- 
ways firet in the place of danger, according to the 
homely, but expressive phraseology of Blind Harry, 
“ Gret rowme” about him“ maid ;” and the ene- 
my had already bi to give way, when an addi- 
tional force from the castle made its appearance. 
The battle was now renewed with redoubled fury 
on both sides ; and the capture of our hero being 
the principal abject in view, he became the sub- 
ject of their most inveterate hostility. The few, 
jowever, who ventured within hig reach, soon paid 
the forfeit of their temerity. Having collected his 
companions in a body, he fearlessly advanced into 
the centre of the English, dimmishing their num- 
bers with every atroke of his broadsword, while 
his followers pressed with determined ferocity up- 
on those who attempted to intercept him, From 
the increasing number of bis opponents, he at last 
became apprebensive of having his retreat cut off, 
if the unequal contest were much longer protract- 
ed. Placing himself, therefore, in froat of the battle 
he ordered them to make the beat of their way, 
while he endeavoured to prevent the enemy from 
harassing their rear. By incredible exertions, they 
at last regained their post nt the outside of the 
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town; and, mounting their horses, they were soon 
Joet to their pursuera amid the shades of Laglane 
woods, leaving abunt thirty of the English, among 
whom were three knights belonging to Northum- 
berland, dead apn the streets of Ayr. 

‘These, and similar exploits, appear to bave fur- 
nished employment to Wallace, during the time 
that the English held possession of the country 
‘ander the nominal authority of the Scottish re- 
gency. It will now, however, be necer to re- 
oe the proceedings on the Border. mad 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ACCESSION OF BALIOL—SINCE OF BERWICK —~BATILE OF 
‘DUNBLE. 


1292, Titz submission respecting the succession to 
the crown of Scotland was now drawing nearaclose. 
There is reason to believe, that the knowledge of 
many of the humiliating circumstances, which bad 
occurred during its progress, had been confined, in 
great measure, to the parties engaged in it. E- 
nough, however, had transpired to excite the jea- 
lousy df the poorer gentry, who, having no poe- 
sessiona out of Scotland, considered their honour 
ta inseparably connected with its independence. 
‘When the edict, therefore, was proclaimed fur a 
geveral homage to the King of England, the na- 
tional degradation became apparent, and the ser- 
vility of their more powerful representatives was 
regarded with undissembled mortification. The 
dangerous practice of allowing the influential ba- 
rons to hold lands in England, might now be re- 
gretted ; but the fatal effects were, for the present, 
beyond the power of remedy. Eager for the re~ 
moval of the English garrisons, and desiroug,for 
the establishment of something like a regular go- 
verament, the body of the Scottish nation, con- 
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cealing their chagrin at the conduct of Edward, be- 
came anxious for the decision. The machinations 
of Frazer, and the influence of the Bishop of Dar- 
ham, at last determined the English King to de- 
clare in favour of John Baliol, who received the 
crown with all humility, and awore fealty to the 
royal arhiter, as his liege-lord, at Norham, on the 
20th November 1292. On the 30th of the seme 
mont), he was crowned at Scone; and, on the 
26th December following, he again repeated his 
oath of allegiance at Newcastle. 

1293, Jolin, though he had notmade a grester sa 
crifive of the national dignity than the other candi- 
dates were prepared to agree to, soon found, on 
his return to Scotland, that the station he had 
been so desirous to attain, was surrounded by 
cares and difficalties of no ordinary description. 
‘The conduct of Edward, too, in continually harasa- 
ing Baliol with summonses to attend complaints 
instituted against him in the English courts, on 
very trifling occasions, was a source of unceasing 
annoyance ; and while the lotter reflected on the in- 
diguities he had already submitted to, be was con- 
scious of having forfeited every claim to the aympa- 
thy or respect of hia people, by the sacrifice he had 
made of their independence. It seemed evident, in- 
deed, that the only chance which remained of recover- 
ing their favour, was to renounce the fealty be had 
eworn, and to afford them an opportunity of ef- 
facing, by force of arms, the stigma that had been 
atfixed to their national character. 

‘That this was the feeling of the Scots, is mani- 

‘snifest from the slacrity with which they came for- 
ward, when Baliol, atang almost to madness by 
‘the repeated insults received from his liege-lord, 
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bad determined to throw off hie allegience. Levies 
of Scottish troops had Leen ordered by Edward 
to be made and sent to him, in order to be em- 
ployed in an expedition which he meditated against 
France. This, the newly crowned vassal had 
neither the inclination nor the ability to perform ; 
on the contrary, he secretly negocisted an alliance 
with the French King. 

1294, The Scots assembled in parliament at 
Scone ; and, “ undex the specious pretence of dimi- 
niehing the public eharge, they prevailed on Balio! to 
dismnige all the Englishmen whom he maintained at 
his court.” “ They then appointed a committee of 
twelve—four bishops, four earls, and four barons— 
by whose advice al! national affairs were to be re~ 
gulated, If we may credit the English historians, 
they had @ watchful eye over Baliol himself, and 
detained him in an honoursble captivity."* This 
latter circumstance, more than any other, evinces 
the feelings of the people on the occasion. 

It would be difficult to say how Wallace was 
employed at this particular period. It seeans pro- 
bable, that, relieved by the removal of the English 
from the apprehensions he might have entertained 
of the consequences of the act of outlawry, he be- 
came permanently resident among his relations. In 
a charter of James, Lord High Steward of Soot- 
Tord, dated in 1294, confirming the douation of 
the predecessora of Sir Arthur de Denoon + to the 
monastery of Paisley, the witnesses are, Robert 
Bishop of Glasgow, Joka, the brother of the Lord 
High Steward, Sir Arhar de Denoon, Sir Ni- 
colas Campbell, ond Sir Reginald Cranford, 

* Thhiles, p. 964 7 
+ Douglas’ Baronage, p. 456. 
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Knights; William de Shaw, Alexander de Ner- 
manville, Esquires. Though Wallace is not men- 
tioned here, yet we have the names of five of bie 
future companions in arms; and it may be doubt- 
ed if Sir Nicolas Campbell, whose patrimony lay 
at auch a distance, would have made s journey to 
Paisley for the mere purpose of witnessing a char- 
ter in which he had no personal interest, bsd ob- 
jects of greater moment not attracted him to the 
npot ;~~and possibly, a wish to visit Wallace at El- 
derslie, of whom, as hes been already stated, he 
wag a achool-companion and intimate associate, 
may in a more satisfactory manner account for his 
appearance on that occasion, while the penne 
of Sir Reginald Crawford, the uncle of Wallace, 
rather increases the probability of this conjectare. 
‘The association of the names of so many parties 
with whom he was afterwards so closely connect= 
ed, is at all events a very singular circumstance. 
‘The fame he hed acquired by the exploits already 
narrated, aod the dangers be had escaped, would 
no doubt have excited the curiosity and the sym- 
pathy of his friends. 

1295. The treaty which Baliol negociated with 
France was peculiarly offensive to Edward. After 
stating that the Kingof Scotland, “ grievously affect- 
ed at the undatitul behaviour of Edward to the King 
of France his liege-lord,” he bound himself to assist 
King Philip with alt his power, and at his own 
charge, in the event of Erward invading France. 
Philip also agreed to aid the Scots, if attacked by 
England, either by making a diversion in their 
favour, or by sending saccours. In this treaty 
‘were included the prelates, earls, barons, snd other 
noblea of Scotland, as well as the Universities and 
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distinguished public bodies of that kingdom, who 
were thereto required to effix their seal. * In- 
deed it may be considered ss tray a national trea- 
ty, shewing the degree of surveillance which the 
Scota exercised over the conduct of Baliol. 

1296, The treaty was soon followed by 2 solemn 
renunciation of the homage exacted by Edward; 
and a numerous army was collected for the in 
vasion of his northern counties. The Scot, 
though thns eager to come to blows, were by 
uo means in 2 state of discipline that would en- 
able them successfully to contend with the expe- 
tienced veterans of England, who had been inured 
to mortial habits in their wars with France, 
and possessed many advantages over troops that 
had never seen the face of a foreign enemy. 
Thirty-three years had elapsed since the battle of 
Largs ; and the residue of those warriors who 
had distinguished themeelves on that occasion, 
could not now be either very numerous or ef- 
fective. The cauntry, it is trae, teemed with men 
in the vigour of Jife, panting to restore the tar- 
nisbed glory of their country ; but although indi- 
vidually brave, and not unacquainted with their 
‘weapons, yet, unaccustomed to act in concert, 
they could neither fully understand their own de- 
ficiency, nor sufficiently appreciate the advantages 
of that discipline which gave the enemy so great 
& superiority. Under these circumstances, and 
gnided more by the hasty dictates of their own 


* Quod tam Pralati quem Comites, Barones et alii 
nobiles, necnon universilates communitaterque notabiles 
dicti regni Scatiz, suas nobis super boc patentes literas 
suis munitas sigillis quam citius fieri poterit destinabunt, 
—Federo, T. ii p, 696, 
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ptssion than the commands of their lesders, the 
army of the Scots buret into Cumberland, on 26th 
‘March 1296, The injury done, however, wea 
not very extensive. They assaulted Newcastle, 
and set fire to the town, but were eventually com- 
pelled to a dishonourable retreat, 

+ On the 8th April they also entered Northum- 
erland, plundered Lanercoste end Hexham, and re- 
tired in disorder from before Harhottle. 

At this time, @ cireamstance of rather a carious 
natare took place. An English nobleman, Sir 
Robert de Ros, lord of the Castle of Werk, had 
become desply enamoured of a Scottish lear, end, 
influenced by the violence of bie passion, he de- 
serted the standard of his country, and went over 
to the Scots. With the intention of gaining the 
affections of the object of hie desire, he endea- 
voured to seduce hia kineman, William de Roa, 
from his allegiance. In this, however, he was un- 
successful ; for William, after upbraiding him with 
his baseness, proceeded to the camp st Berwick 
to inform Edward of the treason, who furnished 
him with 1000 men, to garrison the Castle of 
‘Werk, Robert, in the mean time, had joined the 
Scota; and learning thet the troops sent by Ed 
ward were to quarter the following night at Preat- 
fen, on their way, he procured « body of Scot 
from Roxbargh, and eecretly surrounded the vil- 
lage. To enable his followers to recognise each 
other, he gave them, as a password, “ Tabard 
and Surcoat ;" * commanding, that whoever nasaed 
the fret of these worde, if the person to whom he 
expremed it did not reply by giving the other, 
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ho should inetantly Bilt him. With this under- 
standing they entered Prestfen at midnight, and, 
setting fire to the houses, surprised and cut off 
the enemy, 

Edward, who hed now reached Berwick with 
an army equal in numbers to that of the Scots, 
and more formidable from its superior discipline, 
determined to attack the town both by sea and 
land. His navy was, however, found unequal to 
the task, and eighteen of his ships were either 
burnt or disabled. The exasperation * which this 
discomfiture occasioned in the mind of Edward, 
increased, if possible, the natural ferocity of his 
temper, and determined him to lead in person his 
army to the assault. + 


© Wyntown thus quaintly describes the feelings of Ed- 
ard, on being told of the loss of his fleet :— 
“ Quhen the Kyng Edward of Ingland 

‘Had herd of this deidfull Tytkand, 

‘Al} brema be belyd in-to berth, 

‘And wrythyd all in wedand werth, 

‘Alsh kobbyd in his crope 

‘As be had ettin ane Attyreope.”” 

Wynton, vol i. p @1, 

+ Before the attack, Antony Bek, Bishop of Durham, 
joined the Englisch army, with 140 knights, 500 horse, and 
1000 foot, accompanied by the consecrated banners of 
St Cuthbert and St John of Beverley ; the former carried 
by Heury de Horncester, a stout monk of Durham, and 
the latter by Gilbert de Grymmesby (so called by the Eng- 
lish), a Scottish Vicar of Beverley College, born in the 
district of Kyle in Ayrehire,—who had spent a great part 
of his life in the service of Edward in France, where he 
‘had acted as a pursnivant. The banner ef St Cuthbert 
accompanied the King only on extraordinary occasions. 
‘The folowing description of it may not be unseceptabla, 

“This banner was fastened to » staff, ve yards in 
ength, All the pipes were of silver, to be sliven (slipt) 
on along the banner-staif; and om the uppermost pipe, on 

VoL. I. 1 
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‘The fires attack of the English was repuleed. 
On the second, a well-concerted stratagem put 
them in possession of the town, which was given 
over to pillage, and a frightful und uneparing mas- 
acre ensued. Some English writers state, that no 
less than forty thousand of the inhabitants * were 


the height of it, was a little silver cross, and a goodly than- 
ner-cloth pertait mn it, and in the midst of the ban- 
ner-cloth was a white velvet, half a yard square every 
way, and a cross of crimson velvet over it, aud within the 
said white velvot was the holy relique, wherewith St Cuth- 
bert covered the chalice when he said mass, and the residue 
of the banner-cloth was of crimson velvet, embroidered 
all over with gold and green silk most sursptuously. It 
‘was aot carried out but on his snniversary, aud some o- 
ther principal festivals in procession, It was the clerk’s 
office to wait on it in his surplice, with a fair red-painted 
staff, having a fork or cleft at the upper end, which cleft 
was lined with soft silk, having a down under the silk to 
prevent it hurting or bruising the pipes of the banner, 
which were of silver, to take it down and raise it up again, 
by reason of the weigistiness thereof, ‘There were always 
four men to wait on it, bisides the clerk, and divers who. 
carried it, ‘This last wore & strong girdle of white leather, 
to which the banner was fastened by two pieces of the same, 
having at each end of them a socket of horn to put the end 
of the banner-staff into" —Hist. and Antig. of Durham 
Abbey, pe 118, 120, 

By the Wardrobe Accounts, it appears that the monk 
who carried the banner of St Cothbert into Scotland, was 
val Je pet du jym=while be who carried thst of St John 
was fd, and one penny per day to bring it hack, 
"2 pen says there were 17,000 killed, and that ri- 

blood flowed through ‘the city for two days. 
informs us, that Edward was the first to enter 
‘the breach, mhich be did on his favourite horse, named 
‘« Bayard.” He bas omitted to say, if “ Bayard" was 
a pale horse, This distinguishing trait seems only a. 
wanting, to render the description given of thi 
pious and clement prince,” no unapt representation of tho 
Grond Destroyer and last encmy of maukind. 
‘The only man of cousequence who fell on the side of 
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immolated, to assuage the wrath of the victor 
Wyntowa, however, may be considered nearer the 
truth, when he fixes the amount of the carnage 
‘at seven thousand five hundred. Barons and bar- 
gesses, nuns and friare, women and children,—oll 
were involved in one indiscriminate and appalling 
butchery, which continued through the day, and 
only subsided when the following occurrence re- 
kindled the spark of bumanity, which had become 
extinct in the breast of the unprincipled usurper. 

‘Thus thai slayand ware sf fast 

All the day, qwhill at the last 

‘This Kyng Edward saw in that tydo 

Awoman slayne, and of hyr epde 

‘A barne he saw fall out, sprewland 

Be-syd that woman slayne lyand. 

* Losses, Losses,” than cryid he ; 

« Love off, leve off," that word suld be.” 

Wyntown, vols ii. p, 62. 
This catastrophe, from which Berwick never 

entirely recovered, took place on Good Friday, 
while the people were preparing for the celebration 
of that high festival—a circumstance which suffi- 
ciently proves that the Scots were taken by sar- 
prise. Edward remained at Berwick from the 
80th of March till the 27th April, during which 





the English, was Sir Richard de Cornwall. He was kill- 
ed bya |. shot by a Flemish merchant from the 
“ Bed Hall.” This place was a fortified factory of storo, 
occupied by a company of Flemings trading in Berwick, 
and held by them of the crown of Scotland, ou condition 
of defending it ageinst the English to the last extremity. 
‘Their knightly dewoirs they bravely performed. The for- 
tress held out the whole day sgeizstall the force the Eng- 
Fish could bring againse it, At night it was set on fire, 
and the fuithfal little band of trading warriors perished in 
the dames. 
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time he received the formal rengoristion of the 
allegiance of Baliol, who aleo published an edict, 
ordering al) English ecclesiastics holding benefices 
in Scotland to quit the country, 

On the 27th April, regardless of the atrocitios 
tasulting from his guilty ambition, Edward left 
the shambles at Berwick, and proceeded north- 
ward on his desolating career, having previously 
despatched the Eail of Warren, with ten thousand 
chosen troops, to reduce the Castle of Dunbar. 
This fortress, from its strong position, was com 
sidered as one of the keys to the kingdom, and 
had belonged to the Earl of March, a disappoint- 
ed candidate for the crown, who had now attach- 
ed himself to the banner of England. His wife, 
however, possessing more patriotiam than her has- 
band, delivered it over, in his absence, to be gar- 
risoned by the King of Scotland. Aware of its 
importance, Baliol led the army be had collected, 
amounting to upwards of 40,000 men, to its de- 
fence. In the meantime, Sir Richard Siward, the 
governor, had agreed to deliver it up to Warren 
in three days, if not relieved. On the third day, 
the army of Scotland appeared on the heights, 
and tnok up a strong position on Downhill, above 
Dunbar. Warren advanced to attack them; end 
from baving a difficult line of road to traverse, his 
ranks became irregular. The Scots. from their 
elevated station, saw the momentx’y confusion, 
and foolishly imagined that the English were on 
the retreat. Under thie impression, they aban- 
doned their strong end well-chosen position, and 
rushed down on the enemy. The English re- 
ceived their disorderly charge with firmness, and 
repuleed them with alsughtor Broken, snd dis- 
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wayod at their unexpected reception, a great part 
of the Scots betook themselves to flight. Sir Pa- 
trick Graham, however, and a few chivalrous spi- 
rita, maintained the unequal contest; and, though 
mostly cut to pieces, yet the heroism and self- 
devotion they displayed, extorted the applause, 
and excited the regret, of their adversaries. 

‘Though there be no direct evidence of the fact, 
yet there ia reason to conjecture, that both Wal- 
Jace and his brother wero provent at the battle of 
Dunbar. It has already been shown, from re« 
spectable authority, that Sir Malcolm outlived his 
father ; and, in the work of the Minstrel, we have 
am account, though rather obscure, of the man- 
ner in which be met bis death. He is represent 
ed as surrounded by a maltitude of enemies, and 
bravely defending himself on his knees, with all 
the energy of despair, after be had been bam- 
strang, in order to prevent his escape. Being at 
inst borne down by a mass of spearmen, he was 
unmercifally put to death.* ‘Though Henry does 
not mention when this took place, yet, from the 
previous comparative tranguillity which reigned in 
the country, the conflict of Dunbar appears most 
Tikely to have been the acene of so deadly a struggle ; 
and the close intimacy which Wallace afterwards 
monintained with the family of Graham, may have 
originated in the circumstance of his brother and 
himself having been among the few who stood by 
their chief, Sir Patrick, + on this disastrous oc- 
casion. 

‘The banner of Sir Richard Siward (black, with 

© Henry, Buke F; 10, 11. 

{ Some uccounts say chat Sit Patrick Graham war the 
elder brother of the gallant Sir John. 
12 
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4 white cross flowered nt the ends) * still floated on 
‘the battlements of the Castle of Dunbar. To this 
place many of the Scottish barons fed for refage. 
‘The protection they received, however, wos of 
short duration. The fortroas, according to agree- 
ment, was surrendered to Warren. On this Lord 
Hailes remarks, “ Our historians impate this also 
to treachery ; and they accuse the Governor, 
Richard Siward. But this charge ia manifestly 
unjust. Siward had egreed to surrender the cas- 
tle, if it was not relieved within three daya; and 
it was not relieved.” His Lordship is sometimes 
rash in bringing charges agninst the historians of his 
country. The treason of Siward did not consist 
in delivering the castle, according to agreement, 
but in making that agreement, ‘There is enough 
in the fact of his consenting to surrender one of 
the strongest and most commanding fortresees in 
the country, in so short 2 time, to warrant the 
charge they have made against him. That the 
Scots nobles were ignorant of the terms, is evi- 
dent from their flying to it, after the battle, na to 
a place of aafety, which they would not have done, 
had they known that they were instantly to be 
delivered over in chains to the mercy of the ene- 
my. Siward could have no certainty of his being 
euccoured in thres days, as the Scottish army, ac- 
cording to his Lordsbip’s sccouat, only came in 
sight “on the third day ;” and if any accident had 
dotained it, Dunbar must have been surrendered on 
the day following. Besides, if Lord Hailes had 
referred to Vol. IL. p. 274, 275, of the Chronicle of 
“Peter Langtoft, an Englisbman, and a favourite 
authority of his own, he would have found not 
» Walter of Exeter. 
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only the statement of Scottish anthors confirmed, 
bat a regular detailed account of the treason. 
‘That his Lordahip, in the face of euch evidence, 
shoula have charged the Scottish historians with 
doing what was “ manifestly unjust,” can only be 
imputed to that singular predilection towards white- 
washing the Negro, which his Lordship has dis- 
played on so many occasions. 

1296, Ten thousand Scots were slain ut this me- 
morable battle, and a vast number were made prison- 
evs, among whom were many of the principal no- 
bility of the kingdom, who were sent to the South 
in chains, ood distributed among the prisons of 
England and Wales. Balliol, after performing a 
mout degrading feadal penance, and imploring the 
clemency of his conqueror, was sent prisoner, a- 
Jong with his apn Edward, to the Tower of Lon- 
dou, having previously resigned the kingdom and 
the people of Scotland into the hands of Edward. 
Thus terwivated the brief and unfortunate reign 
of Jobn Baliol, who had aspired to a eceptre he 
had neither the judgment nor the energy to wield. 
‘With a epirit subdned before the commanding ge- 
nina of Edward, any efforts be made to regain the 
independence he had relingnished, were rather 
forced upon him, by the impatience of his people 
to the English yoke, than the result of any roag- 
animons reeolution of his own. Though possess- 
ing qualities that might have graced the seclusion 
of private life, he waa destitute of those talents 
which were required in the discharge of the duties 
of a sovereign. 

Selected by Edward from the other competitors, 
more on account of the natural timidity of his 
character than the superior justice of his claim, 
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+ 
it is impossible to look on the degradation that 
wes inflicted on him, without feeling disgusted at 
the total want of generosity which marked the 
character of the English monarch. Listening to 
the interested advice of the Bishop of Darham, * 
who conpselled him to set aside the claim of 
Bruce, because the talents and spirit of the latter 
might be troublesome, be arrayed Baliol in the 
trappings of royalty; and, while he insulted the 
tame unresisting puppet he had created, he fancied 
himself trampling with impanity on the hitherto 
unsullied majesty of a free people. 

‘The destruction of Berwick, and the discomfi- 
‘ture at Dunbar, laid Scotland prostrate at the feet 
of her invades, who marched triumphantly through 
the kingdom, receiving the homage of the terrified 
chieftaine, and placing garrisons in the deserted 
fortresses ; while churchmen of all grades, Earle, 
Barons, Knights and Eequires, bastened to avert 
his diepleseure, by taking the osth of allegiance, 
and renouncing the French alliance. 

On the 6th June, + Edward besieged and took 
the Castle of Edinburgh, in which he found the 
regalia, consisting of the crown, sceptre, and 
cloth of gold. On the 14th, he was at Stirling 
and Linlithgow. On the 24ch July, he encamped 
on the banks of the Spey. He was at Elgin on 
the 26th, where he remained two days. He was 
at Aberbrothick on the 5th August, and again at 
Stirling on the 14th, at Edinburgh on the 17th, 
end at Berwick on the 22d, huving spent twenty- 

. one weeke in bis progress of subjugation.+ Fur 


¢ Wyntowa. + Stowe. 
4 Vide Appendix to Tytler's History of Scotland, vol. i 
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the final settlement of his conquest, be appointed 
Jobn, Earl of Warren, Lieutenant or Guardian of 
the kingdom ; Hugh de Cressingham, on avari« 
cions gran ‘treasurer ; Adsory Saal 
justiciary; Heary de Percy, keeper of the county 
oh Galloway and a cherifdocs of Ayr; while Robert 
de Clifford had charge of the eastern districts. 
The ancient Great Seal of Scotland, surrendered 
by Balio! at Brechin, wae broken in pieces, and a 
anew seal in place of it, was presented to Walter 
de Agmontlesham, as chancellor. 

The conduct of these ministere was ill calou- 
Jated to secare the conquest which the policy and 
talents of their waster bad schieved. Heughty 
and rapacious themselves, they imposed little re- 
straint on the licentious eoldiery, who lorded it 
over the wretched inhabitants with the most in- 
tolerable brutality. While property of every de- 
scription was held by the frail tenure of the will 
of the usurpera, outrages were committed on the 
domestic feelings of the oppressed, which the de- 
licacy of modern writers have withdrawn from the 
page of history. Neither was this galling oppres- 
sion confined to the common people ; the cup of 
misery Went round ; and the noblest of the land 

ok of ite womi bitterness. Tho unti- 
Fired exactions of Cninghan, and the little con- 
‘troul he exercised over his underlings, soon ba- 
nished commerce from the Scottish shores, De- 
prived, by his fapele ey proceedings, of this Incra- 
tive branch of the national resources, with whet- 
ted appetite for plunder, be tamed upon the 
wretched and already impoverished inhabitants, 
who looked in vain to their nobles for that pro- 
tection afforded them in times past. Those chief- 
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tains who would have stepped forward in their 
defence, had either fallen beneath the axe of the 


executioner, or were languishing out the prime of 
their existence in the distant dungeons ot the in- 
vader. 

The fiendish policy that instigated the masscre 
of the Minstrels of Wales, lest their strains should 
animate thei countrymen to revolt, had alko sug- 
gested the idea of depriving the Scots of the mo- 
numenta® of their ancient glory. ‘The nobility 
still remained tame spectators of this fresh outrage, 


* ‘The object of the greatest national importance, and 
of the most venerable antiquity, which be carried off on 
this occasion, was the Liefaule, called also Clack na cine 
amhuinn (fatal stone), on which the Kings of Scotland, 
from the earliest ages of their monarchy, bad been crown 
ed. Atthe ceremony of their inauguration, a sranachawdh, 
or heraldic bard, clothed in a robe of skye-blue, stood be 
fore the ha-ferle, and recited to the King, ae he sat ou it, 
the geneslogy of the Kings of Scotland, from the founda 
tion of ther dynasty, Tho last performance of this an- 
cient Celtic custom, was at the coronation of Alexander 
IL]. The persan who officiated on that occasion, is said 
to have had on a scarlet robe, ‘This, however, was not the 
colour used by the Celts, for that office, The person of 
the heraldic bard was sacred! above all others, and be wore 
sky-blue as eimblematic of peace. The early history of the 
Lis,fasle in involved in the obscurity of fable, and no small 
degree of <acredness has been attached to it from the con- 
nection it is supposed to have with the destinies of the 
Scots, The following Druidical Oracle, in considered us 
first giving currency to this belief. 

Gioniodh seuit saor an fine, 
‘Man ba breag an Faisdine. 
‘Mar a bh’ fhuighid an fia.fal, 
Diighid faithess do ghabhail. 
‘Which Hector Boethius has thus rendered into Latin: 
Ne fallat fatum, Scoti quocunque focatum 
Anvenient lapidem bunc, regoare tenentur ibidem, 
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and relaxed not in their supple assiduities to con- 
ciliate the favour of the tyrant. Thus abandoned 
by those who ought to Lave been her protectors, 


English Translations. 
Encept old saws do feign, 
And wizards’ wits be blind, 
‘The Scots in place must reign, 
‘Where they this stone sball find. 


Oomsider, Scot, where'er you find this stone, 
If fates fail not (or lie noi), there fix’d must be your throne, 


Another from Langtoft, vol. ii. p. 527. 
‘The Scottis sall bruke that realme, as natyve Ground, 
(Geif weirdis fayll nocht) qubsir euir this chiar is found, 


‘That part of the history of the Liczfarle which is con~ 
sidered authentic, may soon be told.—It was at an early 
period brought from freland to Dunstaffaage ; ftom thence 
to Scone, iu 642, by Kenneth 31, ; and, lastly, to West 
rrinker, in 1296, fo the Wardrobe Account of Edward, 
for March 1299, there ix the following entry of a pay- 
ment 1o * Walter tho paiuter, for a step to the foot of the 
New Chatr, in which the Stone of Scotland was placed, 
near the altar, before the shrine of St Edward, in West 
minster Abbey, and to the carpenters and painter 
the said step ; and the gold and colours to paint it 
and making a case to cover the said chair, LI: 
—Remarks on the Wardrobe Account, page xli, 
sipgham says, that the use award put it to, was to serve 
as a chair for the celebrating priests at Westminster, 

In the treaty of peace between Robert Bruce and Ed- 
ward LIL, there is a particular stipulation for the restor- 
ation of this Stone. ‘The Londoners, however, bad taken 
a fancy to it, and excited a commotion to prevent its re- 
moval; and Robert had no difficulty to persuade his peo- 
le, to waive the performance of the agreement. Indeed, 
0 deep-rooted has been the belief of the Soots in the au- 
gury attached to it, that many locked mpon the accion 
of James to the British throne as the fulfilsoent of the 
Prediction, Even in the present day, when there is so 
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the distracted country, crushed and bleeding at 
every pore, lay conralsed within the coils of this 
human Boa, But that Providence which “roleth 
in the kingdoms of men,” had foreseen her cals- 
mity, and prepared a deliverer, with personal qus- 
Tifications beyond the common lot of men, and a 
mind endowed with every requisite for the mighty 
undertaking. 


auch anally evinced fet the rcorery of cnt bed in 

imation, we do not bear of any applicetion 
Pap wele toads Majeas be ike restoration of the Lia- 
(frile, Tare is no doubt but many of those who witness- 
od the original aggression, would console themselves with 
the reflection, thet the « Longeshonked Southerone” had 
cought a Tartar, 
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CHAPTER V. 


‘WALLACK AGAIN TAKES REFCCE IN THE WOODS. —ORGANIZIS 

A SYSTEM OF WARPARE.—-HARAES THE ENGLISM IN THEIR 

CAPTONMENTS.—COKFLICT OF AEG.—IOGRAPAICAL NOTICES 

OF MIS EARLY COMPANIONK—HIS DRESS AXD AMMOU.—AW- 

ECDOTE OF TBE RELATIVE PEXSONAL FEOWESS OF WALLACE 
an saver, 


Waxtacz, who had been stigmatized by the Eng- 
lish as an outlaw and a robber, found it necessary, 
after the battle of Dunber, to withdraw to hia fore 
mer mountainous retreat, from whence he would, 
no doubt, abserre the gandy pageant of the fendal 
power of England, as it traversed the devoted land 
in all the insolent security of conquest. And 
while the national distress deepened around, and 
every tale that reached him was franght with tide 
ings of the misery of hia enslaved and degraded 
countrymen, the resources of the enemy, and the 
possibility of emancipating the beloved land of hia 
nativity, formed the subject of his unceasing re- 
flections. He had observed, that the reverses which 
the Scote bad sustained in the field, arose more 
from a want of subordination and discipline among 
themselves, than from say superior valour on the 
part of their enemies, He was aware of, and 
deeply Iamented, the jealousy and treachery 
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which existed among the nobility, and their rea~ 
dinesa to stoop iv the most servile manner* to 
the will of the Usurper, if they might thereby 
obtain even a temporary exaltation for their 
porty; and he justly conceived, that by band- 
ing together a few resolute spirits, allied to no 
faction, but, like himself, attached to the gene- 
ral good, that more could be done toward the 
restoration of his country's independence, than by 
all the tumultuous hordes which the treacherous and 
disanited chieftains could bring together, Fully 
impressed with this conviction, bis days and nighta 
were passed in extending the number of his fol- 
Jowers, and in organizing a eystem of warfare, 
which was soon destined to spread terror and 
aay among the invaders. The elite of every dis- 
trict were instracted and disciplined in & manner 
peraliarly his own. With the simple, but well- 
chown sounds of hiis bugle-horn, he could regalate 
all their operations. At the appearance of dan- 
Ger, he could disperse them, to seek more secure 
Tetreats,—or rally them around bim, aa circum- 





* The serility of the Ecottish Barons was not always 
unrequited. By the Rotuti Scotix, 19 Edward I. et 

srim 2%, it appears he gave obligations of the follow= 
ing import. 





Annual Value, 
‘To the Bishop of Gli plandsof . 1,100 
‘To James the Sica . ee 100 
To Patrick Earl of Dunbar. . 100 
is We tO 100 merks, 

To William Sinclair ie . 

To Patrick de Graham. - - 100 
To William de Soulis . 100 


Edward afterwards changed his plan, and gave these ba- 
rons and prelates gratifications in money, or other value. 
But to John Comyn the King gave the enormous aim of 
L1363: 14: 6d — Tyeter’s Hist, vole i, ps 99, 
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wtances might require. This mode of 
either by himeelf or his most trusty associ 
eocretly extended over a great part of the Low~ 
lands of Scotland ; xo that either amidwt the fast= 
nemes of Carrick, the deep recesses of Cartland, 
‘or on the shores of the Lomond, the rallying note 
of their country’s liberator was followed by the 
prompt appearance of well-armed warriors at their 
respective places of muster. 

‘The proweas which he had displayed in hie en- 
counters with the English—hia almost miracu- 
Yous escapes—and the prediction given out in the 
name of the Seer of Ercildowne, * of his being 
destined to deliver Scotland from the tyranny of 
England,—all conspired to excite the hopes, and 
gain him the confidence, of the fess wealthy classes 
‘of his countrymen. 

His tactics were admirably fitted for harassing 
the foes be had to contend with. The fortressea 
in their possession were surrounded by secret ene- 
mies, ever on the watch to discover and convey to 
their leader any information that might enable him 
to way-lay their convoys, or surprise them in 
their strongholds. It was in vain the warders 


* Prophetic announcements respecting him were also, 
st an after period, semt abroad by the Scottish clergy— 
“« Nam revelatione mirifica ostensum est fide dignioribus 
diversis, sanctissimum apostolum Andream, regni Scotite, 
protectorem et patronum, dicto Williclno’ Wallace gla 
dium cruentatum manu aliter commisisse, strite sibi prans 
cipiendo eo utrobique uti ad defensionem regni Anglicos 
Propulsando.—Custos itaque effectus, misit manum suam 
1d fortia, Anglicos prosternens, Anglicatos econ 
oppressos relevins, et is, incrementis proficiens.” 
MS. Cuprensi, Bee Fordun's Seotlchronicon, vol. ii. p. 
170.—This vision of St Andrew is also taken notice of by 
Blind Harry.—Tide Buke Sewynd, «. 57, 
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kept watch on their lofty stations : distant as the 
eye could reach, no enemy appeared, no fore- 
boding sound met their ear, to warrant them in 
disturbing the tranquillity of the revellers within. 
Far in the woodlands, the sound of « horn might 
be heard ; but it psssed away anregarded, as pro- 
seeding from some lonely forester going his rounds, 
‘The drawbridge is let down to admit fuel or pro- 
visions for the garrison ;—the Josds are thrown in 
the entrance of the gate ;—the porter knocked on 
the head, and the burden-bearera bristle into reso- 
late or well-armed smssilants;—the wine-cup is 
deshed from the hands of the astonished governor, 
who is only made sensible of his sitaation by the 
carnage that ensues ;—the castle demolished, and 
the spoil divided among his followers, who ere now 
allowed to return home. Wallace, meanwhile, st- 
tended 8 by a few select worthies, pursues his 
‘way, to call forth the avenging swords of his adbe- 
yenta, in some more remote part of the kingdom. 

Such wers the fruits of that admirable system 
of warfare which Wallace was engaged in explain 
ing and enforcing at the meetings of his nonjur- 

ing countrymen, during the winter of 1296, and 
which it baa been thought proper to allude to at 
thia stage of tha history, in order thet the reader 
may be able to comprehend the possibility of cer- 
tain of those exploits which afterwards obtained 
for the heroic champion of the Scots, the applause 
and edmiration of mankind. 

‘The apring of 1297 had scarcely set in befors the 
gusrrilla-pasties thas formed began to molest the 
invaders ; aud eo persevering and successful were 

“their attacks, that in a very sbort time, thronghout 
the whole range of the forest of Clydesdale, Wal- 
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Jace and hia followers held undisputed sway ; and, 
emerging from parts least expected by the enemy, 
surprived and cut off their convoys. The English 
garrison which occupied Bothwell Castle made’ 
several atteropts to drive them from their conceal~ 
menta in the woods, but all their efforts had ended 
in discomfitare and disgrace; while the prisoners 
left in the hands of the Scots were hung up at’ 
different parts, along the skirts of the forest, as 
@ warning to all hostile intrndere, These pro- 
ceedings of the insurgents alarmed and perplex- 
ed the English, ss it kept them in profound ig- 
norance of the numbers they hed to cope with. 
Left to their own conjectures, their heated ima- 
Ginations peopled the impenetrable recesses of the 
woods with swarme of fierce and merciless ene- 
mies, headed hy a chief against whose sword the 
strongest of their armour afforded but a feeble 
protection. 

While the Scots were thus engaged, their leader 
received advice that a strong convoy was on its 
way from England for the supply of the garrison 
of Ayr, under the command of Fenwick, the per- 
son who headed the attack eo fatal to Sir Malcolm 
Wallace, Roused by the hopes of avenging the 
death of his father, our hero determined to way= 
lay the party. For thia parpose he selected fifty 
of those on whose strength and courage he could 
place the greatest reliance ; and thus attended, he 
set forward to occupy s position on the road the 
enemy had to pass. It was night when the little 
band of patriots reached the spot from whence they 
meant to make their attack; but hearing nothing 
of the advance of Fenwick, be ordered bis men to 
take sbelter for the night in a neighbouring wood. 

K2 
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‘The morning wm pretty far advanced, when 
‘two scouts, whom Wallace had sent forward at 
day-break, returned with the intelligence that the 
enemy was at hand. Having arranged his men 
for the onset, hia friend, Jolm Blair, offered up 
prayers for their success, which were scarcely over 
efore the English came in sight Feswick, on 
ing the small body of Scots that awaited 
hie approach, felt perfectly assured of taking them, 
and the far-famed chieftain, whom he suspected 
to be their leader, prisanera with him to Ayr ; ead 
congratulated himself on the aatisfaction which tho 
aptare of the bold outlaw would afford to his sa- 
periors. This pleasing reverie was, however, dis- 
‘tarbed by a rapid movement of the Scots, who, 
charging with their long spears, threw his advance 
jate confusion, and, following up their advantage 
‘with the most daring intrepidity, carried disorder 
‘w the very centre of his equadron; where, undis- 
mayod by the superior numbers that eurrounded 
there, Wallace aud his brave companians fought 
with all the fury of exasperated lions, The re- 
peated charges of the English were repuleed and 
Teturned with such increasing vigour and resaln- 
fion as alarmed and confounded their commander. 
‘Wherever be turned his eyes, the sword of the 
Soottiab chief seemed clearing a path toward him ; 
helmet after helmet disappeared beneath his pon- 
darous weapon; and the whole exertion of bis 
aighty arm seemed directed towards the hated 
Feawick. Conscious of the justice of that ven- 
geance which inspired our here with more then 
‘usual ferocity, the English chief would gladly hare 
avoided a personal revconnter. His attempts to 
eacape, owever, were in vain,—the brand of the 
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‘yengefal Scot reached him at last ; and the blow, 
though broke by the intervening aword of a troop- 
ex, fell with sufficient force to strike him from the 
saddle. Falling on the opposite side of the horse, 
‘Wallace had not thewatisfaction of giving the death- 
blow ;—this was an honour reserved for Robert 
Boyd, one of his most intimate companions. Al- 
though Fenwick was thus elain, yet the conflict 
continued with great obstinacy. The English, un- 
der one Bowmond, who was second, in command, 
made great efforts to retrieve the advantages they 
had lost. The Scota, however, maintained their 
ground with inflexible resolution, while the sword 
of their chief was rapidly increasing the gape in 
the ranka of their enemies. Adam Wallace, the 
promising heir of Riccardtoun, * had the good for 
tune to come in contact with the leader of the 
English ; and, after an obstinate engagement, the 
intrepid Bowmond fell beneath the hand of the 
routhfal Scot. Deprived of their leaders, the 
inglish now fled in the utmoat confusion, leaving 
one huodred of their companions on the field, 
The Scots pursued them only so far as to make 
their victory certain ; and, returning to the spoil, 
found their Iaboura amply rewerded. A numerous 
train of waggons, loaded with flour, wine, and all 
sorts of provisions, with warlike stores in abun- 
dance, and two hundred draught-horses, besides 
* © Riccardtoun is evidently a corruption of Richard. 
town. It is generally said to have beon so called from a 
Sir Richard Wallace, who lived in the vicinity of the vile 
lage, and who is eaid to have been uncle to the celebrated 
patriot Sir William Wallace. Of bis house no vestige now* 
remains, The place, however, where it stood is well fname, 
The village of Riccardtown is within one mile of the mar- 
ket town of Kilmarnock, "Sai. Acc vol. vi p. 317, 
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money and other valusbles, fell into the hande of 
the vietors, who, after dividing their booty, and 
‘Sppropriating part of it to the relief of the oppress- 
‘ed inhabitante in the neighbourhood, departed to 
secure the remainder in their thacceasible retreate 
among the then extensive forests of Clydesdale, 
‘The resuls of this affsir with Fenwick waa not 
Jess encouraging to the Scots, than prejudicial to 
the English. ‘The valuable convoy, which the Iat- 
ter bed been thus deprived of, was a subject of 
serious regret to Percy; more particulerly, ae it 
appeared irretrievable—his foraging parties having 
already exhausted the district under hie controul, 
and redoced the inhabitants to the most wretched 
expedients, in order to msiatain their miserable 
existence. The fields remained ine great measure 
uncultivated ; and those among the commons who 
were fortunate enough to possess 8 cow, endea» 
voured to conceal her ae their only resource. The 
poor starveling was bled as often as nature would 
permit ; and the blood, boiled to a consistency, 
formed almost the sole repast of the unhappy own- 
era. Percy, already aware of the impoverished 
situation of the country, had bnsbanded the re- 
sources of the garrison, in order to make them 
hold out ‘ill the arrival of the expected! supplies, 
‘Under these circumetances, his disappointment may 
be easily conceived, when the disordered remains 
of Fenwick’s party arcived at Ayr without a lead- 
er, to give an account of their disaster, every man 
teas at mn to ratte own story; and, aa might 
. cted, jem agreed in exaggeratin; 
the namber of the Scots, and the gigantic stature 
and strength of their chief. Percy, even from the 
moet favourable view of the affair, could only see 
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the embarrassing situation ia which he was placed. 
‘The uncertainty of procuring supplies by land wes 
but too evident; aud to bring them by sea was 
equally precarious, as the Scottieh ships were still 
wamerous on the coset, and had not acknowledged 
the sovereignty of Edward, bat in the unsettled 
state of the country, continned to capture all the 
English vessela that came in their tract. 

In shis battle, which was fought at a place call~ 
ed Beg, ® above Allanton, in the parish of Galston, 
few of any note among the Scots were slain. Of 
those present on the occasion, the following names 
have been handed down, Sir Andrew Murray, 
Sir William Douglas, Robert Boyd, Alexander 
Scrimgeor, Roger Kilpatrick, Alexander Auchin- 
leck, Walter Newbigging, Stephen of Ireland, 
Hogh Dundas, John Kneland or Cleland, Ruth- 
ven, Sir David Barclay, Adam Curry, John Blair 
and Thomas Grey. in justice, therefore, to these 
brave and early confederates of our hero, we 
shall appropriate the remaining part of thia chap- 
ter, to such notices of them as our scanty mate- 
rials may afford, The following account of the firet 
of those worthies is taken from the Peerage and 
Baronage of Scotland. 

‘* « Among other antiquities, there may be mentioned 
a place called Beg, above Allinton, where the brave Wale 
lace lay in w opecies of rude fortification, with only fifty 
of bia friends, yet obtained a complete victory over an 
English officer of the name of Fenwick, who had two 
hundred men under bis command, This guilant hero, it 
in well known, had several places of retirement towards 
the head of this parish, and in the neighbourhood, some 
of which etill retain his name to this day. Wallace-bill, 
in particular, an eminence near Gallalaw, and @ place 
called Wallace-Gill, in the parish of Loudoua, « hollow 
glen to which be probsbly retired for shelter, when pur- 
sued by his enemies, "Stat. dec. ii, 74. 
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Sir Andrew de Moravia, dominus de Both- 
well, succeeded his brother Sir William Murray, 
in the Lordship of Bothwell. This Sir William 
was chamberlain to Alexander III., and a man 
of singular merit; but dying without iewe in 
1294, be wes succeeded by bie no lee meti« 
torious brother, who @iso filled the office of 
chamberlain under the short reign of Batiol. 
Sir Andrew married a daughter of Sir John Cu- 
min, Losd of Badenoch, by whom he had two 
sone, Sir Andrew and Sir William, the former of 
whom was associated in the command of the Scot~ 
tish army when led by Wallace to the invasion 
of England. He also was chamberlain to Brace, 
snd regent of the kingdom in the minority of Da- 
vid I. He married Christian Bruce, sister 
of the immortal King Robert, by whom he had 
two sons, John and Robert. His brother William 
‘was the progenitor of the Murrays of Abercairnie, 
‘The present “ Sir Andrew sat in parliament in 
1290, and appears to have sworn fealty to Ed- 
ward 1201. When Sir William Wallace raised 
the standard of national independence, and when 
the other powerful barons deserted the cause, he 
was the ouly person of consequence who adhered 
to Wallace.” 

Sir William Douglas, designated the Hardy, 
succeeded his brother Hugh. He wss also known 
by the name of Long Leg, and reckoned to be a 
very handsome and powerful man, surpassing most 
of bia countrymen in stature. He appears to have 
been present in the Parliament at Brigham in 
1289, 2s bis name is appended to the letter ed- 
dressed by “ the community of Scotland,” to Ed- 
ward I, a8 “ Guillame de Duglas." He swore 
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fealty to Edward in the Chapel of Thareton, Sth 
July 1291. His first wife was Elizabeth, a near 
connection of the Steward of Scotland, who died 
shortly after her marriage. His second waa Elea- 
nor, the widow of William de Ferrier. She being 
a ward of the English crown, had an assignation of 
the manors of Stubbings and Woodham Ferriers 
in Essex (part of her husband's lands), until she 
should have her dowry set forth ; which, being soon 
after assigned to her, she came to Scotland, there 
to obtain her right to such lands as her husband 
had possessed in that kingdom. But being at 
Tranent, (the manor-house of Helen la Zusche), 
expecting the like assignation, Sir William de 
Duglas came and forcibly carried her of * As 
the lady had made cath before ehe jeft England, 
Not to marry without the royal consent ;—to save 
appearances, and to preserve her property, s com- 
plaint was made of the eggression, and Edward 
sent his precept to the sheriff of Northumberland, 
to seize all the goods and chattels of the said Wil- 
liam de Duglas which were in his bailiwick ; but 
shortly after, in 1291, in consequence of a fine of 
1002. to the King, his permission was obtained. 
In 1296, Sir William bad the command of the 
Costle of Berwick, which he surrendered to the 
English, being allowed to march out with the ho- 
noure of war, after taking an oath never to bear 
arms against England. Such oaths, however, in 
that age it was reckoned more dishonourable to 
keep than to break. ‘The following account of some 
of his exploits is from Hume of Godacroft’s Histo- 
ty of the Honse of Douglas: 


* Dugdale, vol. i. p, 266. 
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When he” (Sir William) “heard that Willian 
‘Wallace was risen up, and had taken epen banner 
agsinet the English, he joined with him ; by which 
‘secession of forces, Wallace's army wes much in- 
creased and strengthened. Yet they were not al- 
‘ways together ; but, according to the occasion, end 
a opportunity did offer, they did divide their com- 
panies, and went to several places, where they 
hoped to get best advantage of the enemy, and 
where there needed no great srmy, but some few 
companies at once. In these adventures, Lord 
William recovered from the English the castles of 
Deadier and Sangubsir. 

‘ The manner of hie taking the castle of San- 
qubair ia said to bave been thus :—There wan one 
Anderson that served the castle, and furnished 
them with wood and fuel, and had daily accesa to 
it upon that occasion. The Lord Douglas directs 
one of his trustiest and stontest servants to dex! 
with him, or to find some means to betray the 
castle to bim, and to bring him within the gates 
only. 

“ Anderson, either persuaded by entreaty, or 
corrapted with money, gave my Lord’s servant, 
called Thomes Dickson, bie apparel and carriages, 
‘who, coming to the castle, was let in by the por- 
ter for Andereon. Dickson stabbed the porter, 
and gave the sigasl to bis Lord, who lay near by 
with his companions, set open the gates, and re- 
ceived them inte the court. They, being entered, 
killed the eoptain and the whole of the Englich 
gutriaon, and so remained masters of the place 
‘The captain's name was Beanford, kinsman of 
his own Lady Ferrars, who bad oppressed the 
country that Isy near him very insolently, One 
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of the English that had been in the castle, eacap- 
ing, went to the other garrisons that were in other 
castles and towns adjacent, and told them what 
had befallen his fellows, and withal informed them. 
how the castle might be recovered. Whereapan, 
joining their forces togetber, they came and be- 
Bieged it, Lord Douglas, finding himself straiten- 
ed, and unprovided of necessaries for his defence, 
did secretly convey his man Dickson out at a 
postern, or some hidden passage, and sent him to 
‘William Wallace for aid. Wallace waa then in 
Lennox, aud, hesring of the danger Douglas was 
in, made all haste he could to come to his relief, 
‘The English, having notice of Wallace's approach, 
left the siege, and retired towards England; yet 
not ao quickly but that Wallace, accompanied by 
Sir John Graham, did overtake them, and killed 
five handred of their number before they could 
poss Dalawinton. By these, and such like meane, 
Wallace, with his assistants, having beaten the 
English from most part of their strengths in Scot- 

land, did commit the care and custody of the whole 
country, from Drumlanrig to Ayr, to the change 
of the Lord Dougles. Now, however, there be 
20 mention of these things in our chronology; yet, 
seeing the Bouk of Wallace (which is more parti- 
cular in many things) epeake of them, and the 
charter of the house of Symington, deacended 
lineally of the said Thomas Dickson, who, for 
this and his other like services done to the Lord, 
and afterward to his good son Sir James, got the 
twenty merk land of Hesle-side, which hie ponte- 
rity doth still enjoy, holding of the Lorde ef Don- 
gis and Anges; and thee is no dowt to Le 

VOL, le 
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made, but he beth done much more in his assiet- 
ance he gave Wallace, than is recorded or extant 
any where; there being no likelihood that, in these 
80 busy times, these two valiant and brave warriors 
did lie idle, although the particulars lie buried indeep 
silence.” The above account is fully confirmed by 
the manuscript bistory of the House of Douglas, 
written by Thomas Chambers, who adds, that “ Sir 
William, before the battle of Falkirk, waa betray- 
ed into the hands of the Englieh, and conveyed to 
Berwick, and from thence to York, where he was 
keeped close prisoner in the castle until his death, 
which took place in 1302, and was buried in a 
little chapel (now decayed) at the eouth end of 
the bridge.” The banner of Douglas was “ azure 
a chiffe sylvir.” * 

Str Robert Boyd, or Boyt—This bold and 
hardy warrior was also one of those who swore 
fealty to Edward 1, when he overran Scotland 
in 1296; but throwing off his disgraceful alle- 
giance in 1297, he became ever after the in- 
separable companion of Wallace. Hie father, 
im consequence of the gallantry he displayed at 
the battle of Largs, obtained grant of lands 
in Cunningham from Alexander III, and was 
the near neighbour of Sir Raynald Crawford of 
Crosby, + the uncle of Wallace; the castles of 


* Froisart, 

+ The ruins which are now called Crosby Castle, are si- 
tusted in the district of Cuuningham, within a short dis 
tance of the village of West Kilbride. They occupy part 
of the ground on which stood the old castle belonging to 
Sir Raynald Crawford. By the date on the wall, it seems 
to have undergone repairs in 1676. The present building 
has never been a place of great strength, From the ap- 
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the two families could communicate by signals with 
each other. 

Kneland, or Cleland, Edward Little and Thomas 
Holiday, ali near relatives of Wallace, whose names 
are frequently mentioned with applause by the 
suthors who write of this period. 

Stephen of Ireland-—Thia brave snd useful sol- 
diet, is sometimes called Stephen Ireland; but 
this is only by modern writers, Blind Harry, and 
other ancient authors, invariably designate him a5 
of Ireland. It is highly probable that be was one 
of those self-expatriated Irish noblemen, whose 
love of liberty induced them to seek, in foreign 
countries, what they could no longer hope for at 
home. Whatever his birth may have been, be ap- 
pears to have come to Scotland at an early period, 
perhaps in the reign of Alexander IIT, and seems, 
from his being occasionally employed oa 8 guide ia 
the expeditions of Wallace, to have had such a 
knowledge of the country, as could only be ac- 
quired by ® long residence in it. Through all the 
variety of fortunes which attended Sir William 
Wallace, and amid the desertions of some of his 
opulent countrymen, Stephen of Ireland adhered 
to bim with inflexible fidelity, and also induced 
others of his countrymen to come over to the as- 
sistance of the Scota. 


pearance of the ground, however, and other indications 
in the neighbourhood, the former castle must have been 
of adifferent character. On the edge of a deep precipitous 

len, well adapted for concealment, it afforded every fuci- 
ity for eluding the pursuit of an enemy. A noisy brook 
dashes from rock to rock down the dark and weil-wooded 
ravine, whose craggy sides must often have witnessed tha 
meeting of Wailace and his sasociates 
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Jokn Blate wud Thomas Gray—The former 
‘of these worthy ecclesiastics has already been 
mentioned as the schoolfellow of onr hero. After 
quitting Dundee, he went to finish his studies at 
Paris, where, under the most eminent masters of 
the day, hie progress did not belie the early pro- 
mise of his genius; and he returned to Scotland » 
covfirmed patriot, and an sccomplished scholar. 
The latter had the pastoral charge of Libertown, 
‘yet considered it no deretiction from his duties to 
attend end assist in the emancipstion of his coun- 
‘sry. Of his literary talents we have reason to form 
‘the highest opinion, from the circumstance of John 
Blair admitting bim into the honour of assisting in 
compoting the history of theirfar-famedfriend. This 
work, though it now goes all under the pame of 
Blair, was then known to have been the joint 
composition of these worthiea. Where Thomas 
Gray received hie education, ie a matter of uncer- 
tainty ; but it is highly probable that he aleo f- 
aished his stodies along with his friend at Paris, 
and returned with him to Scotland; as we hear 
nothing of him previous to the rencounter with 
Fenwick. It is not unlikely that, on this occasion, 
John Blair was inatalled in his office of chaplain ; 
‘and that he got this preference from the circum~ 
stance of the other being already provided for, as 
they both appear, from their learning and patri- 
6tism, to have been equally deserving of the af- 
fection and confidence of their countrymen. 

Alexander Scrimgeor—Thia faithful patriot waa 
the representative of an ancient and respectable 
family in the neighbourhood of Dundee ; and as 
he most probably received hie education along 
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with Wallace, he would no doubt have been one 
of the nevociation already allnded to. He enjoy- 
ed, in right of his ancestors, the honour of carry- 
ing the banner of Scotland; and for his faithful 
discharge of thia duty, he was afterwards appoint- 
ed by Wallace to the office of Constable * of Dun- 
dee; which honour being hereditary, remained in 
the family till after the restoration of Charles II, 
when the representative of the family was created 
Earl of Dundee ; on whose death, without imme- 
diate issue, the heirs were unjustly deprived of 
their honours and immunities, The family, how- 
ever, continnes to be represented by the Scrym- 
geoure of Birkhill, now the Wedderburns of that 
Tik.—Stat. Acc. vol. viii. p. 239. 

Walter Newbigging, otherwise Gualier de So- 
merville —This gentleman was of English extrac- 
tion, and the son of William de Somerville, Baron 
of Linton, and Margaret Newbigging, heiress of 
that Ik, the daughter of Walter Newbigging, which 


* The Charter of Wallace, by which Scrimgeor held the 
Constabulary of Dundee, is still in existence, and will be 
given in vol. 1i of this work. The seal affixed to the in- 
strament is that of Baliol, aud accompanies, as a fron- 

apiece, the present volume. 

peculiarities of « constable’s office, are thus - 
merated in Bray's Hist ‘Surrey, vol. sii. p. 156. Ty 
‘an instrument of Williaa 4 Y Seyrcliace di 
Toouary 1379, 5. Richard If, by which 
‘William de Wimbledon constable, the duty of his office it 
stated to be, to keep, govern, and oversee the esstle, togethes 
with the manor, lordship, lands, franchises, liberties, parks 
chases, warrens, dc, belonging to the same ; also to hold 
the courts and to prosecute, challenge, claim, and defend 
all rights and franchises jing to the bishop and churet 
of Winchester within the said bailiwick. ” 

12 
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lands he inherited in right of his mother. This 
accounts for his being called Walter Newbigging, 
ot of Newbigging. His father, William de So- 
merville, distinguished himself at the battle of 
Largs, and was n conetent attendsnt at the court 
of Alexander IJI., with whom he was in bigh fa 
your, aud held the office of grand falconer, a 
place at that time of consideruble importance. 
‘Walter, the subject of our present inquiries, re- 
ceived from his father s ten merk land within the 
barony of Linton, which enabled him to make an 
early appearance at court, where his good quali~ 
ties end noble department attracted the notice of 
Alexander, from whose bend he received the ho- 
nour of knighthood, and distinguished himself at 
the tournament held shortly after in benour of the 
marriage of Prince Alexander with the daughter 
of the Earl of Flanders, at Roxburgh Castle. 
‘While in attendance at court, he formed an ac- 
quaintance with Sir David Barclay of Towie, in 
Aberdeenshire, whose sister Effie, or Euphemia, 
he afterwards married in 1281; and at Aberdeen, 
the same year, he entered into a bond of manrent, 
‘or manred, as it waa sometimes called, with his 
brother-in-law. These obligations were very come 
mon among the gentry of Scotland, and often pro- 
ductive of great disorder in the country. By this 
marriage he bad s son named David, whom he de- 
vated to the cause of his country’s independence, 
when he himeelf joined the standard of Wallace. 
‘This youth we shell afterwards have occasion to 
notice. It way not be improper to remark, that 
Somerville, the author of “ The Chase,” was a 
scion from the English stock of this ancient and 
renpectable family. 
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David de Barclay. Abercromby mentions a 
Sir Fergus Barclay, as being one of the early ud- 
herents of Wallace ; but there is reason to believe 
he ia partly in error. Sir David Barclay, as we 
have already seen, was brother-in-law to Sir Wal- 
ter Newbigging, with whom be had entered into a 
bond of manrent, by which they were mutually 
bound to appear in arms in support of the same 
cane, provided it was not against the royal prero- 
gative. When we find both the surnames asso- 
Giated together on this occasion, we may reuson- 
ably suppose they are the same persons who con- 
tracted the obligation, sa tet thought the prownt 
@ very proper opportunity for acting upon it. 

«Hugh de Dundas was the oon OF Serle de 
Dundas, who ewore fealty to Edward I. in 1296 
and in 1800. His son, Sir Hugh, was a man of 


© The following is a copy of the * band of manrent” 
alluded to, from the originel Latin, in the possession of 
the family of Somerrille. 

« Be it kend till all men be thir present letters, me, Sir 
‘Walter of Newbigging, and me, Sir David of Towie, for 
all the dayes of our lyves to be obleidged and bound be 
the faith of our bodies and thir presen 
red, and sworue counsell ss brothers in 
one another in all actiones, causes, and quarrille pertaine- 
ing to us, both in peace and in warr, against all thet 
lyves and dyes, excepting cur alleadgeance to our sove~ 
taigne lord the king. In witnes of the whilk thing, sud 
Of ther present letters, wee have bung to our sealles, att 
Aherdean, the twentieth day of Apryle, the year of God 
1981, before ther witnesses, William Somervill, our bro- 
ther, and John Somervil and Thomas Sie.” To 
this band of mandrey is two sealles, very legi- 
ble and dsowse, fay ‘he Bomcviy aad Barclayes 
fered nothing from what they are et present, save a little 
ia the placeing of the armes."-Memorie of the Semervills 
woh is p. 75, 76. 
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singular merit and fortitude, and joined the brive 
Sir William Wallace in defence of the liberties of 
Scotland, and embraced every opportunity to exert 
his courage against the enemica of his country. 
He died in the reign of King Robert Brace, and 
was ancceeded by bis son.”—Douglas's Scottish 
Baronage. 


After the foregoing brief notices of the early 
companions of Wallace, the curious reader may 
not be displeased, if, before concluding thia chap- 
ter, we present some secount of the dress and ar- 
mour in which our hero appeared at the battle of 
Beg. The following description is from the Min- 
etrel, and is given with a minutenese which induces 
a belief that it is a literal translation from the work 
of Blair, 80 often mentioned ;—it is at least of value, 
not only from its containing the ideas entertained on 
the eubject by s man of no genius, upwards 
of three hundred years ago, but as it also agrees 
with the description elsewhere handed down of 
the kiod of armour in use at the period :— 

“ A habergione vndyr his goune be war, 

He capleyne in his bonet but mar; 
‘His glowis of plait in claith war couerit weill, 
In his doublet « closs coler of steyle; 
His face he kepit, for it was euir bar, 
‘With his twa handis, the quhilk full worthi war,” 
Buke Thryd, p. 31, 

The “ Aabergione” was » piece of defensive ar- 
moar early in nse among the Scots, and even worn 
by some Highlanders and Isles-mea so late as the 
1th century. It wos @ eort of chain or ringed 
wail, extremely light and flexible, allowing the 
greatest freedom to the motions of the wearer, and 
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was equally well adapted for combst on foot or 
on horseback. lt was variously constructed ac- 
cording to the prevailing taste, The most approv- 
ed were those brought from Asia by the crusaders, 
in the early part of the reign of Alexander II}. 
‘They consisted of four rings joined to e fifth, and 
all rivetted ;—they were sometimes double. To- 
warda the end of the 13th century, thie descrip- 
tion seems to have been in general use, both in 
England and Scotland. They had the form of 
shirts, and were quite impervious to an arrow. 

The “ goune” which the Minstrel allndes to, as 
covering the “ habergione,” we conceive to mean 
the surcoat, or coat of arms,—a fashion introduced 
into Britain in the 13th century. It in thne de- 
seribed by Dr Meyrick:— The surcoat, which 
had been adopted by the crusaders in the 13th 
century, to prevent their armour from being heat- 
ed by the sun’s rays, a mode still continned by the 
Mamelukes in Egypt, was at first of merely va- 
Tieguted patterns, but soon became embellished 
with the same armorial bearings as the shield ;— 
hence, the expression ‘ coat of arms,’ It wasa 
long loose dress, without sleeves, open before and 
behind, for the convenience of riding, and girted 
round the waist by the cingulum militare, or belt. 
1: was put on over the hauberk, snd reached to 
the neck ; and when the bood was placed on the 
head, it was covered by it as far as the shoulders. 
The front and back were emblazoned alike.” 

This piece of drese appears to have been the 
game aa the taburd. It is thus taken notice of by 
Thomas Hearne: “ Tabard, a jacket, jerkin, man- 
dilion, or sleeveless coat, worne in times past by 
noblemen in the warms; but now only by heralds, 
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and is called their coat-of-arms in service.” Ver- 
stegan talle ns, in hin Restitution of Decayed In- 
telligence, “ That tabert was anciently » short 
gown, thet reached no farther then the mid-leg, 
that it remaineth for the name of a gown in Gere 
manie and in the Netherlands, and that in Eng- 
Tand, it is now the name only of a herald’s coat.” 
But what Stowe tells us, in his Survey of Lon- 
don, ia more remarkable, where, talking of seve- 
ral fair iona in Southwark, he takes occasion to 
speak of the Tabard Inn as the moet ancient of 
‘them, and thereupon writes thus: “ Amongst the 
which inmes, the most ancient is the Tabard, 80 
called of the signe, which, as wee now term it, is 
of a jacket, or aleevelesse coate, whole before, open 
on both sides, with a square collar, winged at the 
shoulders: 8 stately garment, of old time common- 
ly worne of noblemen and others, both at home 
and abroad in the wars; but then (to-wit, in the 
‘warres} their armes embroidered, or otherwise de= 
pict apon them, that every man by his coate of 
armes might bee knowne from others: But now 
these tabards are onely worne by the heralde, and 
bee called their coates-of-armes in service.” Alla- 
ion is also made, by Wyntown, to the tabard of 
Joka Baliol, who, on being stript of the ensigns 
of royalty by his magnanimous conqueror, the 
* pelure," or far, was also torn from his tabard. 
‘The pansage is carious :— 





« This Jhon the Balliol on purpos 
He tuk, and browcht hym ti] Mvnros; 
‘And in the castell of thet Town, 

That then wes Sago ia reer, 
This Jhon the yd he 
Of allhiys Rabys of yale, 
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‘The Pelure thai tuk off by» Tebart, 
(Twame Tabart he wes callyt eftyrwart.)" 
Wyntown, vol. ii p. BB, 


The “ steylle capleyne,” it is very likely, may 
have been pare from the “ chapelle de fer,” or 
“iron hat,” which, the same writer says, had a rim 
‘and convex crown, and waa worn over the capue 
chon or hood. “ After being placed on the head, 
it was kept from turning roond, when struck, by 
cords, with which it was fastened to the shoulders. 
‘Tho effigy of Sir Roger de Trompington uot only 
gives its form, but shows that it was sometimes 
held to the body by meane of a chain, It was or- 
namented in front with a cross fleury, the trans- 
verse bar of which was pierced with occularia, or 
openings for the sight.” That worn by Wallace, 
however, does not appear to have had this advan- 
tage, for 

“His face be kepit, for it wos evir bar, 
With his twa handis. * 

The limba were usually defended at this time, 
by being encased in boiled leather, on which knee- 
plstes of iron, and guards for the shin-bones, were 
fixed; these, with a round or triangular shield, 
painted with the armorial bearings of the wearer, 
formed the defensive armour of the period. 

‘Wallace's favourite weapon appears to have been 
along and ponderous two-handed sword, which 
his prodigious strength enabled him to wield with 
the greatest ease.* The mace and spear were 


© Respecting the armour and sword of Wallace, Doc- 
tor Jamieson has the following note, « In the Castle af 
Dunbarton, they pretend to chow the mail, and, if I 
tistake not, also the sword of Wallace. if be was con- 
fined in that fortress by Monteith, before being sent into 
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also at times used by him; and for close ren- 
counters in castles, peels, and other confined si- 
tuations, he was furnished with a dagger for each 
hand, of a particular kind, having guards, which 
extended above the wrist, between which the baad 


land, as some have supposed, it is not improbsble 
i vapid might be lefe there. ‘The popular belief 
on this bead, however, is very strong ; of which I recollect 
a singular proof, which took place many years ago, and of 

Twas an eye-witness. In the procession of King 
Crispin, at Glasgow, his majesty wasalways preceded by one 
‘on horseback, appearing as his champion. In former times, 
this champion of the awl thought it enough to wear a 
Jeathern jerkin, formed like one of mail. One fellow, 
however, was mppoisted, of a more aspiring gevius than 
his predecessors, who was determined to appear in real mails 
and who, having sent to Dunbarton Castle, and hired the 
use of Wallace's armour for a day, made his perambula- 
tions with it through the streets of Glasgow. I can never 
Serget the ghastly appearance of this poor man, who was 
so chilled and overburdened by the armour, that, as the 
procession moved, be was under the necessity of frequent- 
Jy supporting himself with a cordial, It was said that he 
took to bed immediately after the termination of this pre 
cession, and never rose from it, From that time forward, 
his successors in office were content to wear the proper 
bade of their profession. "—Dr Jamieson's Noter on Blind 

erry. 

Of this extract from the Doctor's invaluable work, 
the writer has to remark, that information derived from 
inquiry made on the subject, does not entirely confirm the 
gorrectness of all the statements that extract contains, 
‘That u man in real armour figured in the procession of 
King Crispin at Glasgow, about forty years ago, it 3 
well-kuown fact; but that the armour had belonged to 

‘allace, is any thing but certain, If so precious a de- 
posit had been in the charge of tbe Governor of Dumbsr- 
‘ton Cagtle, it is conceived be must have possessed more 
good nature than became his situation, if be tent it out to 
grace any such footeries Certain it is wich armour 
was in Dumbarton Castle at the time, it is unknown to 
‘those connected with the garrison at present; and we can- 
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passed ; and grasping a transverse ber about an 
inch from the spring of the dagger, the weapon 
projected from the centre of the first, like the 
horn of an unicorn. This cort of dagger was of 
ten attached, by a kind of hinge, to the arm-plate, 
‘and could be folded back under the arm between 
the wrist and the elbow when not in uae, and ee~ 
cured and concealed in that position by the cloth 


not conceive that a relic, so valuable in the estimation of 
the public, would have totally disappeared, without its be- 
ing known what had become of it ‘The inquiries of the 
writer enable bim to state, that the mail used on this oc. 
casion was lent to the followers of King Crispin by a gen- 
tleman belonging to Glasgow of the mame of Wikone. It 
yea plitearmour and highly polished. The sens of team), 
however, had » taste of their own io such matters, and took 
the liberty of painting it in oil, of a colour more to their 
fancy. But on being returned in this altered condition, it 
was thrown aside by the indignant proprietor, All that 
they pretend to show in the Castle of Dumbarton, as bov- 
ing bolonged to Wallace, is a sword of a very antique 
fashion, intended to be used with both bands, but by 
no means of a weight that would prevent men of ordi- 
nary strength of the present day from wielding it. ‘There 
in no proot, however, that it belonged to the Deliverer of 
Scotland; and, if we may credit the acoount given by old 
people, of its having been dragged up from the bottom of 
the Clyde by the anchor of a vessel about sixty years ago, 
its identity becomes more than doubtful. Such, however, 
is the prevalenco of the report in its favour, that it was 
some time since sent to London for the inspection of 
certain official cheracters connected with the Hoard of 
Ordnance. At the time it was cent off, it wanted te- 
wwral inches of its Jengtb, which, it seems, bad been 
broke off by some accident. Whatever may have been the 
opinion of those to whom it was sent, respecting its can- 
nection with Wallace, we know not; but a9 they were st 
the trouble of getting it repaired, in a manner that reflects, 
credit on the talents of the artist, and returving it with & 
Landsome seabberd, they have st leart paid a compliment 
to the prejudice in its favour, 
‘VOL. I. Me 
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gloves, which our hero appears to have worn over 
hia “ glowis of plate.” * 

Having said thus much of the dress and equip- 

ee of Wallace, the following anecdote reapect- 

hie strength and personel appearence, may not 
be mnscooptable to the readers it ie translated 
from Hector Boéce by the learned editor of Mor- 
rison’s edition of Blind Harry, who thus introduces 
it, “Though this author (Botice) in general is 
uct much to be credited, yet it would be hard not 
20 believe him in au instance which happened near 
his own time, and in which, if he bad spoken false+ 
ly, he could immediately have been detected. ‘The 
anecdote in another reapect is curions, as it affords 
am example of longevity, not unsimilar to that of 
the Irish Countess of Desmond, who atisined a 
atill more advanced age. 

“ The date is the year 1430, At that time, 
James I. was in Perth ; and perheps having heard 
Henty the Minstrel + recite some of Wallace's ex- 
ploite, found his curiosity excited to visit a noble 
Jady of grest age, who was able to inform him of 
many ancient matters. She lived ia the castle of 
Kinnoal, on the opposite side of the river, and 
‘was probably a widow of one of the Lords of 
Erskine, @ branch of whose family continued to 


© A specimen of this formidable weapon the writer 
has veen in the Museum at Inverness. 
al According 10 Pinkerton and other authorities, Henry 
not fnigh Ri tis work till 1470, It is therefore more pro- 
able thet the curiosity of James was excited by the origi- 
nal narrative of Bisir; a book which, from his tong cepti- 
vity in England, be had perhaps heard little about, eal his 
Scotland, ‘The rebearsal, therefore, of the heroic 
illustrious countryman, may have pro- 
duced all the excitement which the Editor of the Perth 
edition supposes, though not made by tbe Minstrel, 
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be denominated from the barony of Kinnonl, till 
about the year 1440. It was Boéce’s manner 
to relate an event as circumstancially ss if he bad 
been one of the parties, and engaged in it; I shall 
therefore give the anecdote in hie own manner, 
by translatiog his words: 

“ ¢ To consequence of her extreme old age, she 
had lost her sight, but all her other eenses were 
entire ; and her body was yet firm and lively ; she 
had seen William Wellace and Robert Bruce, 
and frequently told particulars concerning them. 
The King, who entertained a love and venera~ 
tion of greatness, resolved to visit the old lady, 
that he might hear her describe the manners 
and strength of the two heroes, who were admired 
in hia time, as they now sre in our's. He there- 
fore sent a message, acquainting her that he waa to 
come to her next day. She received the mes- 
sage gratefully, and gave immediate orders to her 
handmaida to prepare every thing for hia reception 
im the best manner, particularly that they should 
display her pieces of tapestry, some of which wera 
uncommonly rich and beautiful. All her sere 
vanta became bueily employed, for their work was 
in some degree unusual, ss she had not for a long 
time been accustomed to receive princely visitors. 
The next day, when told the King was ap- 
Proaching, she went down into the hall of her 
castle, dressed with as much elegance aud finery 
us her old age and the fashion of the time would 
permit; attended by s train of matrons, many of 
whom were her own descendants, of which num- 
her ome appeared more altered end disfgured by 
age than she herself was. One of her matrons 
having informed ber that the king was entering the 
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hall, sbe arose from her seat, and advanced to meet 
him 20 easily and gracefully, that he doubted of 
ber being wholly blind. At his desire she em- 
braced end kissed him. Her attendant sesur- 
ed him that she was wholly blind; but that, from 
long custom, she had acquired these easy move- 
ments, He took her by the hand and sat down, 
desiring her to ait on the same seat next to him. 
And then, ina long conference, he interrogated 
her respecting ancient metters. He was much 
@elighted with her conversation. Among other 
things, he asked her to tell him what sort of 
amm William Wallace was? what was his per- 
‘onal figure? what bie courage? and with what 
degree of strength he was endowed? He put 
the same questions to her concerning Bruce. 
Robert, eho said, was a man beentifnl, and of a 
fine appearance. Hie strength was eo great, that 
he could easily have overcome any mortal aun of 
his time :—But in eo far as he excelled other men, 
he was excelled by Wallace, both in stature and in 
bodily strength; for, in wrestling, Wallece could 
have overcome two such men as Robert was. 

«© The King made some inquiries cnncerning his 
own immediate parents, and his other ancestors ; 
and having heard her relate many things, returned 
to Perth, well pleased with the visit he bad made,’ ” 
(Boeth. Hist, i. xvii.) 
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CHAPTER Vi. 


FEEL OY GARGUNNOCK TAKEN BY THE SCOTR—TOE BRAD 

UTES Of LAMINGTON OFPRESSED BY 7HX INGLISH—THE 

ORHAN OF LAMINGTON.—SIR RAYNALD CRAWTORD SUM~ 

‘MOWED 70 GLASGOW —WALLACE CAPTURES THE BAGGAGE 

OF PEECY,—RETIRES TO LENWOX.—VARIOUS RENCOUNTSES 
WITH THE ANCLISH 


Tne Scottish insurgents, now abundanth 
supplied with all the Select of war, and wits 
mated by their success to the highest pitch of 
enthusiasm, became impatient to prosecute hostili- 
ties egeinst their oppressors ; and their leader, who 
was not of a character to allow the swords of 
brave men to rust in their scabbards, soon found 
them an opportunity to gratify their wishes, 

At Gargunnock, in the neighbourhood of Stir 
ling, the English had erected = small fortification 
or peel, which they bad plentifally farniched with 
provisions. Some of the Scots in that quarter, 
who secretly adhered to Wallace, observed tho 
carelessness which at times prevailed in setting 
the watch, and that the drawbridge was occasi- 
onally left dowa all night, for the purpose of ed- 
mitting, in the morning, the labourers who were 
still employed about it,—conveyed the intelligence 
to their chief, who resolved to make himeelf mas 
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tee of the place the following night, According- 
ly, two spies were despatched to ascertain the 
probability of success. Towards evening a columa 
of smoke was seen rising4rom a neighbouring hill : 
it was the signal agreed upon, if the party were to 
advance. Wallace instantly set his men in motion, 
and sbout midnight arrived in front of the place 
which was the objectof attack. As they expected, 
the drawbridge was down, but they found the door 
strongly secured within. Impatient at the delay 
this occasioned, our hero raised » heavy piece of 
timber, aud, rushing with it against the door, the 
fastenings gave way with a violence that loosened 
‘the stones, not yet properly cemented, and aed | 
a yard of the wall came tumbling to the ground. 
The porter, awakened by the noise, attempted to 
strike him with a ponderous mace. Wallace avoid- 
ed the blow ; and, before he could recover bis ua- 
wieldy weapon, laid him lifeless at his feet. Thorn- 
ton, the captain of the garrison, now appeared, 
with ths men under bis command; but the Scow 
had got too firm footing within the fort, to be 
easily expelled. After a eanguinary conflict, in 
which the ceptain fell by the hand of Wallace, the 
garrison were pat to the sword, with the excep- 
tian of the women and children, who received 
from the victors as much courtesy 28 the rade- 
neos of the age entitled them to expect. The wife 
and three childrea of Thornton, after being sappli- 
ed with what necessaries they required, were al- 
Jowed to depart along with the other females, and 
furnished with s pasa from Wallace, by which they 
could proceed in safety to any of the towne in the 
possession of the English. The Scots found in the 
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peel of Gargunnock * abundance of all kinds of 
necesesries, with a large sum of money, which 
‘Wallnce divided equally among bis followers ; and, 
after distributing what part of the stores they did 
not require among his oppressed countrymen in 
the neighbourhood, he demolished the fortification, 
and proceeded with his companions on their cru- 
sade against the enemies of their independence. 
Though Wallace was thus actively engaged in 
harassing the enemies of the country, the calami- 
ties and acts of oppression with which particular 
families or individuals were visited, neither es- 
caped his attention, nor failed to call forth that 
interference which their circumstances demanded ; 
and, amid the many cases of private suffering which 
came under hia notice, none appeared to affect him. 
more deeply than the desolation which had over- 
taken a reepectable and ancient family in the neigh- 
Dourhood of Lanark. Hew de Bradfate, 0 zeal- 
ons advocate for the liberties of Scotland, pos- 
semed the lands of Lamington, and left them at his 
death to his son, who had imbibed, with all the ar- 
dour of youth, that love of liberty no fondly cherish 
ed by hisfather. For some display of these patriotic 
feelings, he had incurred the displeasure of Hasilrig, 
or Hesliope, the English governor of Lanark, who 
found a pretext for attacking him in his castle, and 


# © A little south of the village, there is a conical height, 
called Kin-hill, which is evidently artificial, and seems to 
Lave been o military work, There are the reroains of a 
diteb or rampart of circular form, which proves that it is 
not of Homan origia. It is probably of Inter date, and 
appears to have been the place from which Sic William 
‘Wallace sallied forth on the night when be took by sur- 
prise the Pee! of tra1gunnock,”aeStat. Acc, xviliz 116, 117. 
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put him, along with a number of his friends, to the 
sword. The house and lands of Lamington now 
became the right of a surviving sister. ‘The youth 
and besuty of this young gentlewoman attracted 
the notice of the murderer of her friends; and, 
under the pretence of a regard for her safety, o- 
bliged her to take up her residence in Lanark. For 
thie protection, considerable sums were, from time 
to time, levied upon her property. The cupidity 
of Hasilrig, not satisfied with these exactions, in- 
tended her as 8 match either for himself or his son; 
and the helpless girl had no meane of averting this 
hatefal connection, but by plesding for delay, till 
her grief for ber slaughtered kindred had abated. 
Every indulgence of this hind was accompanied by 
a fresh exaction on her property, till the victim of 
his avarice became an object of commiseration even 
to those who were themselves suffering under the 
hand of the oppressor. Henry draws a most far~ 
cinating picture of this lovely orphan ; and we hare 
no reason to ctoubt the assemblage of virtues and 
graces in which he has arrayed her person and cha- 
Tacter, particularly as he is borne out in what he 
saya by the Prior of St Serf's, and other respecta- 
ble authorities. 

‘While attending her religions duties at a cburch 
near Lanark, Wallace firet eaw this interesting fe- 
male. The beauty of her person, the grace and 
propriety of her demeanour, added to her forlorn 
situation, excited the tenderest sensations in the 
bosom of our hero, A circumstance, however, which 
occurred about this juncture, served to divide his 
attention with the fair object of bis solicitude. 

For the purpose of levying fresh sasessments on 
certain districts of the country, an extraordivary 
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council of the English authorities was appointed 
to meet with the Bishop of Durhaw, st Glasgow, 
which vee bad been now occupied by this ambiti- 
ous ecclesiastic. Sir Raynald Crawford, the ancle 
of our ero, though long since deprived of his com- 
mission, was eammoned to attend as sheriff of Ayr 
in right of his birth, Whether this was an indi- 
Yect attempt to concitiate Wallace, or if it was 
merely dove on the supposition that the Scots 
would submit to their imposts with more patience 
if wome of their countrymen appeared as the as- 
sestors, cannot now be distinctly ascertained, The 
sheriff, however, prepared to obey the mandate ; 
while hia nephew, alwaya suspicious of the inten- 
tious of the English, resolved, along with two of 
his followers, to watch over the safety of his rela- 
tive, and observe the motions of the enemy. In 
those times the accommodations for travellers were 
far from complete. With the exception of con- 
vente, auch houses of entertainment as might be 
found on the roads, afforded them little more than 
shelter from the inclemency of the weather ; and tra- 
vellers who came to spend the night, were expected 
to bring their food and othet necessaries along with 
them, particularly those who journeyed with re- 
tinues, Under such circumstances, Sir Raynald’s 
party were provided with « sumpter-horse to carry 
their provisions. 
‘They had not proceeded far, before they came 
up with the servants of Percy, conducting his bag- 
One of their borses having met with an a0- 
cident, they stopped the sheriffs party, and insist- 
ed on having their eampter-horee, in order 10 eupply 
the place of the one that had become disabled. It 
wes in vain to remonstrate with those who had the 
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power, and were determined to do an act of in- 
jastice. Wallace, from a distance, saw the load 
tadely thrown from the back of the horse, and 
the animal carried off. The sheriff, in consequence, 
had to remain at Mearns for the night. 

The convoy that protected the baggage of Percy 
consisted of five of his personal retainers, and had 
reached the vicinity of the little township of Cath- 
cart, when they heard the noise of oar hero's 
awed behind them, followed by bis companions ; 
but as there appeared to be only three to five, 
the English determined to stand on their defence. 
‘The contest, however, waa soon deciled ; and 
the English, from the loopholes of the neighbour- 
ing castle of Cathcart, saw their countrymen 
slaughtered, and the baggage under their protection 
rifled or carried off, without venturing to quit their 
stronghold. Money and other valuables, to a con- 
siderable amonnt, fell into the hands of the victore, 
who loat no time in making their way towards 
Glasgow, in order to cross the Clyde at that place, 
and thus effect their retreat into the Lennox be- 
fore Perey coali be apprised of his loss, 

Having effected their object, they sheltered 
themeelves for the night in the neighbourhood of 
Dumbarton, and on the morrow proceeded towards 
the wilds of the Lomond. Here Wallace was joy- 
fully received by Malcolm Earl of Lennox, who, 
with a number of hie trusty tenantry, maintained, 
amid the fastneases of that romantic district, a pro- 
tracted, and sometimes a successful etraggle, for 
their independence. This nobleman offered to 
place his followers under the command of Sir 
William, provided he would remain among them 
for the defence of the Lennox. His mind, how- 
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the general good of his country, to allow him to 
think of confining his exertions within the limits 
proposed. On explaining his plan of warfare to 
thia worthy chieftain, he found no difficulty in 
gaining him over to his views, and inducing him 
to co-operate in extending the spirit of insurrec- 
tion, as well #5 to create a more powerful diversion 
in favour of those who were already embarked in 
the cause. With this understanding, Wallace took 
his departure, accompanied by a number of his 
companions, who had resorted to him on discover- 
ing the place of his retreat. 

‘The mortification of Percy, on receiving the ac- 
counts of the capture of his baggage, was consider- 
ably increased by the subsequent proceedingu of 
Wallace and his partisans. Ap express had just 
reached Glasgow, announcing the fate of the gur- 
rison of Gargunnock, when another made his ap- 
pearance, giving an account of the slaughter of a 
party of English in the neighbourhood of Doune, 
Sir Raynald Crawford, who bad been put under 
an arrest on suspicion of being concerned in the 
affair nt Cathcart, was now ordered before the 
council, and, though he had been able to establish 
an alibi with regard to the offence charged against 
him, yet, after bemg strictly interrogated as to bis 
knowledge of his nephew's places of concealment, 
he was forced to take an oath sgsinst affording 
him shelter, or holding any correspondence with 
him, direetly or indirectly, vo long as he remained 
under the ben of oatlawry ; he was alao eworn to 
afford the English all the information in his power, 
in order that means might be taken for bringing 
him to punishment. 
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While Percy ant his coedjutor were thus employ 
ed at Glasgow, Wallace and his follower were con« 
corting measures, in the depths of Methven wood, 
for an attack ons body of English troops which 
were to leave St Johnstone on the day following ; 
in order to proceed to Kincleven Castle, headed 
by an old veteran knight named Butler, who had 
rendered himself pecoliarly obnoxious to the Scots 
by the cruelties which he bed inflicted upon them. 
Intelligence of this intended movement was com 
municated to Wallace, who, having disguised him- 
self in the drees of a borderer, got introduced into 
St Johnetone under the name of William Mal- 
eokneon, ‘The mayor, before whom he had to ap- 
peur, was 60 qell pleased with his humorous con- 
versation, and the account which he gave of him- 
self, thst he allowed him to go in search of the 
employment he pretended to have come in quest 
of. By this meana be had all the facilities he 
could desire for becoming acquainted with the 
strength and condition of the garrison. Having 
sacertained the intended removal of the troops al- 
luded to, be hastened back to his retreat in the 
woods, where, sounding his horn, he rallied his 
ssaociates around him, and found them all willing 
to engnge in the enterprise. 

Sir Jemes Butler, who was esteemed one of the 
bravest old warriors among the English, had on 
this occasion about s hundred choice soldiers un- 
der his command. With this force he wes quietly 
proceeding, amid the thick haze of the morning, 
to reinforce the garrison of Kincleven, when, from 
behind a rock that projected over the read, he was 
suddenly asaailed by the Scots, The confesion 
occasioned by their unexpected nttack, disconcert- 
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ed the English commander, and before he could 
recover his troops from their consternation, a fresh 
charge threw them into complete disorder. The 
strength and valoar of the undaunted champion of 
the Scots rendered the advantage which their ene- 
mies possessed, in point of numbers, of little avail, 
Is must, however, be allowed, that the disparity in 
this instance was not so great as in some previous 
encounters: Wallace, according to some accounta, 
having near sixty hardy warriore under his com- 
mand, moat part of whom had distinguished 
themselves on former occasions. Kerlé or Kerle, 
to whom he had presented the mace ot staif of 
steel, taken from the porter at the Peel of Gar- 
gunnock, displayed on this occasion the most 
determined bravery ; his formidable weapon being 
wielded with 2 dexterity which admirably second- 
ed the efforts of our hero. Sixteen of the Eng- 
lish had fallen beneath the swords of the Scots; but 
when Wallace came in contact with Sir James 
Butler, the conflict was of short duration. The old 
veteran waa no match for the young patriot; and 
on seeing their chief fall beneath the arm of his ad- 
versary, the rout of the Englich became ganeral. 
‘The disordered rabble fled in terror towards Kin- 
cleven, from tle battlements of which their dise 
comfiture had been observed; and those within 
hastened to let down the drawbridge to receive 
and shelter their fiying countrymen. Onwards came 
the confused rmnss of friends and foes,—the shouts 
of the victors mingling with tbe cries of the van- 
quished, and thundering over the drawbridge, the 
pursued and their pursuers entered the castle to- 
gether. The few soldiers that were in the place 
could render them but little assistance in making 
VOL. I. N 
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bead against their enemies ; and the whole, with 
the exception of two priests, and some women and 
children, were indiscriminately put to the sword. 
Having cleared the place of the dead bodies 
of the English, and taken precautions agninst 
‘© surprise during the time Sey might remaio, 
they proceeded 'to search the castle, in which was 
found a rich booty in money, besides « plentiful 
atock of provisions and other stores. A part of 
thia valuable pillage they conveyed by night to 
Shortwood Forest, where they prepared pits * and 


‘The conceating of money and other valuables in the 
earth, appears to have been = very common practice in 
Scotland, during the calamitous periods of ber history; 
and many an instance has been recorded of little depots 
coming to light ; which it is very probable were composed 
of the hard-earned plunder of the military adventurer, 
whote stubition, avarice, or duty, called him off to other 
fields, where he and his secret perished together. 

From the many notices we have seen of the discovery 
of hidden treasures, we shell select the following, #5 
alluding more particularly to the peried embraced in our 
narrative. We cannot, however, agree with the lesrned 
Editor ia the opinion, that the coins in question were 
hidden by the soldiers of Edward ; they held the country 
by too precarious # tenure to make such deposits. It is 
more likely to have been the share of booty belonging to 
‘some patriot Scot, who hed afterwards fallen in the cause 
of his country's independence. “ These was lately found, 
baled beled Rankine of Winchell : ish of New 

umnack, Ayrshire, by a person employed in turning w 
the ground wich a oped, shout two feet fron the eur, 
a small vase, of an antique form, similar to thore in the 
Englefield Collection, and of very coarse materials, contain 
ing about @ hundred silver penriies of Alexander III, of 
Scotland, and Edward I. of England, in good preservation, 
having the head and characters distinctly legible The 
English coins were more numerous than the 
Those of Alexander represent him in profile, as do oll the 
‘ooins of his reign, and have round the bead, alexonder 
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other places for ita concealment, there to remain 
a8 & resource aguinst future emergencies. , 

The nonjurors under Wallace were not as yet 
safficiently numerous to enable him to put gar- 
risone in those fortresses which fell into bis hands, 
Tt was therefore wisely determined to demolish 
every place of strength that was likely to afford 
their enemies a footing in the country. Hardy 
themselves, and inured to the inclemency of the 
weather, they cared little for those comforts 
which were indispenssble to their more luxuri- 
ous neighbours. In summer, the foreat spread 
ita leafy canopy over their slambera; and, in win- 


Dei Gra: ; and on the other aide, Res Scolorun, with a 
cross extending to the edge, and a spur level in each of 
the quarters, “This coin ie’ No. 83, Sr page of plates ap- 
led to Adam de Cardonnel’s Nemtrmala Scotia, 
jose of Edward represent bim in full face, with Edw. 
Ang. ; Dus Hyd; and on the reverse of the different 
coins, Civitas Cantor, Civitas London, Civitas Lincoln, and 
almost all the mint-towns of England, with the crows ex- 
teuding to the edge, sud three roses in each quarter. 
From the great number of these coins found in this part 
of the country, it is probable they were deposited in the 
earth by the soldiers of Edward, who had taken refuge in 
‘these mountainous regions, when fying from the well- 
merited indignation of the Scotch. They must have been 
placed in the ground some time about the beginning of 
the fourteenth century. Bruce having obtained the crown 
in the year 1306, and relating, es they do, to a most in- 
teresting period of our history, and which is embalmed 
in the memory of every Scotsinan, they are worthy of oc- 
ring @ place in the cabinets of the curious. A fow of 
been sent to the Museum of Edinburgh Col- 







thin these few yeats also, a depot was discovered at 
Ascog, in the island of Bute, in which four thousand silver 
pennies of Edward I. were fotind, most of them of the 
London mintage. 
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ter, their robust and sinewy frames felt little in~ 
convenience, though exposed, in their dens and 
caverne, to all the rigour of the merciless elements. 
Such men heard with indifference, and executed 
with alacrity, the command which their leader 
gave for the destraction of Kincleven Castle. Af- 
ter securing that part of the iron work which might 
be usefal in their sylvan retreats, the remaining 
farniture and lumber were formed into piles; and, 
st the dead hour of night, the conflagration rove in 
yolames to the sky. From the lateness of the 
hour, aud the secluded sitnation of the castle, its 
fate remained unknown until the morning, when 
the smoke, which continued to ascend the 
rains, Isd ‘the country people to the knowledge of 
the desolating vengeance which had overtaken their 
oppressors, ‘The females, who had been allowed 
to depart before the work of destraction com- 
menced, carried to St Johnstone the melancholy 
account of their disaster. 

‘The grief and indignation which were felt among 
the English at St Johnstone, on bearing the dole 
fal recital of the slaughter of their countrymen, 
induced Sir Gerald Heron, * the governor, to al- 

ow Sir John Butler, son of the forementioned Sir 


# © This appears to have been the head of the ancient 
family of Heron, who held Ford Castle in Nortbumber- 
Tand. In the reign of Henry III. it waa in posession of 
Sir William Heron, who was Governor of the Castles of 
Bamborough, Pickering, and Scarborough, Lord Warden 
of the Forests north of Treat, and Sheriff of Northum- 
berland for eleven suceessive years, "—Vide Hutchinson's 
Northumberland, ii. 19. ** This Castle bas attracted much 
aiention, as having been the scene of the enchantments of 
its fair mistress, by means of which our infutusted James 
IV. was disarmed before the battle of Flodden; and it 
has acquired additional eclebrity, from the no Jess be- 
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James, to follow the Scots with all the force of the 
@urrison, to revenge the death of his father. In 
thia undertaking he was joined by Sir William de 
Lorayne, an officer of reputation, and a great fa- 
vourite with the soldiery. 

Although the force under these Jeaders amount- 
ed to nearly a thousand men, from the admirable 
management of the Scottish chief, they were 
kept in a great measure ignorant of their own vast 
auperiority. In the forest of Shortwood, a part of 
which they endeavoured to invest, their provident 
enemy had erected a number of rustic fortifications, 
in the form of squares, communicating with each 
other, the walls of which were made, by affixing 
two rows of planks to the trees, and filling up the 
space between with thorns. Each of shese squares 
had a small opening towards the enemy, and an- 
other at the opposite side, for the purpose of re- 
treat; while the advance towards them was inter- 
eected by defences, formed in a similar manner, in 
order to break, and otherwise prevent the ap- 
proach of too great a body of the enemy. By this 
means, when the Scots found themselves obliged 
to retire for shelter to these intrenchmenta, they 
could only be pursued in broken and etraggling de- 
tachments, These defences were not fally com- 
pleted when the English came in sight ; and Wallace, 
therefore, in order to gain time, appeared at a dis- 
tant and almoat detached part of the wood with s 
few of his followers, leaving the reat under the 
command of Stephen of Ireland, to complete the 
works. On the approach of the English, an ar- 








witching muse of the Author of Marmion, "—Dr Jamiee 
son's Notes on Blind Harry. 
x2 
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rew from the powerfal and anerring band of our 
brought down one of their advanced-guand. 
This bad the effect of sttracting their attention 
wowards that part of the wood where he had 
stationed his little party, who also eent their ar- 
rows among the English, though not with such 
good effect as their chief, who continued to bring 
down his min as they advanced. The enemy, 
having observed the opening at which Wallace 
made his appesrance to discharge his deadly shafts, 
aent forward one of the most expert of their Lan- 
cashire bowmen to lie in wait for him, while the 
reat directed their missiles at random toward 
those parts where they conceived his men to be 
etationed. It was not long before the eagerness 
of Wallace betrayed him to the practised band of 
his watchful adversary, whose well-directed shaft, 
after grazing the collar of steel which be usually 
wore, stuck fast in the fleshy part of his neck. 
His keen eye, however, soon discovered his lark- 
ing foe; and, burrying towards him, intercepted 
his retreat; and slew him in front of bis compa- 
nions, who were so struck with the boldness of the 
deed, that not one of them attempted to oppose hia 
return to his associates. Althongh the Scots were 
generally thought inferior to the English in the nse 
of the bow, * on the present occasion, having the 


* Ie would be rather difficult to assign sufficient res 
sons for the inferiority of the Scottish archers to those of 
England ; and pevhaps it may be one of those popularver- 
rors, which, being once promulgated, bas passed ungues- 
tioned. The ridicule which James [. has thrown upon a 
certain portion of his countrymen, in bis poem of Chryst’s 
‘Kirk on the Green, bas vo doubt tended to confirm, or 
Perhaps to give rise to the opinion, The advice which 
Hobert Bruce gave his countrymen, always to aitack and 
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covering of the wood to shelter them from the 
superior number and direct view of their adversa- 
ries, they managed, by shifting their ground us 
their enemies advanced, to keep up a kind of 


Gisperse the English archers, as early in the engagement ax 
‘possible, is likewise quoted as an instanceof the dread which 
the Seots entertained for this description of their enemies’ 
force. But this advice most ly was suggested, more 
from the vast multitudes of bowmen which the English 
had itin theit power to bring into the feld, than from any 
peculiar or individual advantage they postossed at their 
weapon. The archers whom Bruce attacked and dispersed 
at the battle of Bannockburn were chiefly Welch ; 

individual trials of akill occurred, any inferiority 
part of the Scots was never very conspicuous; and there 
Appears no reason it should bave been so. The attention 
they bestowed on the art was at least equal to that of their 
neighbours, ‘This is evident, from the numerous wapen. 
aches eatablsbed all rer the country, Inthe works of 
Lindsay of Pittscottie, we have the following account of 
2“ waigeour of archerio,” between the Quoen Dowager of 
Scotland and her son James V,:— Tn this yeir cam an 
Tnglisch ambasiadour out of Ingland, callit Lord Wile 
Tiame, ane bischope, and sther gentImen, to the number 
of tbrie scoir hors, qubilkis war all sble, wailled gentle 
men, for all kynd of pastime, a» schotting, louping, wrast- 
ling, runing, and casting of the stone. Bot they war weill 
assayed in all these or they went home; and that be thuir 
awin provocstioun, and almost evir tint, qubill at the last 
the kingis mother favoured the Inglismen, becaus shoe 
was tho king of Inglendis sister: and thairfoir shoe tuik 
ane waigeour of archerie vpoun the Inglishmanis headis, 
contrair the King hir sone, and any belf dutoun Scoteis. 
eu, either noblmen, gentimen, or yeamanes, 
ny Inglisch men sould schott againes them at riveris, but. 
tis, or prick bonnest. The King, heiring of this bonspeilt 
of his mother, was weill content. So thair was laid an 
hundreth erounes and ane tun of wyne pandit on everie 
syd. The ground was chosin in St Androis; the Boots 
archeris was thrie landit gentlmen and thrie yeamanes, to 
‘wit, David Weimes of that ilk, David Arnott of that itk, 
and’ Mr Johne Wedderburne, viccar of Dundie. The 
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wash-fight till after noon; during which time ff- 
teen of the English had been slain by the band 
of Wallace, besides a considerable oumber by 
bis companions. Their arrows being all ex- 
pended, and having arrived at @ part of the fo- 
feet, where a igh cliff prevented their farther 
retreat, Sir William de Lorayne advanced upon 
them with nearly three hundred men, while Sir 
Gerald Heron aud young Batler remained with 
oat the forest, in order to prevent the escape 
of any of the fugitives. Wallace bad jast time 


yeamanes was Johne Thomsone in Leith, Stevin Tabro- 
ner, and Alexender Baillie, who was ane pyper, and 
achott vondrous neir, aod wan the veigour from the Ing- 
iamen ; and thsirefter went in to the toun and maid sue 
Danquett to the king amd the queine, and the Inglisch 
ambssaadour, with the wholl tuo bundreth crounes, and 
the tuo tunes of wyne, Albeit thet the Inglismen con- 
fesged that the Beottismen sauld have been fried of the 
Payment of that banqueltt, qubilk was 50 gorgeous that 
it was of no Ics awaill than the said gold and wyne ex. 
tanded to.” —Chronicies of Scotland, by Lindsay of Pits- 
cottiz, yo iL p. 347, S48, It may alan be observed, that 
the value which the Scots set upon the quality of the 
feathers used for their arrows, bespeaks a considerable 
Proficiency in the art. Those of the Earn appear, from 
the following extract, to have been in the greatest request. 
In the west and north-west of Scotland, there is « 
groat repayring of the Erne, of a marvellous nature: the 

ple are very eutious to catch him, and punze his wings, 
that bee fly uot. Hee is of a budge quantity, and are 
enous kind as the hawks, and the same quslitie. ‘They 
doe give bim such sort uf mest, ia great quantity at once, 
that bee lives contented therewith 14, 16, or 20 dayes, 
and some of them a moneth, Their feathers are good for 
geraishing of arrowes, for they receive no raine nor water, 
bat temaine alwayes of durable estate, und uncorrup- 
thle. The people doe use them either when they be @ 
Bunting, or at wares "—4 Memoriall of the most Bare 
yd Wonderful Things in Scotland. 
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to make a short animating address to his com- 
panions; and placing them eo se to have the ad- 
vantage of the chift as a protection to their rear, 
they stood prepared for the onslaught. The 
English were astonished to find themselves op 
posed to so small a number of Scots as now ap- 
peared waiting their attack, and conceived they 
would have little else to do than to surround the 
party and take them prisoners. The determined 
valour, however, with which they received and 
repuleed their repeated charges, convinced them 
that the toils of the day were not yet over. Wal- 
lace, who was alwaye a tower of strength to his 
friends in the hour of danger, displayed, on this 
occasion, more than bis nsusl heroism. While the 
etrength which nerved bia resiatless arm excited 
the greatest enthusiasm among his followers, and 
spread horror and dismay through the ranks of 
their enemies, Sir William de Lorayne still urged 
his men on to the conflict, and they es quickly re- 
ceded, when they found themselves opposed to 
that champion of whose strength and exploits they 
had heard eo many appalling accounts. ‘The bat- 
tle, however, still continued to rage with unabated 
fary on both sides;—the English, eager to re- 
venge the slaughter of their countrymen, and the 
Scots, frantic with the wrongs they had already 
sustained, determined to conquer or die on the 
spot. At this time their dauntless chief burat like 
a thanderbolt amidet the thickest of the English ; 
and, having scattered them before him, ascended a 
little hillock bebind which they had retreated, and 
applying his bugle-horn to his mouth, made the 
woodlands resound with a bold and snimating ware 
note. The English leader, conceiving that this 
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wee done in derision, rallied his forces, nnd agai 
advanced to the attack. Wallace and hia few 
hardy veterans were soon environed by their en- 
roged assailants, and the battle commenced anew 
with eli the rancour of their former animosities. 
Thongh the Scota fought with the moet inflexible 
obstinacy, yet some of them, from the severity of 
sheir wounds, appeared unable to continue mach 
Gonger the unequal contest; but at this critical 
Jancture, Stephen of Ireland, and his party, in 
‘Obedience to the signal sounded by their chief, 
suddenly emerged from the brosh-wood, and 
fell upon the rear of the enemy with determined 
ferocity. Surprised and diamayed at so unex- 
pected an attack, the English fled in the greatest 
confusion, followed by the victors, who continued 
the pursuit, making dreadful carnage among them, 
till they reached the boundary of the forest. Here 
the terrified fagitives were met by Sir John But- 
ler, at the head of five hundred men. This ac- 
cession of force obliged the Scot, in their turn, to 
retreat to their defencee—the first of which was 
carried by the enemy, but at the expense of a 
considerable number of the bravest of their war- 
tiors. The English had now the mortification to 
find that their opponents had only retired to a se- 
cond enclosure, from which Wallsce, supported by 
Cleland, Boyd, and a fow of the most resolute 
of his companions, made a sortie, in which, after 
Idtling © considereble number, Wallace came in 
contact with the knight of Lorayne, and at one 
blow clove him to the chin. His terrified fol- 
lowers shrunk aghast from the ponderous wea- 
pou of their gigantic adversary ; but urged on 
by Butler, to revenge the death of their ieader, 
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they ugain” crowded round the little band of he- 
roe. Again they were dispersed; and Butler, 
who had been foremost in the attack, came within 
reach of the sword of the Scottish champion, 
which descended with a foree that would have cut 
him to the ground, had not the intervening branch 
of a tree saved him from the blow, and hie men, 
rushing forward to his assistance, carried him off 
before it conld be repeated. According to some 
accounts, Butler is said to have been fires wound- 
ed, and that Sir William de Lorayne wos slain in 
attempting to rescue him from bis perilous situa. 
tion. Whatever may hare been the case, the Eng- 
lish were ao discouraged by the lose of ove leader, 
snd the disabling of the other, that they hastily 
fell back mpon the troops left at the entrance of 
the forest under Sir Gerald Heron. Here a coun- 
cil of war was held, wherein it was proposed to 
make @ simultaneous attack on the defences of the 
Scots. During the discussion, however, which 
ensued on the manner of carrying the proposal 
into effect, Wallace and his companions escaped 
by the opposite side of the forest, and retreated to 
Cargyle wood, a situation which afforded them 
more natural advantages in securing themeelres 
from their numerons assailants. 

‘The English, onthe retreat of the Scots, now com- 
menced s strict search efter the booty taken from 
Kincleven Cestle. Nothing, however, could be 
discovered, save the favourite steed of old Butler, 
which bad been left behind in one of the enclo- 
suret. On this bis wounded non was placed, and 
the whole cavalcade returned fatigued and dispirit- 
ed to St Johnstone, leaving one hundred and 
twenty of their companions dead bebind them. Of 
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the Scots, seven were killed, and the rest more or 
Yees injared. 

From an elevated situation, Wallace had ob- 
served the English as they retired to St Johnstone ; 
and, thongh still smarting from the wounds he had 
received, returned at midnight to the scene of ac+ 
tion with a number of bis companions, and dug ap 
the most valaable part of the concealed plander, 
which they conveyed to their new retreat, along 
‘with whatever arms or other booty the light of the 
moon enabled them to strip from the dead bodies 
‘that lay scattered around them. 

‘A few days after the above rencounter, Wel- 
lace is said to have returned to St Johnstone in the 
disguise of « priest; and a atory is told of his hav- 
jing been betrayed by s female, with whom he had 
become acquainted during hie former visit to that 
place. Repenting, however, of the information 
he bad given his enemies, she disclosed the dan- 
ger that awaited him just ip time to effect his ex 
caps. His foes, eoraged at the disappointment, 
again set off in pursuit of bim, taking along with 
them a slough-hound * ¢o assist them in discovering 


* 4 So late as the reign of James I. of England, there 
is an order dated a. v. 1616, that no less then nine blood 
hounds shoutd be kept on the Border, upon Exk and other 
places mentioned, "—Pennant’'s Towr, 1172. i, 77. fi, 307, 

John Harding tas given a curious account of the means 
caved by Edvard I. for taking Bruce, similar to that here 
said to have been employed against Wallace, 

‘The king Edward with hornes and houndes him soght, 
With menne on fote, through marris, mosse & myre, 
‘Through wodes also & mountens, {wher they fought), 
‘And euer the kyng Edward hight men grente byro, 
‘Hym for to take by might conquere ; 

But thei might hym not gette, by force ne by traine, 
‘He satte by the Fyre when thei (went) in the rain,” 
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hia retreats. A sangainary battle was again fought, 
in which Wallace lost nine of his remaining fol- 
lowers, and the English leader about one bundred. 

In this retreat of the Scots, their chief is aleo said 
to have slain one of his followers, named Fawdon, 
an Irishman, whom be suspected of treachery. Of 
this max, Blind Harry gives the following unpre- 
ponsessing description ; 


« To Wallace thar come une thet hecht Fawdoun ; 
‘Melancoly he was of commplexioun, 
‘Hewy of statur, dour in his contenance, 
Soroufull, sadde, ay dreidfull but plemnce." 


‘The following description of these dogs in from an old 
writer, well acquainted with their character. “In Soot. 
and are dogs of marveylous condition, above the naturc of 
other dogs. The frst a hound of grest swiftnesse, hardi- 
ness and strengib, fierce and cruell upon all wilde beasts, 
and egor against thieves that offer their masters any vio- 
lence. The second is a rach, or hound, verie exquisite in 
following the foote, (which is called drawing), whether it 
thee of man or beast; yea, he will pursue any maver of 
fowle, and find out whatsoever fish bunting the land, or 
lurking amongst the rocks, specially the otter, by that ex- 
cellent sent of smelling wherewith he is indued, The 
third sort is no greater than the aforesaid raches, in co- 
Tour for the most part red, with blacke spots, or else black 
and full of red markes. These are so skilfull, (being used 
by practise), that they will pursue a thiefe, or thicfe-rtolne 
{Boods, in the most precise maner, and finding the wrespas- 
ser, with great audacity they will make a race upon him, 
‘or if hee take the water for his safegard, he sbrinketh not 
to follow him ; and entriog and issuing at the same pla 
ces where the party went in and out, hee never ceaseth te 
range Gill he hath noysed his footing, and bee come to the 
place wherein the thiefe is shrowded or hid. These dogs 
are called Sleuth-hounds. There was a lew amongst the 
horderert of England and Scotland, that whosoever deny. 
ed eotrance to such a hound, in pursute made after felons 
VOL. t ° 
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The circumstances of bis death, sre thas narrad- 
ed by the same author, who justifies the deed on 
‘the plea of necessity : . 

* To the next woods twa myil thai had to gang, 
‘Off ypwith erde; thai yeid with all thair mycht 5 
Gua hope thai had for it was ner the nycht, 
Fawdoun tyryt, and said, he mycht nocht gang. 
‘Wallace was we to leyif him in that thrang, 
‘He bade him ga, and said the atrenth was ner 5 
But he tharfor wald noch fastir him ster. 
‘Wallace in ire on the crag cam bim ta 
Draldleat gromd Serdy be duc ede, 

jess to it dede, 

‘Fra him he lap, and left him in that stede. 

‘Sum demys it toill, and otbyr sum to gud; 

‘And I say her, into thir termyse rude, 

Ft to ln hun t eyed get oppo be 

it, to unde it ret 

‘Ale Fewdoo wes kaldya at {gret} mnpieioun 5 

For he was baliya of brokill com 

Hycht stark he was, and bad bot litill gayne, 

‘Thus Wallace wist: bad be beyne left allayne, 

‘And be war fats, to enemyss he wald gu; 

Gy he war trew, the Sothroun wald bim ela, 

jycht he do ocht bot tyne him as it was?” 


On the first view of the case, there appears a 
degree of barbarity in the conduct of Wallace, 
which is quite at variance with that affection and 
tenderness which he had anifurmly displayed to- 
wards his adherents; and we cannot help con- 
demning the sternness of that policy which could 
thus deprive 2 follower of his life, because wora 
out with toil, and disabled by wounds, he could 
‘20 longer keep up with bis compsnions. But, on 
teflection, we find the lives of Wallace, and of the 


and stolne should be holden as scoessary unto the 
Shee ot oto the alle nue idle "tncoen fe 


Red Deer and Wild Beasts in Scotland. 
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few that remained of the party, placed in jeopardy 
by one, who, from his reluctance to make a little 
farther exertion, when assured that 2 place of 
eafety was at hand, gave good grounds to suspect 
that he had become unsound at the core. We may 
also remark, that being acquainted with the spot 
where the plunder taken from the English was 
concealed. Wallace had an additional reason to 
don’s motives for wishing to be left 
it may be urged in support of the jus- 
tice of this suspicion, that his countryman Ste- 
phen, who introduced him to the little band of 
patriots, remained the firm and confideatiel friend 
of Wallace through all his difficulties. This he 
certainly would not have done, had Wallace, on 
slight grounds, inflicted death on one who was 
not oaly his friend and countryman, but in some 
degree under his protection. So far, indeed, was 
Stephen from feeling dissatisfaction st the con- 
duct of Wallace, that be snd Kerle lingered be- 
hind, and, favoured by the shadea of night, which 
had cow set in, mingled with the enemy; and 
while their general, Sir Gerald Heron, was in 
the act of stooping to examine the body of Faw- 
don, whose blood had arrested the progress of 
the slough-bound, Kerle watched the opportunity, 
and gave him a mortal stab in the throst with his 
dagger. The cry of “ Treason!” arose among the 
English; but, in the confusion, the two confe- 
derates clipped down unobserved among the un- 
derwood that surrounded them, and made the beat 
of their way towards Loch Earne, the well-wooded 
banks of which afforded them every chance of ve- 
curity. In the interval, Wallace, and thirteen 
of his followers, all that were now Jeft him, made 
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good their retreat to the deserted Castle of Gask 
situated in the middle of 2 wood. This place 
possessed few advantages that could recommend 
it as a desirable retreat; but, to men in their 
desperate situation, the prospect of sbelter from 
the swords of their pursuers was a considerable 
relief, and though it appeared in a sad state of 
dilapidation, a number of the apartments were en- 
tire ; and the courtyard waa surronnded by a wall 
of great thickness, which, broken as it might be 
in some parte, would nevertheless enable them to 
make a tolerable defence. With this expectation, 
therefore, they determined to secure themselves 
for the night, and trast to their good swords for a 
path through their enemies in the morning. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MMOULAR ADVENTURE OF WALLACE IX GasK CANTLE—KULts 
‘THE ENGLISH LEADER,—PSCAPES TO TORWOOD.—=-INTERVICW 
‘WHT wit UNCLE. 


Arrer the canfasion produced by the death of 
the English lesder had subsided, @ party of forty 
men were despatched with the dead body to St 
Johnstone ; and Butler, who hed so far recovered 
from his wound as to be able to take the field 
under Sir Gerald, remained, with about five hun- 
dred men, to look after the fagitives, With this 
force he proceeded to secure all the neighbouring 
paseos, and to take such other methods as he 
thought would prevent their escape. 

In the meantime, Wallace and his few remain- 
ing friends had put their place of refuge in as good 
a state of defence aa its rninous condition would 
admit; and baving procured asheep from aneigh+ 
bouring fold, they kindled a fire in the court. 

|, aud prepared for their evening repast. Wal- 

now wisely considered, from the fatigue hia 

followers had undergone during the day, that how- 

ever much they might stand in want of refresh. 

ment, a few hours repose would be absolutely 

necemary for rectuiting their wearied and ex- 
o2 
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haneted spirite, and rendering them fit for the ar- 
‘dnons enterprise that awaited them in the morn- 
ing. As soon, therefore, as they had allayed their 
hanger, he ordered them to betake themselves to 
Test, while he undertook to keep watch by bim- 
calf. 

Surrounded by his sleeping companions, with 
no light but what the expiring embers afforded, 
the mind of Wallace became overshadowed with 
melancholy forebodings. ‘Though in the late con- 
fficts he had destroyed a great number of the 
enemy, his own little band had been almost an- 
nibilsted ; and, in bis present situation, he saw 
little probability of filling up their places with 
menjon whom be could put the same depend~ 
ence. Two of his moat devoted partisans, Stephen 
end Kerle, had disappeared; end he had every 
reason to suppose they were either slain, or fallen 
into the hands of the enemy. The apathy with 
which the most powerfnl of the nobility continued 
‘to witness the exertions of himself and his follow- 
ere for the independence of their country, filled 
him with grief and indignation; while, from the 
Joss of 80 many brave friends in the late encoun- 
ter, he wos apprehensive his few remaining com- 
penions would now consider their undertaking 93 
desperate. These reflections, aided by the con- 
sideration that he was actually surrounded by 
force against which his expectations of success could 
not be very sanguine, tended to excite the moat 
gloomy apprehensions. 

From this state of mind, he was suddenly a- 
roused by the blowing of homs,* mingled with 


* In the Scottish armies of the 13th and J4th centuries, 
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frightfel yelle, which seemed to proceed from a 
rising ground in the neighbourbood. Two of his 
party were despatched to escertain the cause of the 
‘uproar; but these not returning, and the alarm 
still increasing, other scouts were sent out, till 
Wallace was at last Jeft alone, without any one to 
asiat in the defence of the place, if it shoald bap- 
pen to be attacked, 

Jt was now past midnight ; and the dame that 
still lingered about the remains of the almost ex- 
tinguished faggots, continued, at intervals, to throw 
it pale end flickering light on the ruinous walls of 
the castle, when Wallace was suddenly startled by 
the shadow of a human figure. Though broken and 
indistiuct at first, yet the moon, which was slow- 
ly emerging from behind a cloud, rendered it every 
moment more apparent. From the feet to tho 
shoulders, which was all of it that was visible, 
it seemed to be of uncommon dimensions; snd 
what more particularly rivetted the attention of 
the forlorn chief, a human head hug dangling 
from its hand, in s manner that gave it the appear- 
ance of something supernatural. While gazing 
with intense anxiety on this singular object, ita 
hand was slowly raised, and the head, which it 
held, after striking the helmet of Wallace, fell 
with considersble violenee among the dying em- 
bers before him. Soatching it up, he discovered, 
by the light of the moon, the pale and ghastly fea- 





every man was supplied with a horn, generally that of a 

bullock, which be blew with vehemence, as he rushed on 

to the charge. The horrible noise this occasioned had of- 

ten the effect of throwing the cavalry into confusion, 

‘These hors re sometimes elladed tn our mona bal 
ie 
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tures of the “ ill-fated Fawdon ;” and, tarning to- 
wards the place from whence it was thrown, be 
observed the figure of a man endeavouring to de- 
scend by a broken part of the wall. In the ex- 
citement of the moment, he hurled the head after 
it, and, drawing his sword, hastened from the castle 
in parsnit of the strange intruder. 

fenry, or his authority, in narrating the above 
circumstance, gives way to the popular belief of 
his time, and describes it as the real apparition of 
the late faithless associate; bat this evidently arises 
from that love for the marvellous peculiar to the 
age. When stripped of the poetical embellish- 
ments with which it is clothed, the story simply 
appears to have been this :—The English, on com- 
img to the headless body of Fawdon, naturally con- 
ceived that the Scots bad quarrelled among them- 
selves; and some one thinking it probeble, from 
the size, that the deceased might be Wallace, for 
whose head a considerable reward was offered, took 
care to secure the prize. ‘The impatience of Bat- 
ler for revenge made him think of » night-atteck, 
provided they could discover the enemy ; snd the 
horns, therefore, which bad been taken from those 
Scota who bad fallen in the conflict, were made 
wee of as @ ruse to entrap them into the belief, 
that it was a party of their countrymen coming to 
their assistance. The soldier, who had got the 
head into his possession, appears to have been one 
of the scouts sent in search of the fugitives ; and no 
doubt, eager to ascertain the value of hie capture, 
had ventured forward with more confidence than 
his companions. Disappointment at finding the 
Scottish chief alive, no doubt, induced him to throw 
the head; and the terror which hia name inspired 
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made him likewise thiak it prudent to effect his 
retreat. 

Though the horns still continoed to sound, Wel- 
Jace was too cautious to reply, but wandered about 
the forest, searching in silence for his lost compa- 
nione, His efforts, however, were unavailing ; 
and, at the dawn of the morning, he found hit 
self on the verge of the forest. Here he was ob- 
served by Batler, who had rode out to view the 
posts. Dissatisfied with the anewer returned to his 
challenge, the English leader drew his sword, and 
urged forward his steed. Wallace advancing from 
under the ahade, which partly concealed him, Butler 
‘eaw, with astonishment, the formidable foe he was in 
quest of, and prepared to fall back on his nearest 
position. His retreat, however, was anticipated by 
8 blow which strack him from the saddle, and, be- 
fore be could recover himself, the sword of bis 
powerfal antagonist had levelled him with the dast. 
Our hero bod just reached the stirrup of hia fall- 
en enemy, when he observed an Englishman, arm- 
ed cap-e-pee, advancing in fall career towards hita, 
with hie spear in rest, By a dexterous manage- 
ment of his horse, he avoided the stroke; and 
whilst his foe, unable to recover himself, was hur- 
rying past, be lent him a blow on the neck, which 
sent him headlong to the ground. The alarm waa 
now spread among the English, whom Wallace ob- 
served collecting from various quarters to intercept 
his retreat. Giving the rein to his charger, he shot 
Tike an arrow through a straggling party of borse 
that seemed the least formidable, bat who, on reco- 
vering from their surprise, set off in full pursuit, 
followed by the whole of their force. 

Though, from his superior kaowledge of the 
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concealed himself from his enemies, when the 
search was too close to allow of his remaining 
within doors. ‘To this retreat he now repaired, af- 
ter partaking of that refreshment which hie situa- 
tion 80 much required. One of the widow's sons 
was despatched to acquaint his uncle with his 
safety, and to request his assistance; while another 
was sent off towarda the ecene of his late conflicts, 
to obtain, if possible, some intelligence of his lost 
‘corapsnions. 

‘The morning was pretty far edvanced, when Wal- 
lace was awakened from bia sleep by the sound of 
voices, and; starting to his feet, found his uncle and 
twa of the widow's sons engaged in conversation, 
one of whom had been watching him during his 
sleep. His uncle, taking hita by the arm, led him 
apart from the others, and began to inquire into 
his situation, representing to him, at the same time, 
the difficulties he was still likely to experience if 
be continued to persevere in 80 hopeless a cause. 
“ Your followers,” added he, “ are now either slain 
or dispersed, and all your efforts in the district you 
have been in, havo not procured you a single friend 
to replace those you have lost; the plunder you 
have taken bas either been recaptured, or left in 
places where it would be madness to hazard your- 
self in regaining it, Besides, were you even suc- 
cessful, to your utmost wish, in expelling the Eng- 
Tish from our country, do you believe that 8 pow- 
erful, so ambitious « prince as Edward, one who 
is considered the most accomplished warrior of his 
age, would allow the laurels to be torn from his 
braw by the son of an obscure Scottish laird? 
Would not the whole force of his righty kingdom, 
assisted, if necessary, by his foreign auxiliaries and 
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vaeaals, be poured upou our devoted country ? 
‘Would not the inhuman butcheries which were 
witnessed at Berwick bo again renewed in all our 
cities ? Have we not already had too much expe- 
rience of his cruelty, to think of increasing our 
misfortunes by fresh provocations? Listen, there- 
fore, my dear aon, to what I am authorized to pro- 
pose to you. You are aware, that those men, 
whose duty and interest it was to have defended 
our couutry, have submitted to our enemies; if 
you will, therefore, give over your fruitless ho 
lity to Edward, and acknowledge him as your 
Tiege Lord you will, in place of skaiking from co- 
vert to covert, have itin your power to become 
the moat powerful vassal of his crown.” 

Before his uncle had time to, explain, Wallace 
withdrew hig arm from his grasp. “ My situa- 
tion,” said he, “is gloomy enough, but not vo 
desperate as you imagine. I regret nothing that 
has yet bappened, save the loss of my gallant 
friends; but I know where the sound of my horn 
can still call forth as many resolute spirits as 
will enable me to revenge their fall. Those who 
hove joined me, kuow that the liberty of our coun- 
try is the only object I have in view; and they 
also know, that Ihave always been as ready to 
expoue my own life as theirs in the quarrel. The 
liberty which an unprincipled usurper is endes- 
vouring to deprive us of, is the birthright we have 
inherited from oar ancestors, and which belongs 10 
our posterity, to whom it is our duty to transmit 
it. If we perish in doing eo, we periah in doing 
what is right; and that God, who made us free 
men, will avert the scenes you dread, if we chow 
ourselves worthy of his gift. If, on the contrary, 
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we basely surrender what we only hold in trast 
for our children, the galling yoke of slavery will 
be a jest retribution for defreading them of their 
macred inheritance. As to the proposal, come from 
whom it may, yon can sequaint them, that the 
destruction of a single enemy of my country’s in- 
dependence affords me more pleasure than all the 
wealth which our proad oppressor hasit in his 

wer to bestow. “ Have you forgot, uncle,” said 
1, while his stern features relaxed into a smile al- 
most sarcastic—* have you forgot 

 Dico tibi verum, libertas opticaa rerum : 

‘Nunquam servili, sub nexu vivito, fli— * 

“have you forgot these sentiments which you was 
st each pins to imprese on my mind in the hale 
pee dese of my oildbond. when peace was in 

our borders, and every man sat under bis own 
‘vine and fig-tree, enjoying the fatherly protection 
of a righteous sovereign ? And is there to be no ef- 
fort, no sacrifice made to bring again those days 
to our poor distracted country?” He was pro- 
ceeding, when the old man's eyes became suffused, 
recollections of the past crowded upon his mind, 
and he threw himself on the breast of his nepbew. 


© Tell you a truth, Liberty is the best of all things: 
My aon, never live under any laviah boad. 

ft The uncle of Wallac, sprit, wo often incalcatad, 

and so deeply imprinted, the following lines upon his mit 

cad money te them be squared all the thoughts of 

his great coal, snd efforts of his vigorous body : 

« Dioo tibt verum, Hbertas optima rerum ; 
Munquam serelis, sub nexu vivito, fi.” 

Scotichroe. Maj, Vib, 12. csp. iii—See also Fordun, Lib, 

xii, cap, 
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While Wallace was thus engaged with his ve- 
nerable relative, he was agreeably surprised to see 
his two friends, Kerle and Stephen, sdvancing to~ 
wards him, accompanied by a son of his kind hoe- 
tess. After mutual congratulations and expres- 
tiona of joy, for the unexpected meeting, had 
passed between them, they communicated to each 
other the particulars of the events that had taken 
place since their separation; and, after receiving 
the benediction of the priest, and returning thanks 
to the Virgin, they retired to consult about their 
future operations, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


WALLACE JOINED BY SIR JOHN GRAMAM.~-PROCEEDINGS IN 
CLYDESDALE.—WALLACE VIMITS LANARK. —ADVENTURE WITH 
A PABTY OF THX ENGLISK, 


Tr appears, that an oath similar to that which Sic 
Rayneld Crawford had been compelled to take, 
against holding correspondence with, or sfford- 
ing assistance to Wallace, had also been forced 
upon his other relatives, as we fiad the widow al- 
Yuded to in the foregoing chapter made the inetru- 
ment of conveying to him the proofs of his uncle's 
affection. 

Having, by ber means, been supplied with a 
considerable sam of money, as well as horses for 
hitaself and his companions, they set forward, 2c- 
companied by two of her sons whom she devoted 
to the cause, toward those districts where they 
had reason to expect a more cordial co-operation, 
than what they had experienced in the neighbour- 
hood of St Johnstone. 

‘At the suggestion of his uncle, Wallace vi- 
sited Dundaff Castle, on his way towards Clydes- 
dale. This fortress, with the lands of Dun- 
daff, Strathblane and Strathcarron, belonged to 
Sir David, or according to others, to Sir John 
Graham, an old warrior, who, in bis early years, 
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had recommended himself by his gallantry to 
Alexander, Lord High Steward of Scotland, by 
whom he is aupposed to have been intrusted wi 
important command at the battle of Largs, His 
son and heir, Sir John, received, when but  strip- 
Ting, the honoar of knighthood at Berwick, on ac 
count of his conduct ia a border fend with the 
Percys of Northamberland. During three days 
which Wallace passed at Dundaff, he and his com- 
panions experienced the most unbounded hoapi- 
tality ; and the old chieftain eaw, with delight, those 
feelings of admiration and friendship with which 
hin son and their noble guest appeared to view each 
other, Before the departure of the latter, Sir 
John, with the conseut of his father, devoted him- 
eelf to the cause of his country's independence, by 
swearing fidelity 10 Wallace as bis chief, and would 
have instantly accompanied him, but it wes deem- 
ed more pradent to remain with his fatber, till 
he was apprised of the number of followers Wal- 
lace could muster in Clydesdale. Meantime, he 
was to hold himself in readiness to advance, 
with his father’s vassals, as soon as he shonld 
receive intimation. After mutual expressions of 
friendship, Wallace proceeded on his journey, 
and lodged the same night at Bothwell, in the 
house of one Crawford, from whom he receiv-" 
ed information of the state of the country and 
the streugth of the enemy. The following sight 
he reached Gillbank, ia the neighbourhood of La- 
nark, where he remained with a near relation of 
his own ; and from thence he despatched Stepben 
and Kerle, one to the west, and the other to the 
‘north, to acquaint his friends.of his situation, and 
appoint a time and place to meet him, 
rz 
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Tt seems about this time a report bad been circa- 
lated among the English, that Wallace had been 
slain ina mutiny of his followers. ‘This rumour, no 
donbt occasioned by the circumetances attending 
the death of Fawdon, had reached Perey, along 
with the accounts of the destraction of Kincleven 
Castle, and the slaughter of Butler and the other 
English officers; but though he did not give it 
implicit Velief, there was a degree of credit at- 
tached to it. particularly by the English in the up- 
per part of Clydesdale, that caused our hero to bo 
Jess taken notice of when he appeared among 
them. This was particularly serviceableto him in the 
visits which he new made to Lanark. We bave 
already alluded to am attachment which Wallace 
entertained for a young gentlewoman of that place. 
‘A degree of obscurity hangs over the history of 
this amour. It is supposed, by those writers who 
have taken notice of the subject, that the parties 
had been privately married shortly after the bat- 
tle of Beg, during the time thet he remained in 
the forest of Clydesdale, and that the ceremony 
was performed by John Blair, but whether in the 
church, or under the “ Greenwood Tree,” ia no 
where stated. Be that as it may, his situation wea 
too precarious to allow him to remove her from 

~her present residence. His visits were, there- 
fore, made with the utmost secrecy, in such dis- 
guises, and at euch hours, as would best enable 
him to eacape the notice of his enemies. Mean- 
while his aword was not allowed to rust, He 
and his companions were continually on the watch 
for stragglers from the English quarters ; and as 
they always attacked them in situations where 
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none ceuld escape, their mysterious disappearance 
excited the greatest alarm among their country- 
men. Various anecdates are still in circulation 
among the peasantry of the Upper Ward of La- 
narkebire, regarding exploits performed by him 
about this time. Among others, there is a story 
still banded down, of the severe retaliation he in- 
flicted on a party of Englishmen, who, having come 
to the same inn at which he and hia companions 
were refreshing themselves, had played off o bar- 
barous attempt at waggery, by cutting the tails 
from the horses of the Scots. Blind Harry al- 
Indes to this circumstance ; and the following ad- 
dress, which Wallace is represented ss having 
made to their captain, before be cut him down, 
may be considered as no unfavourable specimen of 
the humour of the man: 
“© Gud freynd, abid, 

Service to tak for thi eraft in this tyde. 

Marschell, thou art with out commaand off me ; 

Reward agayne, me thiok, I suld pay the ; 

Sen I off luitt, now comme owt off the west 

In this cuntré, a barbour off the best 

‘To cutt and schaiff, and that a wondyr gudes 

‘Now thow sall feyll how I oyss to lat blude. ” 


According to some accounts, the above transac 
tions is said to have occurred at Lochmaben, and 
that he was afterwards pursued by Sir Hew of 
Moreland, who traced the Scots to the Knock-wood 
Dy the blood that still continued to issue from their 
horses. Wallace being here joined by sixteen of 
his followera who had been lurking in the wood, 
an engagement commenced, in which, thongh 
greatly superior in numbers, the English were de- 
feated, and Sir Hew, with near twenty of his men, 
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were slain. This sccount is confirmed by 1 tradi- 
tien atill current in the neighbourhood ; and is 
‘tdras mentioned in the Statistical Account of the 
Perish of Kirkmichzel. “There are several in- 
distinct remains of ancient fortifications, bat no 
tradition about any other than a sural] tert in the 
Knock-wood, called Wallace’s honse, said to have 
been thrown up by Sir William Wallace after he had 
dain Sir Hew of Moreland and five of his men, ata 
piace still named from that event, the ‘ Saz Cortes,” 
Le. the six corpses, and where there are two or 
three large stones which seem to have been set up 
in remembrance of some great transaction," ‘Tra- 
dition may be generally relied on when it muahs 
the spot where any remarkable occurrence has taken. 
place ; yet the circnmstances connected with it are 
often mis-atated. The rude defence ailnded to, 
under the name of Wallace's House, may have been 
either hastily formed daring the advance of More- 
Jand and bis party—as they are eaid to have been 
seen for aome time before they reached the posi- 
tion occupied by the Scots—or possibly it may be 
the remains of aome strength used in former wars. 
Wallace only seems to have availed himeelf of it 
to protect, for the moment, his little band from be- 
ing overpowered by their numerous assailants ; for 
we find him immediately after this vietory obliged 
to quit Knock-wood. ‘Those Englishmen who escap- 
ed, having fled to Lochmsben Castle, a detachment 
of three hundred horse were oidered to go in par- 
suit, under the command of one Graystock, an of- 
ficer who had lately arrived from England with a 
strong reinforcement to fill up the deficiencies 
which Wallace had made in the garrisons. Igno- 
Tant in @ great measure of the talents and prowess 
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of the man he had to contend with, he upbraided 
hia fagitive countrymen with cowardice, when they 
Tecommended caution to him in operations against 
eo wary an adversary, and bent on chustising what 
he termed the insolence of the freebooter, pressed 
forward with the greatest ition. 

The Scots having supplied themselves with the 
horees of their slain enemies, were preparing to 
advance into Clydesdale, near the confines of 
which Wallace had appointed to meet his trusty 
associates, Kerle and Stephen, with those friends 
who had promised to join him, when the formid- 
able array of Graystock came in sight, at full gallop. 
Wallace now ordered his men to form, and retire 
with deliberation, taking care to keep their horses 
in breath, while he remained in the rear to repress 
any sudden attack thet might be made. As 
the enemy advanced, Wallace, mounted on the 
horse of Moreland, keptin front of them, and rode 
with 90 mach aang froid, occasionally looking 
over his shoulder, that an uninterested spectator 
might have supposed he was rather leading the 
English party on, than watching for a favourable 
opportanity of attacking them, while the terror of 
his name prevented any of them from moving from 
their ranks. They bad thus contrived to follow the 
retreating Scota for some time, when Graystock 
ordered a movement, by which he imagined he 
would be able to surround Wallace and his 
Tittle band. At this juncture Sir Jobn Grabam 
suddenly appeared with about thirty horee, followed 
by Sir Roger Kilpatrick of Torthorowald, a near 
relation of Wallace by the mother's side, who, in 
obedience to the message by the faithful Stephen, 
had taken the field with twenty of his tenantry. 
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Wallace received these worthy confederates with 
three cheers, and instantly eet them en example, 
by charging through the centre of the eaemy : hin 
frieads having pat themeelves in srray, pushed 
forward at their utmost speed, and soon complet- 
ed the confusion he hed commenced. The left 
wing of the enemy was thrown into disorder 
before the impetuous charge of the Scots; and 
Sir John Graham wes busily employed in par- 
suing and catting down the fogitives, when Wal- 
lace come up with him, and represented the im- 
Propriety of killing the cormon soldiers while 
their lesdera were escaping ; pointing out to him 
8 body of one hundred of the enemy, which Gray- 
stack was endeavouring to keep entire, and re- 
commended, as his horse were atill in good con- 
dition, to charge and disperse them. Sir John 
rick! arranged his litte a mado 2 and prepared 
to execute the commands he bad re- 
pth Wallace, who seldom gave orders which 
be did not see executed, was soon in the fray. The 
of Graham had been too impetuons to be 
withetood. Wallace found the enemy in con- 
fasion, and Graystock engaged hand to hand 
with the young knight of Dundsff. The conflict 
for a few momenta remained dowbefal, but the au- 
petior strength and dexterity of Grabam soon be- 
came apparent; and the fail of the English leader 
was the cignel of flight for his followers, who 
songht refege in the place whence the Scote had 
been lately driven. 

‘The victors were hastily recalled from the pur- 
suit by the horn of their chief. Having collected 
them around him, he complimented them on the 
valoar they hed displayed, and proposed that they 
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should instantly attack the Castle of Lochmaben ; 
representing to them, that as the gurtison bad al- 
ready been put to flight, if they could reach it 
before the fugitives retuned, the pluader they 
might find would amply reward the labours they 
had undergone. The proposal was joyfally receiv 
ed; and they instantly set out under the guidance 
of a person well acquainted with the intricacies of 
the country. 

‘As their chief expected, the fortress had been 
left to the care of the porter and s few invalids, 
who were easily overpowered; and this place 
they found well stored with abundance of every 
thing their situation required, While enjoying 
themselves after the fatignes of the day, the re- 
mains of their discomfited enemies were observed 

‘ing towards the castle. Orders being im- 
mediately given for their admission, on reaching 
the cestle-yard, they were sarrounded by the 
Scota, and, after a short conflict, indiscriminately 
put to the aword. 

The fortress, which bad thos unexpectedly 
fallen into their hands, waa deemed eo important 
fan sequisition, that Wallace thought it advisable to 
Jeave a garrison in it. He then took his depar- 
ture, accompanied by Sir John Grabam, Kerlo, 
Stephen, and a few other worthies, for the forest 
of Clydesdale. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ATTACK OR CHAWPORD CASTLE-—=RETURN 70 LANARE.—COk+ 

PEACE WITH THE ENGLIOM,—MUBDES OF THE WHIRESS OF 14 

MINGTON—-URK DEATH RBVENCED—TBE ENGLISH DRIVEN 
Ov? OF LaNaax, 


Trix Castle of Lochmaben is supposed to have 
been the first fortress in which Wallace ventured 
place a garrison; and it is probable he was en- 
abled to do so, in consequence of a great many in 
the neighbourhood having joined his standard, ev- 
couraged no doubt by hia late successes. This 
supposition is confirmed by the circumstance of his 
leaving behind him a few of those who had been 
in the engagement with Graystock. 

While the insurrection was thus spreading in 
Scotland, Edward was prosecuting his views against 
France. The acconnts of the proceedings of Wal- 
Jace occasionally reeched him, and arrested his at- 
tention in the midst of his victories ; and though 
he felt no immediate apprehension from the at- 
tempts of the frecbooter, aa he was pleased to call 
the patriotic leader of the Scots, yet he considered 
him each an enemy as it was not altogether pru- 
dent to neglect. 

‘The pplication, therefore, which were made 
from time to time, by Percy and others intrusted 
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with the management of Scottish affairs, were 
promptly attended to, and the requisite eupplies 
forwarded to the different garrisons. Part of these 
supplies, 2s has been already hinted, bad reached 
Lochmaben before the late rencounter ; most of 
the other fortified places had received their quota; 
and the gurrison of the Castle of Crawford were 
in daily expectation of their proportion, 

‘This fortress, which had belonged to the mater- 
pal anceators of Wallsce,* attracted his atten- 
tion, Having learned, from a female whom ha 
stopped on the moor, that the garrison, which ean- 
sisted of about twenty men, were carousing in an 
hostelry in the neighbourhood of the castle, he pro- 
posed to Sir John Graham to attempt s surprise. 
For this purpose, he directed Graham to follow 
slowly with the others under his command, while, 
with a companion, he went forward himself to ob- 
serve the condition of the revellers. On approach- 
ing the door, the language within bad become suf- 
ficiently audible ; and be soon ascertained that he 
and his exploits were the subject of discussion ; 
their captain, one Martindale, in the heat of his 
pot-valour, declaring to his men the pleasure which 
the presence of Wallace would afford him. Find- 
ing himself in request, the fearless Scot stepped 
forward. The “ Benedicities” on both sides were 
brief, Wallace plied his weapon with bis’ usual 
effect ; and, aided by his companion, the maud- 
lin braggadocio and his fellows were soon over- 
powered. Meanwhile, Sir John Grelam, who 
had reached the door during the contest, was order- 


* See Appendix, B. 
VOL. L Q 
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ed off to secure the castle ;® which duty, from 
‘the umall number of ite defenders, he easily per- 
formed. 

Having burnt the castle, and divided the spoil 
among his followers, Wallace retired to Lanark, 
on purpose, it ia supposed, to concert measures 


* According to » tradition still current sbout Craw- 
ford, Wallace is suid to have first approached the castle in 
the disguise of an old beggar, with a patch over one eye, 
and bis sword concealed acer his cloak. In this dress, 
hhe entered into conversation with « wounn engaged in 
‘washing clothes in the Clyde. From her he learued, that 
‘part of the garrison, amounting to shout fifteen men, were 
earousing in a  hostelrie” hard by, kept by two brothers 
of the name of Watt. To this place he repaired, xad 
getting among them, it was not long before he discovered 
‘that he was the subject of their conversation. Some, more 
elated with the contents of the cup than their neighbours, 
loudly expressed the satisfaction they would feel at hav- 
ing a bout” with the champion of the Scots; while be 
who appeared tobear command among them, declared how 
willingly and handsomely he would reward the man who 
‘would bring them together. Wallace offered, for « sma? 
hire," to comply with theie wishes ; and rising, ws i€ for 
the purpose, drew forth his formidable weapon, and com~ 
meneed an attack upon the party, whom he was fort 
nate enough, by bis superiar strength and dexterity, to 
‘overpower and put to death, His horn was then sounded 5 
and bis companions, quitting their lurking places, rallied 
sround him, and surprised the ezstle in the manner do- 
scribed. The house where the above action is understood 
to have taken place, ia still to be seen in the village of 
Crawford-Jobo. It continues to be oceupied by the dew 
scendants of one of the two brothers above alluded to, 
who was married to a woman named Dalziel, and whose 
progeny continued to rent it es tenants, till about thrée 
hundred years ago, when one of them, who was piper to 
the proprietor, received a perpetual feu of the house, and 
small partion of land attached wo it, for some piece of 
service he had performed. The room in which the shove 

adventure is said to have occurred, is at the end of the 
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fer withdrawing from that place the object of his 
affections, and placing her in some retreat lees ex- 
posed to the exactions of Hazelrig. 

‘On this occasion, onr hero, for the more effoc- 
tually dinguising bimeelf,* had thrown a green man- 
te over his armour, which he festened with a belt, 
from which depended his sword. At the entrance 
of the town, his dress, snd particularly the an- 
common length of his sword, attracted the notice 
‘of ome of she soldiers belonging to the garrison ; 
and one of them, more insolent than the others, 
made a snatch at a Wallace crate the attempt 
to deprive him of his weapon ; when a sarcastic 
pti ensued, which soon ended in blows; et 
the English, seaing their companion no match for 
the Scat, rushed forward to his assistance. Hem- 
med in on all sides, Wallace became roused into 

and dealt bis blows aronnd him with fearful 
and destructive energy. His ponderous blade des- 
cended with rapid and crashing effect among the 
bucklers and head-pieces of the enemy, who had be- 
gin to retire in confusion, before hia irresistible arm; 
when others arriving, who were unscquainted with 
the foe they bad to contend with, rushed headlong 
tothe fray. Experience, however, soon taught them 
to be more cautious in their advance ; and Wal- 
Jace had set them completely at bay, when young 
Hazelrig came on with a fresh party to their as- 


‘building, nearest to the ruins of Crawford Castle; and 
‘the present occupant, Mr Dalsiel, with praiseworthy ate 
tention, endeavours to preserve, as much ss possible, the 
original eppearance of the house. The ditch into which 
the dead bodioe of the English were thrown, i wil pointe 

out. 

+ Wyntoune, vol. ii. p. 92. 

Vide Yntroduction to this work, p. 26, 
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sistance. Thus re-inforced, and eager to revenge 
their companions, they were now fast gathering 
round our hero, when & door facing him auddenly 
opened, and a fair hand beckoned him from the 
melée, Wallace quickly embraced the means of 
escape thus afforded him ; and the door being in- 
atsntly shut against his enemies, gave him an oppor- 
tanity of saving himself by an outlet behind the 
house. 


Old Hazelrig, * or, 28 Wyntown calls him, the 
Sheriff, was not in Lanark at the time of dru af- 
fray ; but, on hearing the account of it, and learn~ 
ing the number of English who had been killed, 
‘he heatened to town, and caused the fair 
of Lamington to be brought before him. On dis 
covering ber connection with Wallace, and the ms- 
sistance abe had so opportunely afforded him, ina 
ore of rage and diasppointment, he ordered 

for instant execution. 

In the account of this affair, we bave adbered 
to the statement of Wyntown,+ who adde, that 
Wallace, from a place of concealment, bad the 
heart-rending misfortune to be a spectator of the 
execution of his mistress, without having the power 
of attempting @ rescue. This would not have 
been the case, if he bad, 8 the Minstrel says, 
been attended by Sir John Graham, end twen- 
ty-four of his associates. Wyntown represents 
it as a mere personal adventure of Wallace; and 
states, that, after the melancholy catastrophe, be 
‘went in search of his friends, to assist him in re- 
venging the’atrocity. Having collected thirty of 
his followers, he returned with them, for that 


* Fordun calls him, Wittictmus de Hastiope 
4 Wyntown, vol p. 92-95, 
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purpose, to Lanark. At the dead hour of night, 
the door of the sheriff's apartment was buret from 
ita hinges, and the iron-grasp of Wellace swakened 
Haxelrig from hissleep. On being dragged head- 
long to the street, after a stern reproof for his 
cowardly conduct, the trembling victim instantly 
received the reward due to his villany. The alarm 
now spread, and the garrison soon engaged with 
‘Wallace and hia party ; but deeply incensed at the 
Inte disgusting act of barbarity, the people of La- 
nark rose en masse against their oppressors, who, 
unable to stand their ground, were soon over- 
powered, and driven with great slaughter from the 
town. 

‘The inhabitants of Lanark, having thas identified 
themeelves with the cause of Wallace, saw no al- 
ternative left them, but to join heart and hand with 
tha avenger of their country’s wrongs; and the 
number that now flocked to his standard enabled 
him to take the field openly, and bid defiance to 
tbe enemy. Indeed, s0 formidable waa the force 
under his command, that he met and defeated 
acomsiderable body of the English in a regular 
engagement in the neighbourhood of Biggar. It 
has been alleged, that, on thie memorsble occa- 
sion, Edward commanded in person; but euch could 
not have been the case, as the English monarch 
‘was not in the country at the time. That a con- 
siderable battle was fought in the neighbourhood, 
there is reason to believe, se well from cartent 
tradition, as from the number of éumuli which are 
atill to be seen. In the statistical account of Biggar, 
‘the subject is thua taken notive of :—“ At the west 
ead of the town is a tamulus, which appears never to 
have been opened ; and there are vestiges of three 

a2 
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camps, each of a roundish figure, at diferent pla- 
cea in the neighbourhood. There is e tradition of 
‘a battle having been fought at the eat of the town, 
between the Scots, under Sir William Wallace, 
and the English, who were mid to be sixty thou- 
sand utrong, wherein s grest slaughter waa made 
on both sides, eapecially among the latter.” 

These accounta, however, are décidedly at va- 
riance with trath, both in regard to the amount of 
the English, and the person who commanded. It 
ja more probable, that the enemy did not exceed 
eight, or at most ten thousand mex, part of which 

spears to have been under the command of Ro- 
den, Lord de Whichenour. On the cide of the 
Scots, Sir Walter Newbigging, * already referred 
40, beaded a body of cavalry. His son David, a 
youth, at that time little more than fifteen yeare 
of age, held 2 command ander him, and the well- 
tried military talents of the father were not dis- 
graced by the efforts of the young patriot, whose 
conduct on this occasion was afterwards rewarded 
by the honor of knighthood, probably conferred 
by the hand of our hero himself, ‘The family of 
Newbigging, as has already been noticed, eame 
originally frow England ; and Sir Walter and bis 
aon, on this occasion, found themselves opposed 
to their near kinsman, the Lord of Whichenour. 

At the head of what might now be called an 
army, Wallace kept the field ; and the celerity of 
his movements confounded all the calculations of 
the enemy. While the main body of his forces 
appeared in their formidable intrenchments, occn- 
Pying the attention of the English, distant gar- 


 Memor‘e of the Somervills, vol. {. p. 80, 81. 
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risons were surprised, sud put to the eword by 
foes, who seemed to spring up as it were within 
tbeir walle, and of whose approsch they had not 
the slightest intimation. 

About this time, one of those iniquitous acts, 
eo often met with in the cold-blooded and relent. 
less policy of Edward, was perpetrated at Ayr, 
against the barons and gentry of the west of Scot- 
land. ‘This part of the country hed been the nu- 
cleus, as it were, of the inaurrection ; and the ill- 
disposed and well-affected had now become equal- 
Jy objecta of suspicion to the usurper’s government, 
Under the pretext of holding a Justice-Aire, they 
were suramoued to attend ; and those who appear- 
ed (among whom were Sir Raynald Crawford, 
Sir Bryce Blair, * and Sir Hugh Montgomerie) 


© "The family, from which Sir Bryce Blair is descend- 
ed, has come down till the present time, He was third in 
succession from William de Blair, mentioned in a contract 
between Ralph de Eglinton and the town of Irvine, in 
1905; and whois suid to bave died in the rciga of Alexander 
IL, betwixt the years 1214 and 1249, leaving aon alsonam~ 
ed William, wlio, in a charter of Alexander ILI,, is styled 
Wilielwus de Blair, Dominus de codem, or of 
‘This William left two sons ; 1st Bryce, and 2d Dari 
was succeeded by the eldest, Sir Bryce Blair of that Lk, 
who, baving given umbrage to the English, by joining our 
hero, was put to death in the treacherous manner deseribed. 
in our history. His brother David, who succeeded to the 
estates, had submitted to Edward, along with the aristo. 
racy in 1296, ‘Though the head of this family wes con- 
sidered as the chief of all the Blairs ia Sootland, yet their 
tite was often called in question by the Biaire of Balthy- 
cock, a family of great antiquity. ‘The affair was ot last 
brought before James VI, who decided, that “ the oldest 
sian, for the time being, of either family should have the 
precedency.” It is thst Juha Blair, who acted 
‘an chaplain to Walloce, was a cadet of this family. 
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were treacherously seized, and hung up without 
‘even the formality of a trial. 

‘Wallace heard of the infamous proceeding, and 
determined on severe retaliation. Selecting fifty 
of his confederates, he hastaned to the spot, and 
beiog joined by » number of the retainers of the 
murdered gentlemen, they surrounded the buildings 
where the English were cantoned, and who, indalg- 
ing in fancied security arising from the terror which 
they imagined the late severity was likely to im- 
press upon the Scots, bad, after a deep carousal, 
hetaken themselves to rest, little dreaming of the 

joe that awaited them, 

wing procured the necessary combuttibles, 
Wallsce, after disposing of his men, so as to pre- 
vent the encape of any of the English, set fire to the 
thatch, which being covered with pitch, the flames 
soon eprea to every part of the buildings, and rove 
in one general conflagration ; while the screaming 
wretches within vainly attempting to escape, were 
Teceived on the points of the Scottish swords, and 
either killed, or forced back. to perish in the devour- 
ing element. It is said, that five hundred of the En- 
glish snffered in this lamentable manner. The seve- 
rity of the retaliation can only be palliated by the 
nature of the war the parties were eugaged in, and 
the desperation to which the cruelty of the invaders 
had goaded on the wretched inhabitante. If tradi- 
tion may be credited, Wallace did not remain till the 
flames were extinguished; for, when about two 
miles on his return, at an elevated part of the 
road, be ia said to bave made his men look back 
on the atiil blazing ecene of their vengeance, re- 
marking, st the same time, that “ The Lams of 
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Ayr burn wee).”| The ruine of a church are still 
to he ween on the spot where the chief and his fol- 
lowers stood to take their Jast look, and which is 
named from the circumstance, “ Burn weel Kirk.” * 


© See Appendix, C. 
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CHAPTER X. 


ANTAIN OF OLASCOW.——DEFEAT AFD FLIGHT OF BISHOP Bxf.—~ 

‘WALLACE JOLFED RY 4 MUMAES OF THE 2ABONA—EXPEDITION 

‘20. THE WEST MIGHLAND@—BATTLE OF SRADEEE, AWD DEAT 
oF M‘rapyax. 


Axour this time Sir William Douglas took the 
Castles of Dresdier and juhsir, 2s alread: y 
stated in the short notice we have given of hi 
exploits. In conjunction with Wallace, this active 
and powerfal baron, assuming the sanction of the 
name of Baliol, endeavoured to enforce the edict 
for the expulsion of the English ecclesiastics hold- 
‘ing beneficea im Scotland. This edict, issued be- 
tween the time of the taking of Berwick and tbe 
Castle of Dunbar, had been rendered ney; 
by the suppression of Scottish independence. It 
‘wea now, however, executed with the utmost ri- 
gour, wherever the influence of the insurgents ex- 
tended. In pursuance of this object, Wallace, at 
the head of three hundred choice cavalry, proceed- 
ed to Glasgow to dislodge Bishop Bek, who, 
with @ gurrieon of one thousand men, kept poa- 
sresion of the town and episcopal castle, belong- 
ig to Robert Wishart, the Scottish Bishop of 
t 


‘As the Scots drew neer the spot ageinat which 
their operations were directed, Wallace divided 
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his followers into two bands. Taking the com- 
mand of one himself, he committed the other to 
the guidance of hie uncle, the Laird of Auchin- 
leck. “ Whether,” said our hero to his gallant 
kinaman, “ do you choore to bear up the Bishop's 
tail, or go forward and take his blessing.” An- 
chinleck at once understoad the intended plan of 
attack, and proposed assailing the rear of the Eng- 
lish, resigning the more honourable post to the 
werits of his nephew, “ who,” ox he jocalarly 
observed, «had not yet been confirmed.” 

Having received the necessary instructions, 
Wallace enjoined him to be diligent ; * for, ” said 
he, “ the men of Northumberland are all good 
warriors.” The parties separated ; that under Aa- 
chinleck to make a compass round the town, 50 as 
to get in rear of the enemy ; and the other, under 
the conduct of Wallace, advanced up the principal 
street leading to the castle, Their approach, 
bowever, had been discovered ; for, when near the 
present nite of the college charch, the Scota came 
im contact with the English, and the inhabitants 
had scarcely time to shelter themselves in their 
houses, before a dreadful conflict commenced. 
The powerful and warlike prelate with whom our 
patriots had to contend, possessed a feudal follow- 
ing of knights and esquires, inferior only to that 

Edward himself. The narrow street, however, 
in which they were engaged was in favor of the 
Scots; and the sword of Wallace told dreadfully 
‘u the helmete and beadpieces of the enemy. The 
manner in which he ewept his antagoniota before 
him, is still a matter of tradition among the 
descendents of tho carly inhabitants of Glasgow. 


Though the enemy fought with obstinacy, the 
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gellantry of the Scots sustained them against the 
efforta of their numerous opponents; und in the 
heat of the engagement, Wallace haviug unborsed 
Henry of Hornecester, a stout monk, who car- 
ried the banner of the Bishop, * this circumstance 
damped the ardour of some of the superstitions 
vassals of the prelate, who now fell back before a 
vigorous charge of the Scots. At this juncture, 
those under Auchinleck baving reached the elevat- 
ed grouad in the rear of the English, and seeing 
the turmoil of battle that was raging below, bastily 
arranged themselves for the charge, and, before the 
enemy were fully apprised of their danger, the 
torrent of spears came rushing dowa upon them 
with overwhelming impetuosity. Their diamay 
waa now complete. A hasty and disordered re- 
treat ‘ensued, and the by-ways leading from the 
High-atreet were so choked up by the fugitives, 
that a number of them were trampled to death by 
their companions. Bek + effected bis escape, with 


* The family banner of Bek, according to Walter of 
Exeter, ey ‘suthonty, bo) « gre with a 

wr de moulin of ermine.” Though Henry de Horneces- 
en ie an ot carrying the haner of St Cuth- 
bert, it was only on extraordinary occasions that this 
unwieldy ensign was displayed; and it is not likely, 
that, amid the bustle of so unexpected an attack, they 
could sparo time to get it ready, even if the occasion had 
hbeen a proper one, it being chiefly reserved for high fes- 
tivals. As it bad been brought into Scotland the preced- 
ing yer, it was very likely retained, slong with that of 
Se Jol of Beverly, to grace the processions of the proud. 
and imperious churchman in his new diocese, 

4 It bas beeu asserted thet Henry de Percy was killed 
on this occasion. It is, however, s mistake; Percy, at the 
time of the rencounter, was either in the eastern part of 
Scotland, along with Robert de Cliford, or in attendance 
on his uncle the Earl of Warren, in Northumberland, 
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about three hnodred horse, and directed his fight 
towards England, carrying with bi, it is supposed, 
the sacred banner of St Cuthbert and that of St 
Jobn of Beverly. * 

‘While Wallace was thas employed in expelling 
the English ecclesiastics from the west of Scotland, 
Sit William Douglas was engaged in forwarding 
the same object in the south. In these proceed- 
ings they are charged by the English anthors with 
extreme craelty. ‘ The anhappy priests,” says 
Knighton, “ had theirhands tied bebiod their backs, 
and in this helpless state were thrown from high 
bridges into rivers, their dying agonies affording 
sport to their merciless captors.” Fordun merely 
says, that Wallace pretended to execute the edict 
of 1296, which appointed all English ecclesiastics 
to be expelled from Scotland. On which Lord 
‘Hailes remarke, “ I hope thie is not true; it has too 
much the appearance of a political pretext, by 
which defenceless individuals might be peres- 
cuted.” + There was little occasion for his 
Lordship'’s sympathy. The thirteenth century 
was not the period when churchmen were the 
objects of causelese persecutions. Their expal- 
sion appears to have been the result of their po- 
Kitical itrigues and criminal interference with the 
recorde of the country intrusted to their charge, 
And from their placing these documents in the 
hands of Edward at Norham, he was enabled to 
give @ colouring of justice to his attempts upon 
the independence of Scotland. The evidence 
which theee falsified muniments afforded is men- 


* See Appendia, D. 
+ Annals, vol. i. p. 299. 
yOu. I. R 


ed,—the apparently interminable war entailed upon 
them in support of the pretended proofa of the 
sapremary of England; it is not to be wondered at, 
that they should attempt to get rid of those canker- 
worms who had nestled in their conntry, and un- 
grasfuly betrayed its sacred and most invalusble 
interests. The edict waa early published, sad 
et atime when it could serve no other purpose 
than a protest against the baseness of their com~ 
duet, When the insurrection, therefore, broke owt 
under Wallace, it was not to be expected that in- 
dividaels who had rendered themselves ao deserved- 
ly obnoxious, would be treated with much lenity, 
if they still attempted to retain their temporalities 
‘at the expense of the people they had endeavoured 
to enslave.t 

‘Wallace, uniting hie forces with’ those ander 
Douglas, now made a rapid march upon Scone, ex- 
Pecting to surprise Ormsby {the Justiciary of Ed- 


© Vol. it p. 248. 

+ It is hoped that the writer will not be considered as 
attempting tn justify sny thing hke wanton cruelty on 
‘the past of Wallace and bis compatriots. When he finds 
authors, Scottish as well as Engtish, bewailing the fate 
of these unfortutate churchmen, he considers it but an 
‘act of justice to the accused, that the crime of the other 
party should be put upon record, in order that the reader 
‘any be able to ascertain the degree of sympathy to which 
the sufferers may be entitled. 
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vrurd,whowas holdings comte in thet pleco, The 
sttempt was all but completely successfal. They 
came unexpectedly on the enemy, a great many 
of whom were either filled or taken prisoners, 
and a rich booty fell into the hands of the Scots, 
Ormsby narrowly escaped ; and, impressed with 
terror st the iste dreadfal acts of retsliation, fled 
with precipitation to England. Encouraged by 
succesaes, a number of the aristocracy join- 
ed the banner of our hero, among whom were the 
Steward of Scotland, his brother the Knight of 
Bonkill, Alexemder de Lindsay, Sir John Stewart 
of Rusky (or Menteith), Sir Richard Landi, and 
Robert Wishart, Bishop of Glasgow, whom he had 
#0 lately relieved from the obnoxions interference 
of the Bishop of Darham. In consequence of this 
timely assistance, Wallace was enabled to under- 
take aa enterprise of considerable importance, 
‘The reader will perceive, by the ennexed note, * 


* The following diary of the progress of Edward 
Scotland in 1298, bas been lately published by 
Mr Mf EL Nicola in svelume af the Trasescons of he 
‘Antiquarien Society of London. 1¢ is translated from « 
MS. in old Norman French; and the names of the 
Places are sometimes a little obscure. 
© On the 28th March 1996, being Wednesday'in Eos 
ter vec King Edmard pooed te Tweed, and lay in 


‘At Coldstream Priory, 
Hatton or Handene, 29th March, Thursday. 
Friday, being Good-Friday, 30th ‘March, Back of 


Battie of Dunbar, April 24, 26, 
« Edward marches from Bervick 2 Coldingbam ; 26th 
Aprilte Dunbar. - ‘ 
Hddingzo, Wednesiay, Even of Ascension, May 5, 
Lasser Sunday, ays Mey . 
‘Monday, May 7. where Edward remains 
ed fourteen days. 
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that though Edward hed made 2 triemphal merch 
with his army from Bererick to Elgin; yet that intet- 
esting and extensive portion of Scotland, compris- 
ing the West Highlands end Islands, had never 


* Jedworth, Mey 23. 
« Wyel, Toureday, May 24, ; Fridey, 25., to Castleton ; 
Sunday, 27., again to Wyel. 
<Jedworth, Monday, May 28, 
© Rokisburgh, Friday. June 1. 
« Lauder, Monday, June 4. 
+ Newbattle, Tuesday, June 6. 
* Edinburgh, Wednesday, Juve 6, siege of Edinburgh. 
« Linlithgow, June 14. 
* Bing, TPharsay, June 14. At Outreard, Jane 2. 
Perth, Thursdey, June 21., where he remained three 


7 Kincloven on the Tey, June 25. 

«Cluny, Tvesday, June 26. Abode there till July 1. 

* Entrecoit, Monday, July 2, 

+ Forfar, Toesdey, Jay 8. 

« Fermwelly Fiday, Jay 6. 

« Montrose, Saturday, July 7, Abode there till the 10th, 

« Kincardine in the Mearns, Wednesday, July 11. 

« Bervie, Thursday, July 12. 

« Dunn Castle, Friday, July 13. 

© Aberdeen, Saturday, July 14, 

« Kinkell, Friday, July 90. 

* Byvie, Saturday, July 21. 

* Banfi, Sunday, Jaly 22. 

« Invercullen, Monday, 23. 

© In teats on the river Spey, district of Enzie, Tues 
doy, July 24, 

«Repenage, in the county of Moray, Wednesday, July 
95. 


« Elgin, Thursday, July 26, Remained for two days 
« Rothes, Sundsy, July 29. 

* Innerkerack, Monday, Suly 30, 

* Kitdrummie, Tuesday, July 31. 

« Kincardine in the Meas, : 

« Kildrummie, Tuesday. 

« Kincardine in the Mearus, Thursday, August 2. 

* Brechin, Saturday, August 4. 
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been profaned by the foot of the ueurper. This 
apay have been partly averted, by most of the chief 
tains coming forward and taking the cath of allegi- 
ance, and partly by the extreme difficulty of lead- 
ing » numerous army through a country eo intur- 
sected by arma of the sea, and rendered almdst 
imaccessible by ite rocky and mountainous berriers, 
In order to have some coutrol over @ people so 
isolated, the policy of Edward at first suggested 
the idea of carrying slong with him those chieftains 
whose influence was considered the most extensive, 
‘This mesaure, however, be soon perceived was not 
wo effectasl as he anticipated, and he accordingly 
determined on sending colony of Irish to fix 
themeelves in some central part of the country 
he wished to overawe. With this view he com- 
pelled MacDougal of Lorn, whom he had carried 
with him to London, to exchange his patrimony for 
an equivalent of lands belonging to himself, 
« Aberbrothoc, Sunday, August 5. 
« Dundee, Monday, August 6, 
i the Redcastle, Tuesday, August 7, 

‘Wednesday August & 


Friday. 








oder, August ‘August 15, 
‘ ke Teeday, ugust 14, Tarried Wednes. 


7 Lint gow, Thursday, August 16. 
as Banta Friday, Thogust I 17. Tarried Saturday 


* Haddington, Sunday, August 19, 

« Pykelton, near Dunbar, Monday, Angart 2. 

« Coldiogham, Tuesday, ‘A: 

* Berwick, Wednesday, Augest 22. 

«Having spent twenty one weeks in his expedition.” 
nz 
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Having effected thin, he gave a grant, * of no 
very certain limits, to a creatare of his own named 
‘M‘Fadyan, who, with a tumultuous horde of Anglo- 
Irish and’ renegade Scot, amounting to about 
fifteen thousand, landed in Lorn, and proceeded 
tw ravage the country with fire and sword,—com- 
mitting the most revolting atrocities on such of the 
inbebitants as refused to join them. Much ob- 
scnrity hangs over the birth, connections, and cha- 
racter of the leader of this clond of locusts. Ac- 
cording to Blind Harry, bie origin was low, al- 
though high in favour st the English court. He 
seems to have held some situation of importance 
in Ireland, aa the Minstrel, referring to those Irish 
refugees who took ebelter in Scotland under Wal- 
Jace, nays, 

“© Sum port off tham was in to Irland borne, 

‘That Makfadyan bed exilde furth beforne: 

King Eduuardis man he sas suorn of Ingland, 

‘Of rycht law byrth, suppors be tuk on hand. ” 

Buke Feyrd, 190, 

Having talents end ambition he allied himeelf to 
the enemies of hia country, and, like other mush- 
rooms, tbrove amid the rankness of that corruption 
with which be had surrounded himself. A wretch 
that had risen by oppressing and assisting to bind 
the necke of his free-born countrymen to the yoke 
of slavery, was a very fit instrament to employ 
in forwarding the views of Edward in the subju- 
gation of Scotland. 

He had not, however, proceeded far before the 
Crann-tiir, or fiery cross, was seen hurrying on, by 
bill and glen, to gather the children of the Gaél to 
repel their savage assailants, Duncan of Lorn, 





* This grant included Argyle as well as Lom. 
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the uncle, or, according to some, the younger 
brother of the chief, unable to withstand the eu- 
perior foree of the enemy, bad retreated towards 
Loch-Awe, to obtain the protection of Sir Niel 
Campbell. This brave man, slong with his bro- 
ther Donnchadh dubk nan Caisteal, (Black 
Duncan of the Castles), bad collected 8 body 
of three hundred Gall-oglaick (well armed war- 
riore) part of whom were the vastals of Mal- 
colm MacGregor of Glenurchy.* With this force 
he continued to embarrass the enemy, by attack- 
ing their foraging parties and cutting off their sup- 
plies, This determined MacFadyan to follow him 
through the fastnesses of the country, and endea- 
vour to overwhelm him by his superior numbers, 
Sir Niet managed his retreat with great dexterity. 


* This person was the chief of the ancient and warlike 
clan Gregor, and one of the few of the West Highland 
chiefs who took a part in the struggle for the independence 
of the country. Tle remained stendy in his loyalty 10 Ro- 
bert Bruce, who be is said to have rescued from John of 
Lorn at Dalreoch. On this occasion he was mounted on 
amilk-white steed. He afterwards harboured the King ina 
large cave nest Cragerastan, which is to this day called 
 Dagk na riogh, or the King’s Cave, from which he cross- 
ed over and met the Earl of Lennox at Lochlomond. 
Malcolm fought at the Battle of Bannockburn, and is 
sid to have been the person who brought the relict of St 
Fitlan's arm from the country of that name, then part of 
his property, to King Hobert's ebaplain, who very adroitly 
pasted it off for a miracle, and thereby excited the hopes 
and stimulated the valour of the army. So sensible was 
Bruce of this piece of service, that he founaed a priory in 
honour of the saint in Strathfillan in 1314 Malcolm was 
much celebrated in the songs of the bards. He fought 
under King Edward Bruce in Ireland; and baving receiv 
ed a wound at the baitle of Dundalk, be retired home in 

ence ; and as he never entirely recovered, he was 
called ever after, “ Mérfhear bacach” or the lame lord, 
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After leading his anwary adversary reund by the 
head of Bradher Pass, he harried down that dans 
gerous and difficale defile, and, crossing the narrow 
and ill constructed fabric which served for a bridge, 
be broke it down; and thus being secure from 
immediate puranit, found himself in one of the 
strongest positions imaginsble. His front was de~ 
feuded by a castle, which commanded the only ap- 
prosch by which he could be assailed ; while bie rear 
‘was protected by the Awe, e deep and rapid river, 
running out of a loch of the same name. The al- 
mont perpendicalar barrier of rocks which lined the 
side of the Awe——down which, as has already been 
mentioned, Sir Niel and his party bad to make 
their way, before they could place the river be~ 
tween them and their pnrsuers—was of such a na- 
tare, that a man could not get on without the 
sssiatance of his bands, to prevent him from 
slipping down into the deep and eddying abyas 
below ; and even with this assistance, at the pre- 
sent day, it is a passage of considerable danger, 
from the enormous masses of loose stones with 
which the sloping face of the rocks is covered, 
from the brink of the water to their summits, 
which are of great elevation. The least accidental 
derangement of the stones at thc bottom, never 
fails to put those above in motion, when an im- 
mente rush takes place, attended often with seri- 
ons consequences to the parties underneath. The 
reader may readily conceive the facility, therefore, 
with which, thas circamstanced, Sir, Niel and his 
followers could, from the opposite side of the river, 
retard the sdvance of even a larger army than that 
of M‘Fadyan. The difficalty of the pass is not 
perceptible till the angle of the rock ia fsirly turn- 
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‘ed, consequently the Irish army hed no opportunity 
of covering their advance by discharging their mis- 
eiles. They were oblized tofollow each other singly; 
thes affording, as they came creeping slong, fair 
marke for the arrows of the Scots, part of whom 
Plied their deadly shefte, while others were engag. 
ed in throwing stones from their slings against the 
face of the rocks, and thns bringing down maasce 
ef the loose fragments apon the heads of their 
already embarrassed pursuere. 

The castle to which Sir Niel retired, though 
‘omall, powessed great natural advantages. Situated 
8 & rocky knoll at the edge of a deep ravine, it 
could ouly be approached from the road through 
which M‘Fadyan hed to advance, and that by 
means of a ladder which the party within alwaye 
‘Kept on their own side, When they wished to 
admit any one, 2 rope was thrown over that be 
might pull the Indder towards him; he then de- 
‘scended to the bottom of the ravine, when, placing 
the ladder against the opposite rock, in this manner 
‘be ascended and reached the castle. * 

- When Sir Niel Campbell had determined on bis 
line of retreat, he despatched Dancan of Lorn, and 
#0 old, but awift-footed Highlander, named Michael 





* The rock on which the castle stood, was then known, 
anit is to this day, by the name of Crag-ansiradi, or the 
‘rock ofthe ladder, ‘Toe Minstrel calls it Craze wrayn. This 
deviation is extremely small, and more in the arthography 
than the orthoepy. The West-HighLnders pronounce 
ereg-an-dradh, nearly exif spelled ernganari, The differ 
‘ence may have easily occurred in the act of transcribing, 
The mode of crossing the ravine as abore described, was 
in use Gil the present toad was made by government, when 
1s bridge was substituted for the less commodious expedi- 
‘ent of & ladder. 
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of Gillemichel, to acquaint Wallecs of bis perilous 
mtuation, and to crave his sid in driving the inved- 
es from the country. Wallace, aware of the im- 
of preventing the establishment intended 
Py Edward, Jost no time in complying with the re- 
jueot of his old confederate ; and Sir Ri Lu- 
lin having joined bim with fire hundred men, he 
now found himeelf enabled to march to the relief 
of the West Highlanders, at the head of two thon 
sand soldiere. 

In Duncan of Lom and his servant, Wallace 
bad sure and intelligent guides. At that time ne- 
thing but intricate feotpaths, known only to the 
natives, existed in the Highlands; and sa they wero 
ofjen formed by deer-stalkers, while tracing their 
game, they frequently led through places both 
perilous and perplexing to the stranger. 

By the time the Scottish army bad reached the 
Chapel of St Phillan, part of the foot soldiers began 
to flag, and get disordered in their ranks. Wallace, 
therefore, stopped, und thus addremed them. “Good 
mea, ” said he, “this will never do. If we come up 
with the enemy in such broken arrey, we may re- 
ceive serious injary ourselves, bat can do them very 
little hurt in return. It is aloo necessary that wo 
thould be up with them as soon es possible; forif they 
bear of our approach, they may choose a plain field, 
where their numbers will give them sdvantage. To 
prevent this, I will go forward with those who are 
able, and leave the reat to follow at more leisure.” 
‘Accordingly, taking with himself wo hundret! of the 
tried veterana of Ayrebire, and placing another hun- 
dred under the command of Sir John Graham, with 
SirRichard Lundin at the head of his own followers, 
they crossed a mozatain in their front, end descended 
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inte Glendouchar. Here they met a scout, whom 
they had previously sent forward, acting se guide 
to Sit Niel Campbell snd his three bundred High- 
Jnnders. This wary leader, on bearing of the ad- 
‘vance of Wallace, it it proper to retire to- 
wards him, and Jeave the passage free to M‘Fad- 
yen, who, be knew, if be followed, could make 
choice of very fow positions where bis numbers 
would be of any advantage. Having given oar 
hero a detail of what information he possessed re- 
epecting the state of the invaders, Gillemichel was 
again sent forward to watch the motions of the 
enemy; end the tough old mountaineer having fallen 
in with a scout from M‘Fadyan, who bad been sent 
to tract the route of Sir Niel, mansged to despatch 
him with his claidk mer, and returned with the in- 
telligence to hia chief. 

‘The ground having now become impassable for 
cavalry, the Scote dismounted, and proceeded on 
foot. Their march had not been perceived by the 
enemy, and, from the superior knowledge they hnd 
of the country, they managed to surprise the Irish 
in a situation where flight was almost impracti- 
cable, and the superiority of their numbers be- 
came rather a disadvantage. The conflict con- 
tinued for two hours, with unexsmpled fury on both 
tides, Miultitudes of the Irish were forced over the 
rocks into the gulf below. Many threw themselves 
into the water to escape the swords of the Scots; 
while various bands of Highlanders, stationed among 
the rocks, sent down showers of stones and ar- 
rowa where the enemy sppesred most obstinate in 
the atrife. Wallace, armed with a steel mace, at 
the head of his veterans, now made a charge, which 
decided the fate of the day. Those Scots who hed 
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joined the Irish, threw away their arms, and on 
their knees implored mercy. M‘Fadyan, with 
fifteen of bis men, having made his way over 
the rocks, and attempted to conceal himeslf in 
a cave “ wndyr eragmdr,” Duncan of Lom re- 
quested permission of Wallace to follow and punish 
him for the strocities he had committed; and it 
was not long before he retumed, bringing bis hoad 
on a spear, which Sir Niel Campbell caused to be 
fixed on the top of the rock in which he had taken 
shelter. 

After the defeat of M‘Fadyan, Wallace held a 
meeting of the chiefa of the West Highlands, in 
the priory of Ardchattan; end having arranged 
some important matters respecting the futare de- 
fence of the district, he returned to his duties in 
the Low Country, having received an accession to 
his numbers, which covered any Joss he bad sus- 
tained in the late engagement. The spoil which 
the Scots collected after the battle is said to have 
been very considerable; any personal share in 
which, our hero, a8 usual, refused, * 


* See Appendix, E 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ROBERT MRUCE JOINS THE STANDARD OP WALLACE —PRACY 

AND CLIFYOUM SENT TO SURPAESS THE IXSURRECTIOS.—NIGuT 

SKIAMIBH IN ANNANDALE.=-DISAFFECTION OF THE SCOTTIGR, 

NOBLES — WALLACE METIMES TO THE NORTH, — BATTLE OF 
SMRLING BRIDGE, 


‘Tue success of the insurrection excited by Wal- 
Jace, has been attributed by some English authors 
—and by Langtoft * in particalar—to the foolish 
parsimony of Creasingham, who bad disgusted the 
English soldiery by withholding their pay, at a 
time when their services might have been of the 
fteatest advantage. In consequence of this unjust 
procedure, many of the yeomen and pages, finding 
Tittle else than danger to be met with in the service, 
deserted their posta, and retuned to their own 
country. Although the impolitic and avaricious 
character of the English treasurer is s matter on 
which the authors of both countries are agreed, 
the precipitation with which the garrisons of the 
Usarper now retreated on the approach of the 
Scots, shows that the severe examples which had 
already been made were not without their effect. 
While our hero wss thus following up hie plan 


* Vol ii, p. 207. 
VOL. L s 
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fer the emancipation of bis country, his standard 
was unexpectedly joined by the younger Robert 
Brace. This powerful baron, it seems, had inens- 
red the suspicion of the Warden of the Western 
‘Marches, who summoned him to attend at Carlisle, 
‘on pretence of business releting to the kingdom. 
Afrtid to disobey, Brace made his appeerance, ac- 
companied by s numerous retinue of bis followers, 
and waa there obliged to make oath on the conve- 
erated host, and the sword of Thomss a Becket, 
that be would remain the faithful vassal of the 
King of England. In order to prove his loyalty, 
and do away with the mistrust attached to him, 
he made an inroad on the estates of Sir William 
Douglas, who at the time was acting with Wallace, 
‘and carried off his wife and cbildren to one of his 
own fortresses in Annandale. Having thus lalled 
the suspicions that had been awakened, be next es- 
sembled his father's vassals, and endeavoured to 
persuade them to join him in attempting the de- 
liverance of their country. In this, however, he 
‘was disappointed : he therefore collected bis own 
retainers, and marched to the quarters of Wal- 
luce ; consoling himeelf with the reflection, that the 
Pope would emily absolve him from his extorted 
oath. 

‘The insurrection in Scotland had hitherto been 
regarded by Edward more os the unconnected 
operations of banditti, than any thing like an or- 
ganized echeme for reguining the national indepen- 
dence. Having most of the Scottish barons in his 
power from whom he thought he bad any thing 
to apprehend, and conceiving that their vassals 
‘would not dare to more without the warrant of 
their superior—he looked upon the affair as one 
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which the troops he had left behind were more than 
eafficignt to suppress, In this opinion he was con- 
firmed both by the English and the Scotch barome 
whom he had along with him, ‘Tho latter, either ig- 
norant, or pretending ignorance of the talents and 
resources of our here, represented their presence 
as being absolutely necessary before any formida- 
ble force could be brought into the field; aad Lang- 
toft * charges the English barons with deceiving 
their sovereign in the affair, and concealing from 
him the real state of the country. It in a matter 
of notoriety, thet shout this time, Edeard and his 
nobles were not on the best of terms. Having 
now, as he thought, in addition to Wales, insured 
the subjection and obedience of Scotland, and re- 
membering the facility with which, by the sid of 
30,000 Scota lent him by Alexander LIL, he over- 
awed and suppressed the Earl of Gloucester and 
those who took part with him; he began to as- 
sume towards the English nobility an imperious 
and haughty demeanour, which both alarmed their 
fears end excited their jealousy. The unprincipled 
atretches of power which be had attempted since 
his triumphal entry into London after his victories 
in Scotland, bad also sown the seeds of dissatinfac- 
tion among the inferior classes, who, no longer 
dazzled with the splendour of his achievementa over 
the freedom of their neighbours, began to reflect 
on the encroachments which their ambitious sove- 
reign waa making on their own. 

‘When Edward, therefore, became fully apprised 
of the serious catare of the revolt in Scotland, he 
paused in the midst of preparations for an expedition 


* Vol if p. 197. 
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to Flanders, and despatched orders to the Earl of 
Surrey for the suppression and punishment of the 
insurgents. This distinguished and powerful no- 
Dlerman, the most efficient perhaps of all Edward's 
generals, was at that time residiog in Northamber- 
land for the recovery of his health. Having ssno- 
ciated with him in the command, his nephew Lord 
Henry Percy, and Robert de Clifford, he eent them 
forward with forty thousand foot and three hun- 
dred cavalry, a force which he deemed snflicient 
w restore the country to the allegiance of his 
master. * 

While the troops under Percy and Clifford were 
on their march through Annandale, their camp 
was attacked during the night by a body of 
Scots, lad on by Wallace and Dougies. ‘The derk- 
ness prevented the English from at firat diseo- 
vering the numbers of their assailant. Much 
confusion in consequence ensued; and many 
were either killed or driven into the adjacent 
morass. In this extremity, the English set fire 
to a number of their own tents; and, by the 
light thus obtained, they were enabled to form 
their ranks, snd repulee the enemy, who were too 
inconeiderable in number to attempt any thing be- 
youd 8 surprise, Hence, it may be inferred, that 
Bruce ead bis Annandale vassals were not engaged 
in the affair. 

The English army lost no time in following the 
tract of the Scots, who retired towards those dis- 
azicte whero the canse of national liberty had gain- 
ed the greatest ascendancy. On redching the 
peighbourhood of Irvine, the English commander 


© See Appendix, F. 
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found Wallace and the insurgent barons encamped 
on a well chosen position, and able, from their 
uambers, to have given batile, had they not been 
wofully enfeebled by dissension. The fends among 
‘them ran so high, ‘tat Sir Richard Lundin, whose 
services had lately proved so useful, went over in 
disgust to the enemy, declaring that “ he would 
no longer remain with a party at variance with it- 
self.” His example was speodily followed by o- 
them, most of whom, as they were the cause of 
the dissension, could not assign the same resson 
for their conduct. Pride of birth, and reluctance on 
the part of the higher barons to submit to the only 
man among them who had talents * to meet the 
emergency, have been sseigued, with great probabi- 
lity, as the cause of this unfortunate disagreement. 
‘The Steward of Scatland ; his brother, the Knight 
of Bonkill; Robert Brace ; William Douglas; A- 
lesander de Lindsay; and Wishart, Bishop of 
Glasgow, with their followers, were smong those 
who submitted to the enemy. The Bishop nego- 
ciated the terms on which they were to be admit- 
ted to the peace of their “ Lord Paramount:”—an 
acknowledgment of their errors, and hostages for 
their fature obedience, were the basis of the treaty ; 
and a copy of the deed, to which their seals were 
appended, waa sent to Wallace, in expectation of his 


* The military genius of Brace bad not yet developed 
itself, Nothing can exhibit a greater contrast than the 
early and the later career of this illustrious individual, The 
indecision and inertness which mark his first appearance 
in public life, and the sublimity of heroism to which be 
afterwards attained, almost entitle him to be considered 
as the Cinion of Scottish history, 
32 
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following their example. The high-minded pa- 
‘trict, however, entertaining views of a more ele- 
vated nature, treated this record of their deser- 
tion of the liberties of their country with merited 
disdain. 

At the head of his personal adherents, and a 
large body of the “ liberi firmarii,” or free yeo- 
manry of Scotland, Wallace retired indignantly 
towards the North. ‘This latter class of men con- 
sisted of the tenants, and deacendanta of tenants, 
of the crown and church-lands, or those who oc 
empied farms on the demesnes of the barons, for 
which they paid an equivalent rent in money 
or produce. They had the privilege of re- 
moving to whatever place they might think 
most desirable, and owed no military service ex- 
cept to the King for the defence of the country. 
Among them the independence of Scotland al- 
ways found its most faithful and stubborn sup- 
porters, These “ liberi firmarii,” for so they are 
called in the chartularies, and chamberlains’ ac- 
counts, were considered so useful from their su- 
perior industry, and agricultural knowledge, that 
during the minority of the Maid of Norway, a sum 
of money appears to have been distributed among 
them as en inducement to remain on the crown lands 
of Libertoun and Lawrence-town, which they were 
preparing to leave in consequence of a mortality 
among their cattle. They formed a striking con- 
trest to the cottars or villeyns, who were entirely 
aubject, both in body avd means, to the will of the 
landholder, and were cold or transferred along 
with the estate ; apd could be claimed or brought 
back to it, if they removed, in the same manser as 
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strayed cattle.* These formed the bulk of the 
degraded horde who followed the banners of the 
Tecreant barons, and whose servility, ignorance 
and ferocity, often made them dangerous to the 
Hiberties of the country; while the former clase, 
along with the freemen of the boroughs, supplied 
the materials from which Wallace recrnited the 
ranks of his patriotic battalions. 

Aware, from former experience, of the difficulty 
of bringing Wallace to action if he were not 
clined, Percy and Clifford appear to have with- 
drawn their forces, satisfied with having detached 
the aristocracy from his standard ; none remaining 
with our hero save the gallant Sir Andrew Mur- 
may, Sir John Graham, and a few of his own per- 
‘sonal friends. 

But the system which Wallace had organised for 
the emancipation of bis country, was not liable to 
any material derangement, in consequence of the 
defection of a few timid and interested barons. 
It is true, the desertion of such men ap Sir Wil- 
liam Douglas must havo occasioned bim consi- 
derable regret, being thereby prevented from meet- 
ing the enemy openty in the field, with such an 
equality of force as would have insured success. 
This feeling, however, did not retard his exertions, 
but rather stimulated him to fresh undertakings ; 
for we find that he shortly afterwards surprised and 
garrisoned the Castle of Dunotter. Tyber,} or Tib- 





* Some cz ous and authentic information on th:s sub* 
ject may be found in vol. i. p.252~260 of Tytle’s History 
‘of Scotland,—a valuable work at present in the course of 
publication. 

+“ The vestiges of Tiber Castle, which bas been a 
lasge building, arc to be seen on the banks of the Nith, 
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her, on the banks of the Nith, be alao took and de- 
stroyed. Forfar, Brechin and Montrose, were 
either taken, or deserted by their garrisons en his 
approach. Aberdeen, which the enemy set on fire, 
and then retreated to their ships, afterwards fell into 
his beads. He then led his troops against the 
Castle of Dundee, and had already made consi- 
derable progress in the siege of that strong-hold, 
when he was apprised of the advance of an English 
army under the Earl of Warren, nd Cremingham 
the treasurer, 

Edward, disstisfied with the imperfect mea- 
sures which had been taken for the suppression of 
the Scottish revolt, and irritated by the accounts 
which were daily received of the operations of the 
insurgents, had despatched peremptory orders for 
‘Warren to proceed in person to the North. He 
also directed his writs to the Bishop and Sheriff of 
Aberdeenshire, commanding them to adopt strong 
and effectual means for extinguishing the fame of 
rebellion within the boundaries of their jurisdiction, 
‘They were likewise required to furnish whatever 
cupplies might be wanted by William de War- 
ren * for the defence of the Castle of Urquhart, a 


A call part of the wall next the river remains; fowen 
are visible; and some intrenchments, where it was most 
accessible.” It ix supposed that the barony of ‘Tiber is 
named from Tiber, or Tiberius, There is « Rowan ex- 
campment too. The English had a garrison in this cas- 
tle, in the time of Sir William Wallace, who tock it by 
surprise. "—Stal. Acc. Parish of Penpeni, i. 209, 
William de Warren was the son of Joba, Exrl of 
‘Warren and Surrey (according to Dugdale), by Alice, 
daughter of Hugh Je Brun, Count of March, uterine 
sinter of Henry the Third. In Sth Edvard I, he wes 
sent into Wales on the King’s business. In 224 Edward 
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strong and extensive fortress on the banks of Loch 
‘Ness, of which he was governor, Warren was 
also ordered to be at his post, and fully prepared 
to meet any attempt of the enemy. . 

On lesrning the movements of the English, 
‘Wallace collected those of the burgesses of Dan- 
dee who were able to bear arms, and, placing them 
under the command of their townsman, Sir Alox- 
ander Serymgeour, enjoined them, at the peril of 
“yf and lyme,” * to continue the siege. He 
then retired, with his followers, who were now 
considerably increased, to watch the motions of 
the advancing army. 

In cases of invasion, a favourite plan adopted 
hy the Scota for the defence of their country, was 
to convey their cattle and other valuables to the 
more inaccessible diatricts north of tie Forth. By 
this measure, they not only secured their own sup- 


L, be was employed in pressing ships in de couthern and 
‘western counties, and in cutting down timber for the use 
of the Royal Navy, which was to rendezvous at Ports. 
mouth, In 25th Edward I, be was taken prisoner by 
the Scots, on which occasion the King committed the care 
is lands to his own attorney, William de Berquey. 
According to Dugdale, he had s claim, through his wife 
‘Mary, to the Isle of Man; but Edward having recerved 
the Island for his own use, it is uncertain what compeu- 
sation, or, if any, was made. He appears to have allow- 
ed her, by the name of Regina Manni, quondam veor 
Domini William fitii Warren, for her support, the value of 
2 hogsheads wine, 40 quarters wheat, and 40 of malt, 
amounting to 31. 6s. s. but on what account is not 
stated, William dicd during his father’s lifetime, leaving. 
his wife enceiate of John, who succeeded his grandfather 
in bis honours, See Observations on the Wardrobe of Kd- 

ward 1, page lviii. lix. 
© Wyntown, vol. ik. p. 97, anit Fardun, Lib. zi. cap. rziz. 
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plies, but, by depriving their evemies of the means 
of subsistence, compelled them to an carly retreat 
‘as the only resource against the miseries of starva- 
tion. On the present occasion the usual precau- 
tion was not omitted. ¢ 

‘The succesa which bad attended our hero, since 
the affair of Irvine, und the formidable character 
of the well-disciplined force which now adhered 
to his banner, occasioned 8 wavering among 


+ This system of warfare, from the following effusion, 
sppears also to have met the epprobation of the immortal 
Bruce 





 Seotica stb guerra peditet, mons, mossica terra > 
or pro seer int, arcus, ef hasta securis. 
boca stricta greges munientur, Plana perignet 
Bic inflammentur, ut ab hostibus evacuentur, 
Insidéae vigiles sint, noctu vociferantes. 
Sic malt turbati redient velut * ense fugate 
Hostes pro certo, sic regar docente Hoberio."* 


Scottich version, ex edit. Hearn, 


On fut suld be all Scottis weire, 

Be hyll and wovse thaim self to weire. 
Lat wod for wallis be bow and speire, 
‘That iouymeis do thaim na dreire, 

In strait placis gar keip all stoire, 
And byrnen the planen land thaim before: 
‘"Thaneo sall thai pass away in bait 
Quhen that they find nathing bot waist. 
‘With wyllis and wakenen of the nicht, 
And mekill noyes maid on hycht. 
"TPhanen sall they turnen with gret affrai, 
As thai were chasit with several sway, 
This ix the counsall end intent, 

‘Of gud King Robert's testament. 





* Fomis ewe MSS, Cupe. and Perth—See Fordua, 
vol. ii p. 232. (Edin, Ed. 1775,] 
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mamber of those barons who had so shemefally 
submitted to the usurper. Their situation, it must 
be allowed, bad become one of great difficulty. 
‘The character of Wallace was stern and decisive. 
‘The punishment he inflicted on such offenders, 
they had reason to know was seldom mitigated 
by any consideration for the high rank of the par- 
ties;* and the English had repeatedly shown, 
that they were unable to protect the serviles from 
the vengeance of their indignant countrymen. It 
was therefore with no slight alarm thst the party 
heard of the house of the Bishop of Glasgow be- 
ing attacked, and pillaged, and hiv family carried 
off they knew not whither. The selection which 
Wallace had made of Wishart, ss an example to 
the others, had no doabt been suggested partly by 
the ingratitude of thet churchman, in deserting 
the canse, after having been, by means of the pa- 
triots, ao lately reatored to his diocese ; and partly 
from his being so instrumental in the disgraceful 
negociation with the enemy. ‘The sacredness 
attached to his character, as & priest, would 
speedily disapperr before the heinous offence of 
assisting to detach, in the hour of need, the eworda 
of 3 Douglas, 2 Lundin, and a Brace, from the 
service of their country. Meanwhile the bos- 
tages for their fidelity had been careleesly exacted 5 
and when soon after called for by Warren, {whose 


* The gretast Lordis of oure land 
Til hym he gert thame be bowsnd : 
Tid thai, wald thai 





iat ah  Bydlvog bay cht bow 

ii bys ‘wer poucht bown 

He tuk, and put thame in Presown. 
Fyntoun, vol. ti. p. 96. 
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remiea condoct had eo far incurred the displeasure 
of Edvard, that he sent Brian Fitz Alan to su- 
persede him as lientenant), he found them more 
inclined for a new srrangement, than willing to 
falfil the terms of the former. They wished, in 
particular, to introduce some stipulations respect- 
ing the liberty of Scotland, a proposal no doubt 
made for the purpose of allaying in come de- 
gree the indignation of their patriotic conntry- 
men, The contiuned obstinacy, and incressing 
power of Wallace, was made a pretext for their 
non-compliance; and they could now with ap- 
parent justice decline the final ratification of a 
deed of treason against the independence of their 
country, when pei from the consequences 
Was so extremely uncertain. 

In this dilemma the Steward and the Earl of 
Lennox sought permission of Warren to open a 
communication with the leader of the Scots, under 
prevent of ‘ringing him over to the interests of 

dward. In consequence of this arrangement, these 
chiefs ventured to visit the Scottish army, which, by 
this time, bad reached the neighbourhood of Stir- 
ing, and taken up a strong position near the 
bridge, where it appeared Semon to wait in 
approach of the English. retiring popula- 
tion had left little behind them that could be 
‘useful to the enemy ; all their cattle and provisions 
being now secured in the rear of the protecting 
columns of their countrymen. This rendered the 
position of Wallace still more valuable, prepared, 
as he was, in the event of 3 dofeat, to fall back to 
certain supplies, while his opponents would be still 
farther removed from their resources. 

But if feuds had rendered the Scots inert and 
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pabariasive to the enemy at Irvine, the councila of 
the English were sow, in their torn, distearted 
frow the aame cause. The mind of Warren ap- 
peared more occupied in brooding over his late 
diggrace, than in attending to the details of the 
campaign ; while Cressingham, * a haughty, embi- 
tious, and imperious chuschm%n, assumed sddi- 
tional importance on learning thet hia colleague 
hod incurred the royal displeasure. Conflicting 
measures, supported by querulous and acrimonious 
Tanguage, engendered & dangerous spirit of ani- 
mosity between them. Creesingham, on the ples 
of economy, ordered the disbanding of = body of 
eight thousand foot and three hundred cavalry, 
commanded by Lord Henry Perey, a force which 
‘Warren wished to retain aa a reserve; and during 
the altercations which this occasioned, the com- 
munications of the Steward and the Earl of Lea- 
nox with the Scottish camp were injudiciously al- 
lowed to continue. 

‘On the arrival, however, of the English in frost 
of the position occupied by the Scots, those ne- 
blemen returned. With well feigned displeasure 
they amnounced their inability to make any pacific 

om Wallace and his followers; and then 

took their lexve, for the alleged purpose of bring 

‘ing up 8 oamber af their mounted Toseals to join 

he Hog a who were to defile along the bridge 
Hy the morning. 

Five thousand fost and s body of Welsh archers, 
bad passed the bridge before Warren bad left 
his bed. + Whether this slaggishness on the 


© See Appendix G. 
1 Lange pry wah the of tbat toe 
VOL. L. 
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part of the English general arose from indispositian 
or chagrin, is uot explicitly stated. The troops, 
however, on finding that they were not supported 
hy the rest of the army, returned to their station. 
Warren, who arose about an hour after,—feel- 
ing, perhaps, reluctant to attack the Scote in their 
present position, and not deeming it pradent to 
calculate on the recarrence of the same mistake 
which had given him so essy victory at Dunbar, 
—despatched two friars to make a last sttempt at 
pacification. 

The answer returned was evidently intended to 
exasperate the English, and bring them on head- 
long to the fray. After » bold declaration of in- 
dependence, a taunting allusion was made to the 
conquerors of England. “ We came not here,” 
said the intrepid assertor of Scotland’s rights, “ to 
negociate, but to fight; and were even your mas- 
tera to come and attack us, we are resdy to meet 
them at our swords’ point, and show them that 
our country is free.” Enraged at this stern and 
provoking defiance, the English became clamorous 
Ww be led on. 

A council of war being called, it was proposed 
by Crewsiogham that the army should instantly 
cross the river and attack the Scots. In this he 
was opposed by Sir Richard Lundin, who pointed. 
out the many difficulties they wonld have to en- 
counter in attempting to defile along a bridge, so 
narrow, in presence of so wary an enemy ; and of- 


indolence of the English general. The return of s0 com 
siderable a body of troops, on account of their not being 
supported by the rest of the army, would no doubt encou- 
rage the Scots and perhaps suggested to their leader the 
admirable manure which be afterwards put in practice. 
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fered to guide them to a ford not far distant, where 
they conld pase with less hazard. Cressingham, 
either displeased at being contradicted,—or not 
placing fall reliance on the fidelity of Lundin, 
who bad but recently joined the English, told War- 
ten,—who appeared to hesitate, that, as treasurer 
of the King of England, be (Cressingham) could 
not be answerable for equandering the money of his 
master in protracted warfare with a handful of 
enemies, who,—in order to be defeated, had only 
to be attacked, and would always be formidable,— 
provided they were never brought to an engage- 
ment, Stung by the reproach conveyed ia these 
remarks, Warren gave orders for the troops to move 
onwards, 

Sir Marmaduke Twenge, s koight belonging to 
the North-Riding of Yorkshire, of much experi- 
ence and juished personal prowess, assisted 
Cressingham in leading the van. When nearly 
one half of the English had cleared the bridge 
without opposition, an attempt was made to dis- 
Todge the Scots from the ground they had chosen ; 
and for that purpose, Sir Marmaduke rather im- 
patiently charged mp-hill with » body of beary- 
armed cavalry. The consequence was, however, 
fatal to the sccailante, as the enemy, from theit 
vantage-ground, drove them headlong before them 
with their Jong spears. In the mean time, the 
communication between the bridge and the van of 
the English army was cat off by a masterly move- 
ment of a division of the Scots, who afterwards 
kept up euch an incessant discharge of arrows, 
darts, * ‘ gavelocks,” and other missiles, as com- 


* Langtoft, vol. ii. p, 297. 
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Pletely interrupted the progress of the enemy. 
‘Wallace contemplated, for » moment, the success 
of his plan, and instantly rashed down to the 
attack with an inspetnosity which the scarcely 
formed battalions of the English were ill prepared 
to withetand. Giving way to the shock, they fell 
into irretrievable cosfusion, while the repeated 
charges of the compacs bodies of the Scottish 
spearmen were fast cevering the ground with the 
eplendid wreck of the chivalry of England. The 
acene now became animating beyond reeasare ; and 
many of those who bad detended the bridge for- 
ook their companions to join in the desperate 
sméleé, The passage being thos left compacative- 
y open, the royal standard of England, displaying 

“ Three gold courant, set on red,” wan sd- 
vanced to the ery of-—“ For God and St Geerge |” 
uttended by # strong body of knights, who, with 
their triangular shields, defending themselves 
from the missiles which still showered thick upan 
the bridge, rushed forward to aid their fellow-come 
betants, The banner of Warren next appeared, 
chequered with gold and azure, and followed by 
hia numerous vausals. The day, however, was too 
far goue to be retrieved, even by this powerful as 
sistance. Finding no room to form, they only in- 
ceased the confasion, and swelled the slanghter 
made by the Scottish spearmen, before whose 
steady and overwhelming charges thousenda were 
either borne down or driven into the river. 

While Warren, with inexpressible anxiety, be- 
held from the opposite bank the deatraction of the 
flower of his ariny, the Steward of Scotland and 
the Earl of Lennox were seen approahcing with a 
strong body of bores; but, as might be expected, 
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countrymen in pursoing and killing those who 
were attempting to save themselves. Sir Marma- 
duke Twenge gallantly cat his way to the bridge, 
and escaped. ° 

‘The panic now became general, and the face of 
the country was soon covered with # confused mass 
of terrified fugitives, hurrying on to avoid the 
‘swords of their conquerors, and increasing, as they 
fled, the disorder of their retreat, by throwing a- 
way thei and their standards, in order to fa- 
ciitate their flight, 

Wallace having crossed the ford alluded to 
by Lundin, the pursuit was followed up with the 
‘most destractive perseverauce, The day of retribu- 
tion had arrived ;—the butcheries of Berwick, the 
carnage of Dunbsr, with a long list of national 





* This man, though s brave soldier, it seems, was n0 
swimmer. Being advised by some of is companions to 
throw himself into the river, he teptied, «* It shall never 
Be said of me, that I did voluntarily drown mysclf. God 
forbid, thet such a dishonour should fal} upon me, or any 
Enghsbman ;” and, setting spurs to his horse, rushed into 
the thick of the battle, killing many of his opponents, and 
was fast making his way to tlic bridge, when be was called 
to by his nephew, who was wounded, to save him.“ 
up and follow me,” was the answer, Alas! Lam weak, 
and cannot,” returned the other. Sur Marmaduke's squire 
dismounted, and placed bim behind his uacle, who brought 
ve off in safety co Stirling Castle, where they both found 


‘Notwithstanding thie unfortunate expedition, Sir Mare 
maduke returned the following ycur to the Scottish wars, 
He was also engaged 29th and 32d Edw.[ and Ist Kdw, Le, 
and died 16th Edw. 11, leaving isue by Isabct, hiy w 
‘William, his son and heir. He himself succeeded Re 
de Twenge, to Cleveland and other posessions ia the 
North of Yorkshire. Dugdale. 

ner 
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indignities and personal sufferings had now & be te 
‘toned for, Conscicua of the provocation which 
had roused to frensy the vengeance of an infuriated 
people, Warren tamed with dismay from the scene 
of havoc, leaving twenty thousand of his soldiers 
to manare the fields of those they had so lately 
oppremed. Creasingham, the most detested of 
all the tools of Ewart, wes among the number of 
the slain ;—aud when Wallace cams up, a party 
were employed in flaying the body. According to 
the MS. Chronicle of Lanerccst, he is eaid to have 
ordered only as much of the skin to be taken off 
‘88 would muke a sword-belt; sod his men, perbape, 
imitating hia example, might have appropriated the 
rest, This, says u respectable author, * is no doubt 
the origin of the tale told by Abercromby and some 
other historians, of the Scote having used it as 
girths to their horses, An order of thie kind, 
given in the heat of the pursuit, was perhapa ne~ 
ver thonght of afterwards ; at least, a ave NO ace 
connt of Wallace ever wearing soch an appendage. 
‘The circumstance, bowever, showa the deep-root- 
ed detestation with which the individual was re- 
guided. 

‘Warren, who fied rapidly to Berwick, was most 
probably, like another English general of more 
modern times, the firet herald of his own discom- 
fitnre. The consternation which his disaster oc- 
casioned among his countrymen in Scotland wes 
#0 great, that few or none would ventare to wait 
the approach of the e1 3 but, abandoning their 
strongholds, they hurried sonthward with the 
greatest precipitation, justly conceiving tbat the 


© PP. Tytler, Ey. 
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terms they were likely to obtain from one who fol- 
lowed up hin victories wish so much energy, were 
hardly worth staying for. The loss on the part of 
the Scots was compsratively small ; none of note 
having fallen, save the brave Sir Andrew Murray 
of Bothwell. * 

In this manner was Scotland once more restored 
to that liberty of which ahe had been so unjustly 
deprived, Nor was the benefit conferred on the 
country less, than the giory which redounded to 
ber gallant liberator. The brilliant sad decisive 
victory at Stirling Bridge was gained on the bith 
September 1297, exactly twelve montha and eleven 
days from the retarn of Edward to Berwick, after 
what he conceived to be the final subjugation of 
the kingdom. 

The state of Scotland in the early part of 1297, 
wes such as might well bave extinguished the ar- 
door of sny mind possessed of less energy than 
thet of Wallsce. He saw bis country bumbled 
and debased at the feet of = tyrant, whose talents 
and power forbade every hope of emancipa 


* Among those who distinguished themeelves in this 
memorable en; ent, there is reason io believe that 
the burgesses of Stirling, and the tenants of the Abbey 
Jands wt Cambuskenueth, were particalarly active ; und it 
in supposed, that, from their behaviour on this occasion, 
they were allowed to assume an allusion to the battle in 
‘the town's seal, which, after the date of the above tranzac~ 
tion, displayed on the obverse « bridge, composed of seven 
erches; in the centre appeared a crucifix, on the south 
side of which stand chree soldiers with buws, (the nation. 
‘el weapon of the English), endeavouring to force the pas 
sage, and on the north side are the same number of sol- 
Giers, armed with spears, the characteristic weapon of the 
Scots, The legend is, * Hic armis Bruti Scott sant, hic 
cerucietusi,” 
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tion, while the boldest of her nobles dared not ex- 
presse wish to be free. His own indignant feel- 
ings blared forth, and, with his kindling enthusi- 
tam, he breathed into hie torpid and enslaved coan- 
trymen, the breath an it were of a new existence. 
The regenerating inflaence of his heroic example, 
wes quickly esught by those whose bosoms still 
‘heat responsive to the call of honour; and in the 
short spare we bave mentioned, those banners 
which had lately waved over hecatombs of butcher- 
ed Scota, and had been paraded through the land 
with all the triumphant arrogance of conquest, were 
now trampled ander foot, and the colossal power 
by which they were sustained, overthrown before 
the virtuous indignation of « people determined to 
be free. When we contemplate the might and 
the resource of Edward, who, in sddition to thore 
of his own kingdom, had Ireland, Wales, and hia 
Continental possesrions to depend upon ; it is im« 
possible not to feel impressed with admiration at 
the greatness of that mind, which, with the frac- 
tions of u divided and dispirited people, could 
form the idea of braving a force eo overwhelming : 
Bat when we find those plans which he had con- 
ceived in the deep recesses of his woodland re- 
treats, not only perseveringly carried on against a 
tide of adverse circumetances—in defiance of the 
aristocracy of his own country, and the opposi- 
tion of secret and avowed enemies—it may with 
truth be said, that, however highly he may have 
been extolled, a tythe of his greatness haa not yet 
been appreciated. Much has been said of romance 
being mixed up with the aecounte given of him ; 
bat it would be diffieutt for any of those who de- 
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Tight im nibbling at great names, to point ont any 
tradition respecting Wallace, sufficiently romantic 
te outstrip the simple faets that stand recorded of 
him in the authentic annals of British biatory. 

Deserted by the barons at a time when he con- 
ceived he had united in the sacred canse all that 
was noble, and all that was high minded in the 
land, it required no common intrepidity to bear up 
against their heartless and unseemly defection; 
and to recruit hia ranks after so serious a di- 
mination, required talents of the highest order, 
and exertions beyond the reach of ordinary men. 
This, however, he not only accomplished, but also 
recovered a number of fartresxes,—drove the ene- 
my from the North; and, with » numerous and 
gallant army, sat down in 9 well-chosen position, 
to await the advance of the legions of England,— 
all within two monthe of the disgracefal negoci- 
ation at Irvine. 

After a victory achieved in the face of diffical 
ties so formidable ; with what feelings must the 
hero of Stirling Bridge and the Scottish aristocracy 
have regarded each other! The mighty force of 
him whom they had acknowledged aa their Lord 
Paramount, was now broken and dispersed before 
the euperior valour and steadiness of one whom 
they had so rashly abandoned. In the rich har- 
vest of laurels which had been acquired, they had 
excluded themselves from all participation; sod, 
though conscious that they could not Iny claim 
to a single leaf, they were sensible that the hero- 
iam of their late companions would soon be em- 
Dlazoned through every country in Europe; while 
they had the mortification to reflect, that the tale 
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of their own pusillacimous submission, would be 
eld up as a counterpart to the gallantry of those 
friends whom they had eo shamefully forsuken in 
the road to immortality. 
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A. 
‘WALLACE’S TREL.—TOEWOOD. 
Page 179, 

The following memoranda respecting this cele- 
ees tree, will doubtless be acceptable to the 

ler: 

“In Danipace perish is the famous Torwood, 
in the middle of which there are the remains of 
‘Wallace's Tree, an oak, which, according to a 
weasarement when entire, was said to be about 12 
feet diameter. To this wood Wallace is said to 
have fled, and secreted himself in the body of that 
tree, then hollow, after his defeat in the north, "—— 
Stat, Ace. iti. 336. 

* This oak is still dignified by the name of Wal- 
lace's Tree, 1t stands in the middle of a swampy 
moss, having a causeway round ite ruins; and ite 
destruction has beeu mach precipitated, by the ve- 
neration in which the Scottish hero bas been long 
held; numerous pieces have been carried off, to be 
converted into various memorials of the Champion 
of Scotland. "— Kerr's Hist. of Bruce, i. 127. 


© See also an interesting paper on this subject, in The 
Edinburgh Literary Journal, No, 70. 
VOL. 1. uv 
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Wallace's Onk, as it has been called for ages, 
still remains in the Torwood near Stirling. The 
old tradition of the country bears, that Sir Wil- 
Tiam Wallace, after a lost battle, secreted himeelf 
in thin tree, and escaped the pursuit of his enemies, 
By this necount, it behoved then, that is, about 
500 years ago, to have been a large tree. What 
ever may be its age, it certainly has in its ruins the 
appearance of greater antiquity than what I have 
obverved in any tree in Scotland. 

“ At avery remote period it has separated in 
the middle, and the one half of it has mouldered en- 
tirely away. ‘The otber half remains, and is in one 
place about twenty feet high. But what the tree 
waa above this height, is sone All the ori- 
ginal of the tree in putrid. Yet one may per- 
ceive at the whole of it, from the head the 
very bark, has been red wood, and is so hard 
even in ita putrid state ss to admit of a polish, 

“ In this ancient Torwood, it stands in a man- 
ner alone. For there are no trees, nor any ruin of 
8 tree, to be seen that ie nearly coeval, Compar- 
ed to it, even the oldest of them is of a very mo- 
dern date. The memory of ite having saved Wale 
lace, has probably been the means of ita preserva- 
tion, when all the reat of the wood at different 
times hes been destroyed. 1 has been immemo- 
tially beld in veneration, and is still viewed in that 
ki 





«There ios peculiar sort of renovation of an 
old tree that sometimes occurs, and has taken 
place in thie. A young bark has shot upwards 
from the root in several places, which haa formed 
feb branches towards the top of the okt trunk, 

is young berk hes epread, and still spreads, like 
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a callns, over several parts of the old trea that aro 
desd; snd particularly over a very large arm, 
which has hed no bark on it in the remembrance 
of the oldest person alive. 

« The tree stands in carse land, in a deep wet 
¢lay-soil. The road that passes by it in the wood 
in laid croaswaye with thick branches of trees, to 
prevent carriages from sinking to the axles in wet 
weather. "Essays on Natural History, by John 
Walker, D. D. 

The ground on which this tree stood was ele- 
vated above the surrounding level, which appears 
at one time to have been a sort of awamp. Canse- 
ways of a rude construction led up to the oak on 
different directions ; and as the first formation of 
these causways is beyond the memory of the oldest 
inhabitants living, it proves that the sheltering 
place of the defender of Scotland mast bave been 
an object of deep interest to his countrymen at a 
very early period. Although this ancient memo- 
rial of Wallace measured, in the recollection of 
people still living, 42 feet in circumference, not a 
vestige of it is now to be discovered. The vene- 
ration with which it was regarded, secured it from 
all human interference; and it was left to the winds 
of heaven, and the hand of time, till it reached 
that state of decay which indicated an approach- 
ing crisis. Ite extinction was then hastened by 
an anxiety on the part of visitors to poseens some 
portion of it, as 2 relict of one with whose name 
at had been ao long associated ; and so far was 
this feeling carried, that, after the truck bad dis- 
speared, the ground was dug up to the extent of 
twelve feet round it, in order to get at any frag- 
ment of the roct that might chance to remain. 
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‘Thin grand search tock place after the time 
was fixed for the visit of George [V. to Seot- 
lead; and Mr Craig, an srtiet residing at He 
Jeneburgh, of considerable teste in his profemion, 
used a pert of it which had then been found, in the 
formation of a snuff-box, ingeniously composed, be- 
Sides, of various emall pieces of wood, inclnding 
portions of ‘ the Elderslie Oak, ” “ Queen Mary's 
Yew,” the “ Bush abune Traquair,” and other 
celebrated inmates of the forest, which hare been 
consecrated by the hiatorical and poetical Muse of 
Scotland. This elegant little nations gem was 
with mach propriety presented to, and graciously 
accepted by, ins Majesty, daring hie residence in 
Scotland. Thue, after a lepse of ages, the root of 
that oak which bad presecred the houneless pa- 
triot when ontiswed by the enemies of bis coun- 
try, bas, by a strange vicissitude, been transplant- 
ed to the personal possession of the legitimate de- 
ecendunt of that race of kings for whose right he 
0 nobly contended, acd whose beloved represen- 
tative now wields a sceptre over a countless acca- 
mulation of sabjects, snd s dominion from which 
the wuo may be said never to withdraw his light. 
The wood-cut which we are now about to 
introdace, shows the state of the tree in 1789, at 
which time it measured twenty-four feet in height. 
Te is taken from 2 drawing with which the publiahera 
have been politely favoured by the family of the 
late Mr A. Kneaid, « gentleman of literary attsin- 
Toents, to whom the public are indebted for a His- 
tory of Edinburgh, and some other meritorious pub- 
lieations ; and who visited the Torwood, and made 
the following sketch in the year above mentioned, 
Although exhibiting the same general sppearmace 
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as the drawing made by Mr Nasmyth eighteen 
years earlier, which forma the vignette to this 
volume, it will be observed that it was gradually 
hastening to decay; and, a9 partially filing up a 
hiatus in the history of the “ august vegetable,” we 
have much pleasure in presenting it to our readers, 





Pee 


In the preceding year, at the depth of a foot 
from the surface, and shout 30 feet west of 
‘Wallace's tree, the head of an ancient Scottish 
spear was found, which was presented to the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, by Mr Alex- 
ander Kincaid. By the kindness of that leamn- 
ed body, we ar also enabled to give the fol- 
lowing wood-cut of this antique and once-power- 
ful wespon. It measures 8 inches in Jength, and, 
if not of higher antiquity, was probably one of 
those used in the fatal conflict which took place 
in the Torwood between James HI. and his re- 
bellions nobles in 1488, 





Length 3 inches. 
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B. 
‘Thr CRAWPUEDS, 


Page 188. 


Crawford, is a cosraption of two Celtic words 
‘Crodh-Phort, pronounced Cro-forst, signifying a 
sheltering place for cattle, a designation expressive 
of the genersl appearance of the parish of Craw- 
ford-John. As every thing relating to so illue- 
‘trious o character as Wallace is important, the fol- 
lowing pedigree, chowing his msternsl descent, 
will doubtless be acceptable to many. 

According to that accurate geneslogiss George 

author of the Scottish Peerage, and 
the History of Renfrewshire, and of the House of 
Stewart, published more then 100 years ago, the 
‘Craufards are derived from Thorlongus, an Anglo- 
Danish chief, who, being expelled from Northum- 
berland by William the Conqueror, found an aay- 
Jum in Scotland, and, in particular, had a grunt of 
land in the Merse from Edgar, King of Scots, 
whose reign ia included betwixt the year 1097 
and the 8th January 1106~7. 

This eppeare from Crawfurd's MS. “ History of 
the Cranfurds,” in the Advocates’ Library, and is 
corroborated by Anderson in bis Diplomata, com- 
piled at the desire of the Scots Parliament, who 
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has this notics of Thor-Longus :—* Hic vir no- 
bilis et Anglus genere fuisee, videtur ac forte idem 
qui Thor ia Libro valgo dicto Doomsday. Book, 

swpina momoratus amplissimis suis preediw in bo- 
reatibos Anglia partibus sitis s Gultielmo Con- 
quieitore erat exiitus.” 

At what particular time his expolsion took 
Place, does not precisely appear; bat it seems 
probable that it must have bees betwixt the yeara 
1069 and 1074, when, from the unsubmissive epi- 
rit of the Northumbrians, they brought down on 
their own heads the most direful wrath of the con- 
queror, who was so provoked with them, for join- 
ing their original countrymen the Danes, who bed 
at that time invaded England, (and whom, for eli 
bis prowess, he was fain to bay off}, that “he 
pwore by the splendour of Ged he would not leave 
a soul alive ;” and so soon as he found it in hia 
power (the foreigners being now gone) to be aveng- 
ed of them, he ravaged their country in so merci- 
Jess a manner, that for 60 miles together he did 
not leave » single house stauding—See Rapin, 
vol. i, p. 372. 

All this took place betwixt the yearn as above 
atated ; aad as they were quite subdued by the last 
of these dates (1074), and an there appeared to have 
been no more exterminating spoliation of thie part 
of the country afterwards during William's reigo, 
it peema to be a fair conclusion, that this Anglo 
Danish chief had found it necessary to fly, and 
make hia escape to Scotland during the interim 
mentioned. The era of the Doomsday-Book it- 
eelf (1079), it which Thor in mentioned to have 
been, before thet time, deprived of his possession, 
sbould be a concluding evidence of the fact. That 
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he obtained lancs in Scotland during the reign of 
King Edger, appears distinetly from the following 
writs, copied trom the MS. History of Crawfurd, 
and which slso sre to be found in the archives of 
the cathedral of Durham. 


CHARTA THORLONGI, 


Omnibus sancte matris Ecclesie filiia Thor- 
Jongus in Domino, saluiem : Sciatis quod Edgarus 
Dominus meus Rex Scortorum, dedit mihi Edoa- 
ham desertam, quam ego, suo auzilio et mea pro- 

rin pecunia inhabitavi, et ecclesism in honorem 
Sancti Curhberti fabricavi, quam ecclesiam com 
una carracata terra, Deo et Sancto Cuthberto et 
monechia ejus in perpetaum possidendam dedi ; 
hanc igitur donationem feci pro enima dominj 
mei Regis Edgari, et pro ani- 
mabus patria et matris illius, 
et pro redemptione Lefwini 
patris mei dilectisimi. et pro 

meimet ipsias tam corporis 
quam anim salute, et eiquis 
banc meam donationem eanc- 
to predicto et monachia sibi 
servientibus aliqua vi vel inge- 
nio auferre precumeerit, safer 


st ab eo Deus omnipotens vitam Regni celestis, 
¢t cum diabolo et angelis ejus penas sustinet 


Cternas, Amen. 


EILSDEM, 


Domino suo charisemo David Comiti Thor, om- 
nibusque euis, salutem: Scias domine mi, quod 
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Edgarus Rex frater vester dedit mmbi Ednehem 
desertam, quam ego suo auxilio et mea pecunia 
inhabitavi, et eecleaiam s fondamentis fabricayi 
quam frater vester Rex in honorem Sancti Cuth- 
derti fecit, dedicavit, et una carrucata terre eam 
dotavit. Hane eandem ecclesiam pro anima ejus- 
dew domini mei Regis Edgari et patris et matris 
‘Yestri et pro salute vostra et Regis Alexandri et 
Mathildis Regine, sancto predicio et monachis 
ejus dedi, unde vos precor sicut dominam meum 
chariseimmm, ut pro animsbus parentam veetro- 
Tam et pro salute vivoram hanc donationem Sancto 
Cathberto, et monachis sibi in perpetuam servituris 
concedatie. 

‘This historian deduces the Crawfards from the 
abore Thorlongus, in the following order of suc- 
cession 2— 

1. Thoriongus, who has charters ss abore in 
the reign of King Edgar (inter 1097 et 1107), 
and whose seal in the first is quite entire, had two 
sons; 1, Swane ; 2, Wilhum, whove name appears 
charter by William de Vetereponte, in the ar- 
chives of Durham. 

IL. Swane, son of Thorlongns, whose mame ap- 
pears in several charters of the same age, #4 in 
oue by king Edgar tothe monastery of Colding- 
bam, of the Janda of Swinton ; alao in one of the 
reign of David L, ax possessing the Fishery at 
Fiewick, near Berwick, ead others in these ar- 
chives. 

IIL. Galfredus, son of Swane, elo mentioned 
in these archives. He ig «tated by Crawtord to 
have had two sone ; 1. Hugh, the nest in this line ; 
2. Reginaldus, of whom afterwards. 

‘V. Hugh, the eldest som of Galfredas, from 
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whom came the Crawfords of Crawford proper, s# 
under, 

V. Galfredus de Crawford, who is a witnens to 
a charter of Roger, Bishop of St Andrew's, to the 
monastery of Kelso, in £179, and died about 1202. 

V1. Reginald de Crawford, probably bis son, is 
witnens to a chaiter of Richard le Bard to the 
tame monastery, together with William, John and 
Adam, his sons, in 1228. Of the firet and third 
no other memorial exists. The second, 

VIL. Sir Jobn Crawfard, his saccessor, in de- 
signated, Dominus de eodem miles, in several do- 
nations. He died without male issue in 1248, 
leaving two daughters, of whom the eldest was 
married to Archibald de Douglas, ancestor of all 
the Douglases whose descent can be traced; and 
the youngest was married to David de Lindssy of 
Wauchopedale, ancestor of all the Lindsays in 
Scotland, 

‘The last three are extracted from Wood's Peer. 
age, under the ntle Crawford ; and the authori- 
ties are stated on the margin. That these Indies, 
the daughters of Sir Jolin Crawfurd, were de- 
ecended trom Hagh, No. IV., is distinctly men- 
tioned by Craufurd, in the MS. History of the 
Crawfards, as above. To return now to the se- 
cond son of Galfredus, No. Til. 

Craicfurd tarther states, that Galfredws, No. IIT, 
a above, besides Hugh, had another son, 

IV. Reginald, with whom another portion of 
the barony of Crauturit remained, and that from 
him descended his son, 

¥. John; and hence the distinction of this part 
of the barony into Crawford-John. This John, 
he axlde, is the first on record that used the sur- 
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name of Craufard from his lands; and he is men- 
tioned as a witness to a charter by Arnold, Abbot 
of Kelso, in 1140, In the account of Craufurd 
of Anchnames, in Renfrewshire, p. 365, it is atated, 
that Sir Gregun Creufurd, ancestor of the Dalma- 
gregan branch of Craufurds, was a younger bro- 
ther of Sir John Cranfurd of Crawford-Jobn ; of 
course, he must also have been a son of Reginald, 
No. IV. This point may afterwards be more clearly 
verified. Suffice it here to say, that this branch di- 
verged into several, as those of Torringzean, Dron- 
gan, Camlarg, Balquhanny, Liffuoris, &c. all either 
now extinct, or whose history is very little known. 
They were distinguished by the stag’s head in their 
‘srmorial bearings, in allasion to their common an- 
ceator Sir Gregan's having rescued David I. from 
the attack of a stag which had unhorsed him. This 
exploit is eaid to bave taken place near Edinburgh, 
in 1127, which date corresponds not unfitly with 
the era of his supposed brother, Sir John Crau- 
fard of Crawford-John, who appears as a witness, 
as above-mentioned, in 1140. 

VI. Dominus Galfredus de Cranfard, is the 
next stated by Craufurd the historian, in the suc- 
cession in this line. He lived in the reign of Mal- 
colm IV. (inter 1153 et 1165), and in that of his 
successor William; and is a frequent witness to 
the dooations of that prince to the abbacy of Ar- 
broath, particularly in 1179. 

‘VEL Hugh de Craufard appears to be the next 
in enccession, though it is more from probable cone 
jecture then from precise evidence, that he is re 
ported to be the san of the preceding, But thet 
this Hugh wes father of 

VILL. Sir Reginald de Craufard, sheriff of Ayr- 
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shire, Crawfurd has no hesitation in affirming. This 
Sir Reginald, about the beginning of the1Sth centary, 
mattied the heiress of Loudoun, and from him all 
the Crawfarde of that family, and their nomerows 
cadete, are descended. It would eppear that he 
hed four 008; 2. Hugh; 2, William; 3. Joho, 
from whom is descended the Crawfordland family ; 
and, 4 Adam. 

IX, Hugh carried on the line of Loudoun. He 
had two sons; 1. Hagh; 2 Reginald, who was 
the firnt of Keree. 

X. Hugh, the eldeat son, wae of Loudoun, He 
bad » son, ssid to be ancestor of the Baidland 
Craufarda, and a daughter, Margaret, who was 
married to Sir Malcolm Wallace. She was the 
mother of the Guardian of Scotland, Sir William 
‘Wallace, from whom the Bailies of Lamingtop aro 
maternally descended.—Robertsen's “ Ayrahire 
Families. ” 
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CQ 
‘THA BUANING OF THR BARKS OF AYR, 
Page 201, 

As this is one uf those portions of our history 
‘on which Lord Hailes has thought proper to be 
sceptical, the following remarks of the learned Dr 
Jamieson* on the subject maybe satisfactory to the 
reader. With respect to the date, it may, with 
reat propriety, be fixed about midsummer 1297. 

18 story of the destruction of these build- 
ings, and of the immediate resson of it, is eup- 
ported by the universal tradition of the country to 
this day; and local tradition is often entitled to 
more regard than is given to it by the fastidions- 
ness of the learned. Whatever allowances it may 
be necessary to make for subsequent exaggeration, 
it is not easily conceivable, that an event should 
‘be connected with a particular spot, curing a suc~ 
cession of ages, without some foundation. 

“ Sir D. Dalrymple deems this story ‘ incon- 
sistent with probability. He objects to it, because 
it is said, ¢ that Wallece, eccompanied by Sir John 
Grabam, Sir John Menteth, and Alexender Scrym- 
geour, constable of Dundee, went into the west of 


© Notes to “ Wallace.” 
VOL. Je x 
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Scotland, to chastise the men of Galloway, who 
had espowed the part of the Comyne, and of the 
English ;’ and that, ‘on the 28h August 1289, 
they set fire to some granarire in the neighbour- 
hood of Ayr, and burned the English cantoned in 
‘them.'—Annals, I, 255, N, Here he refers to 
the relations of Arnold Blair and to Major, and 
produces three objections to the varrative. One 
of these is, that ‘Comyn, the younger of Bade- 
noch, waa the only man of the name of Comyn 
who had any interest in Galloway ; and he was at 
that time of Wallace's party. The other two are; 
that Sir John Graham could have no sbare in the 
enterprise, for he waa killed at Falkirk, 22d July 
1298; * and that ‘ it is net probable, that Wallace 
would have undertaken such an enterprise imme- 
digtely after the discomfiture at Falkirk.’ Al- 
though it hed been said by misteke, that Graham 
and Comyn were present, this could not invalidate 
the whole relation, for we often find that leading 
facta are faithfully narrated in a history, when 
there.are considerable mistakes as to the persons 
aid to have been 

But although our annalist refers both to Ma- 
jor and Blair, it is the latter only who mentions 
either the design of the visit paid to the west of 
Scotland, or the persona who aze said to have 
been associates in it. The whole of Sir David's 
reasoning rests on the correctness of a date, and of 
oue given only in the meagre remains ascribed to 
Arnold Blair. If his date be accurate, the trans- 
action at Ayr, whatever it was, must have taken 
Place thirty-seven days afterwards. Had the learn- 
ed writer exercised his usual acumen bere—had he 
not been resolved to throw discredit on this part 
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of the history of Wallace—it would have been 
“most natural for him to have supposed, that this 
event was post-dated by Blair. It scems, indeed, 
to have been long before the battle of Falkirk, 
Blind Harry narrates the former in his Seventh, 
the latter in his Eleventh Book. Sir David him- 
celf, after pushing the argument from the date given 
by Blair as far as possible, virtually gives it up, 
ant makes the acknowledgment which he onght to 
have made before. ‘I believe,’ he says, ¢ that this 
story fook its rise from the pillaging of the English 
quarters, about the time of the treaty of Irvine, in 
1297, which, as being an incident of little conse- 
quence, I omitted in the course of this history.’ 
Here he refers to Hemingford, T. I. p. 123. 

“ Hemingford says, that * many of the Scots 
and men of Galloway had, in a hostile manner, 
made prey of their stores, having slain more than 
five hundred men, with women and children.’ 
Whether he means to say that this took place at 
Ayr, or at Irvine, seems doubtfal, But here, I 
think, we have the nucleus of the story. The barns, 
according to the diction of Blind Harry, seem to 
have been merely * the English quarters,’ erected 
by order of Exlward for the accommodation of his 
troops. Although denominated darns by the Min- 
atrel, and Aorreas hy Arnold Blair, both writers 
acem to have used these terms with great latitude, 
a8 equivalent to what are sow called Jarracks. It 
in rather surprising, that our learned annalivt should 
view the toss of upwards of five hundred men, be- 
sides women and children, with that of their pro- 
perty, ‘as sn incident of listle consequence,’ in a 
freat national struggle. 

“+ Major gives nearly the same account 2s 
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Blair, Speaking of Wallace, he says, ‘ Angloram 
iweignes viros apud Aorre Aerie residentes de 
Reeve incendit, et quis voraci flamma enaserunt 
gine microns occubuerunt.——Fol, Ixx. 
There is alzo far more unquestionable evidence 
‘an to the cause of this severe reteliation, then in 
jerally aupposed. Lord Hailes has still quoted 
as an historian of undoubted veracity. 
Speaking of Crystal of Seton, he saye— 
 Tewes sek; 
That saath Fe coma ashe 
‘Suld on uc maner hangyt be. 
‘Thusgate endyt his worthynes. 
And off Crauford als Schyr Ranald wes, 
‘And Sebyr Bryce als the Blar, 
Hangyt tn ull'a berne in Ar.” 
The Bruce, IIL, 260+. be, 


« Thia tallies very well with the account given 
by the Minstrel. 


Four shousand haul! thot nycht was in till Ayr. 
Jn gret bernyss, bgzy! with unt the foxn, 
The justice ley, anth mony bald barroun.” 
Wallace, vii, 334, 

“ The testimony of the Complaynt of Scot- 
land, a well-known national work, written A. D. 
1548, concurs, Speaking of the hing of Eng- 
Jand, the writer says: 

“ Ony of you that consentis ti] his fals conques 
of your cuntre, ye eal be recompenssit as your 
forbears var at the Lise pesliament at the bernis of 
Ayre, qahen kyng Eduard maid ane connocatione 
of al the nobilhs of Scotland at the tone of Ayre, 
vndie culoar of faitht and concord, qua competi 
at hia instance, pocht heffand suspitione of hi, 
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trevonabil consait. Than thai beand in hie aub- 
iectione vadir culour of familiarite, be gart hang, 
cruelly and dishonestly, to the nummer of sexten 
scoir of the maist nobillis of the cuntre, tua and 
tus, ouer ane balk, the qubilk eextene scoir var 
cause that the Ingliamen conquest ea far vithtin 
your contre, "—-Compl. Scotl. p. 144, 

© The author refers to this as a fact universally 
acknowledged amoug his countrymen, slthougb, 
it must be recollected, no edition of the Life of 
‘Wallace was printed for more than twenty years 
after thia work was written. He introduces it 
again, as a proof of treachery and cruelty, which 
still continued to excite national feeling. 

 Doubeles thai that ar participant of the cruel 
inuasione of Inglismen contrar thar natyue cun- 
traye, ther cragges eal be put in ane mair strait 
yoik nor the Sammetes did to the Romans, as 
Kyng Eduard did til Scottis men at the blac par- 
Jament at the bernis of Ayr, quhen be gart put the 
criggia of uexten scvir in faldomis of cordis, tua 
and tua, ouer ane balk, of the msiet principal of 
them,” &c.—ZJbid. p. 159, 160. 


1.2 
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D. 
MEMOLK OF BISHOP ANTHONY BFK, 
Page 205. 

For the following biographical notice of this ec- 
clesiastical warrior, who, in ambition, power, and 
talents for political intrigae, mey justly be copai- 
ered as the Cardinal Woleey of his day, we are 
indebted to # work of Nicholas Harris Nicolas, 
Enq., a name eafficient to recommend it to all 
‘who have any taste for antiquarian research. 

© Of the period of Bek’s birth we bare no pro- 
cise information. He was a younger eou of Wal- 
ter Brk, Baron of Eresby; and in the 54th Henry 
IIL. 1270, waa signed with the cross on going to 
the Holy Land with Prince Edward, * who no- 
minated him one of the executors of his will, which 
was dated at Acre in June 1272. ¢ In Srd Kae 
ward J. 1275, being then & clerk, he was appoint 
ed Constable of the Tower of London ; + and was 
constituted Archdeacon of Durbam ss early ag 





© In Dugdale’. Baronage, vol. i. p. 496. In this 
amemoir all the ataterments are taken from Surtees’ History 
of Durtam, excepting where other authorities are cited. 
+ Royal Wills, p. £8, and Testaments Vetuats, p. § 
+ Dugdale's Baronage, vol i. p. 426. 
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1273.* He was present in the Parliament ag 
‘Westminster at the feest of St Michael, 6th Ed. 
ward I. 1278, wheu the King of Scotland did 
homage to Edward ;+ and on the 9th July 1283, 
was elected Bishop of Durham. The ceremony 
ef his consecration was performed by the Arch- 
bishop ef York, in the presence of the King, on 
the 9th of January following ; but at bis enthron- 
ization st Durham on Christmas eve, a dispute 
arose between the official of the Archbishop of 
York and the Prior of Durham, as to the right of 
performing the office, which the bishop-elect ter- 
minated, by receiving the mitre from the hands of 
his brother, Thomas Bek, Bishop of St David's. 
On the festival of St John the Evangelist, be 
preaented the church with two pieces of rich 
embroidery, wrought with the hiatary of the Nar 


“ Tt is impossible to state even the principal oc 
casions on which Bishop Bek was conspicuvas; 
it being perhapa snfficieat to obsarve, that acarcely 
8 single event of any importance took place during 
the reign of Edward the First, whether of war or 
diplomacy, but in which be was concerned. Se- 
veral facts wight be mentioned which tend to 
prove the induence that he at one time pomessed 
over the mind of his sovereign, According to 
Fordun, it was by his advice that Edward sap- 
ported the claim of Baliol instead of that of Bruce,t 


¢ Le Neve's Fasti Ecclesia Anglicane, p 333. 

$ Rot Parl. vol ip 224, 

t Wyntown states the same thing; and the words he 
puts in the mouth of the subtile ecclesiastic are highly 
complimentary to the spirit and military talents of Brace, 
against the consequences of which be effectually suecced 
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in the competition for the crown of Scotland ; and 
he was frequently a mediator, not only between 
the King and his barons, but between kis Majesty 
and his children. The Prelste’s ambition was 
‘equsl to his resources ; and both were evinced by 
the eplendour of his equipage, and the number of 
his followers. If his biographer, * from whom Mr 
Surtees has derived a great part of his statements, 
may be believed, the retinue with which he at- 
tended the King in his wars amounted to twenty- 
six atandard-bearers of his household ;+ one hun- 








Rie banner of St Cuthbert, which was borne 
ty He nry de Horncestre, a monk of Durhym. 

‘he Bishop’ 's wealth and power soon, however, ex- 
cited the suspicion of the King; and the process 
‘of ‘quo warranto’ was applied, with the view of 
reduciog them. His temporalities were seized, 
but he recovered them after an appeal to Parlia 
ment ; und hie palatine rights were confirmed in 
the most ample manner by the Justices Itinerant 
in 1293. From the proceedings in Parliament in 
the 21st Edward 1., it seems, that on the Wednes- 
day before the feast of St James the Apostle, in 
the 20th Edward 1, namely, on the 23d July 
1292, at Derlyngton, and afterwards at Alverton, 


in awakening the apprehensions of Edward—Tide, val tis 
tf» 45-46. 
PT Robert de Gleistanes, who was elected Bishop of 
‘Durham in 1535, but was set aside by the Pope, and died 
soon afterwards, His labours ase preserved im the Cot- 
tonian MS, Titus, A. in, 

4° Habuit de Camba sua a1yj. venillarios Bennereés 
‘were most probably meant, 
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and other places, the Archbishop of York had fore 
merly excommunicated the Buhop of Durham, he 
being then engaged in the King’s service in the 
North; for which offence the Archbishop was im- 
prisoned, but pardoned on paying a fine ot 4000 
merks.+ Bek’s frequent quarrels with the Prior 
of Durham, whom he had of his own authority 
deprived and ejected, soon afforded a pretext for 
the royal interference; and a formidable attack 
was afterwards made upon his porvessions, About 
the same time time he espoused the popular causa 
by joining the Earl Marshal and the Earl of 
Hereford against the crown; and when changed 
by the King with deserting hie interests, be bold- 
Sy replied, © That the Earls Isboured for the ad- 
vantage and honour of the sovereign and hia realm, 
ad therefore he stood with them, and not with 
the King, against them.” In the meanwhile ba 
obeyed a second citation to Rome, for having de- 
prived the Prior, where he appeared with his 
usnal magnificence, and triumphed over his ad- 
vermries, by obtsining from the Pontiff « eouSr- 
mation of bis visitorial saperiority over the con- 
vent. By quitting the realm without license, he 
exposed himeelf to the comity of the crown; and 
his vessals availed themselves of his absence to 
urge their complaints. The Palatinate waa neizrd 
into the King’s hande; and, in July 1303, the 
temporalities of the see were committed to the 
custody of Robert de Clifford. In the parliement 
io the following year, having effected 3 recon~ 
ciliation with his vassals, and submitted to the 
King, the bishop obtained a restitution of his tem- 


{ Rot. Parl, vol. i. p. 102, ot seg. 
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porslities. But Bek’s intractable spirit soon in- 
volved him in fresh disputes with the Prior; and 
being accused of having infringed on the dignity 
of the crown, by some instruments which he had 
obtained from Rome, his temporalities were, in 
December 1305, once more seized ; and the King 
seems to have useil every ercition, not only to 
humiliate the haughty prelate, but to divest his 
see of some part of its extensive territories. From 
this time until Edward's demise, he continued 
under the royal displeasure; but no sooner was 
Edward the Second on the throne, than he added 
to his power and titles, by procuring the dignity 
of King of the isle of Man, together with ample 
restitution of whut bad been arrested from him by 
the late monarch. 

“ Tt is here, however, necessary to refer to the 
notice of the Bishop in the poem.” (See Siege 
of Carlaveroch}. Mr Surtees has evidently ad- 
opted the translation given of it in the ‘ Antiqan- 
tisn Repertory,’ where the words ‘uns plutz’ 
are rendered * a wound,” us he says, ‘ the Bishop 
of Durham is described in the roll of Carlaverock, 
as being alwent from the siege on account of a 
wound ; whereas the passage ix presumed to have 
meant, that the Bishop was detained in England in 
consequence of a treaty on some other public trans- 
action. It appears that he then sent the King one 
hendred and sixty nen-at-arms ; and at the battle 
of Falkirk, lie is stated to have led the second di- 
vision of the English army with thirty-nine ban- 
ners,* In the 35th Edward 1, being sent to 





* This yanage probably micant, that among the Bishop s 
followers there were flurty-nine bauierets. 
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Home with other Bishops and the Earl of Lin- 
coln, to present some vessels of gold to the Pope 
from the King, his Holiness conferred on him the 
title of Patriarch of Jerasalem.+ Thus, Mr Sur- 
twes remarks, on receiving the sovereignty of the 
Ide of Man, * his haughty spirit was gratified by 
the accamulated dignities of Bishop, Count Pala- 
tine, Patriarch and King.’ The last political 
transaction of his life was his union with the Earl 
of Lancaster, against Piera de Gaveston, in 13105 
and, on the 3d of March following, 1310-11, he 
expired at his manor of Eltham in Kent. 

“ The cheracter of Anthony Bek is given with 
more elegance than truth in the Poem. ‘ The 
mirror of Christianity ’ is an emphatic allusiou to 
his piety and virtue; and his wisdom, eloquence, 
temperance, justice and chastity, are as forcibly 
pointed out, as the total absence of pride, covet- 
ousnees and envy, for which he is said to have 
been distinguished. But this is rather a brilliant 
painting, than a true portrait; for, if all the other 
qualities which are there ascribed to him be con- 
ceded, it is impossible to consider that humility 
formed any part of his morite. His latest bio- 
grapher, Mr Surteea, has however described him 
with 90 much discrimination and elegance, that 
hie words are transferred to these pages, because 
they form the most appropriate conclusion of this 
sketch, and powerfully tend to redeem its many 
imperfections. 

“ «The Palatine power reached its highest eleva- 
tion under the splendid pontificate v. Anthony Bek, 
Surrounded by his officers of state, or marching at 


4 Dogdale’s Baronage, vol. i. p. 426. 
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the bead of his in peace or in war, be eppear 
ed as the military chief of 2 powerful and indepead-, 
ent franchise. The coert of Durham exhibited all 
the appendages of royalty; nobles addressed the 
Palatine sovereign kneeling; and, instead of menial 
servants, knights waited in his presence-chamber 
and at his table, bare-headed and standing. Im- 
patient of control, whilst he asserted an oppressive 
saperiority over the convent, and trampled on the 
Tights of his vaseale, he jealously guarded bis own 
Palatine franchise, and resiated the encroachments 
of the crown when they trenched on the privileges 
of the aristocracy.’ When his pride or his pa- 
triotism had provoked the displeasure of his sove- 
reign, he met the storm with firmness; and had 
the fortene or the address to emerge from dis- 
grace and difficulty, with added rank and influ- 
ence. His high bith gave him o natural claim to 
power ; and he jioswessed every popular and aplen- 
did quality which could command obedience, or 
excite admiration. His courage snd constancy 
were shown in the service of his sovereign, His 
Tiberality knew no bounds; and he regarded no 
expense, however enormous, when placed in com- 
petition with any object of pleasure or magni- 
ficence.+ Yet, in the midst of apparent profa- 


* During one of Edward's progresses to Scotland, a 
Palfrey belonging to the royal train threw and killed its 
rider; and Anthony seized the palfrey as a deodand: 
+ dedeins oa frauncliise roiale,” 

+ He gave 40s. for ax many fresh herrings, « Aliis 
megnatibus tunc in Pailiamento ibi consistentibus pro 
ninpid earistié emere non curantibus." Groyst. «14, On 
another occasion, hearing one say, “ this cloth is so dear, 
bet even Bishop Anthony would not venture to pay for 
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sion, he was too prodent sver to feel the embar- 
rasement of want. Surrounded by habitual luxury, 
itis personal temperance was as strict as it was 
singular; and his chastity was exemplary, in an 
age of general corruption. + Not Jess an enemy 
to sloth ¢ than to intemperance, his leimre was 
devoted either to splendid progresses § from one 
Manor to another, or to the porta of the field; 
and his activity and temperance preserved his fae 
culties of mind and body vigorous, under the ap- 
proach of age and infirmity. 


it,” he tmmediately ordered it to be bought and eut upin. 
to horve-cloths.—-Ibid. 

+ Castissimé vixit, vix mulierum faciem fixis oculis as- 
piciens; unde in translatione & Willelmi Eboracensis 
‘cum alii Episcopi ossa ejus timerent tangere, remordente 
‘eos conscientié de virginitate emissi, iste audacter manus 
imposuit ; et quod negotium poposcit reverenter egit."— 
Did, 


{  Quietie impatiens vix oltra unum somaum in lecto 
expectana, dizi Him non ese bomincm qui in lecta de 
Iatere in Intus se verteret. "—Tbid, 

§ Tn nullo toco mansurus, continua cireuibat de mane- 
rio in manarium, de austro in boream ; et equoram, ca- 
num et avium sectator."—Jbid. And here one cannot 
avoid being reminded of the catirical lines of Piers 
Plowman: 


*" And piked a boute on palfrays : fro place to maners 
Have an hepe of houndes at his ers: as hea Lord were.” 


Bishop-Middicham, then a fortress of the frst class, sp~ 
pears, from the date of several charters, to have been Ane 
‘thony Bek's chief residence within the county of Durbam, 
‘The reasons which led to this preference sre obvious. De- 
fended by = morass on two cides, and by broken ground 
to the north, the fortress presented an almost impregnable 
stronghold during the wars of the Border, whilst Auck- 
land lay bare and defenceless, on the direct route of 
Scottish invasion. It is no wonder that, in after timey 
VOL. 1. x 
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« ¢In the munificence of his public works be ri- 
walled the greatest of his predecessors, Within 
‘the bishopric of Durham he founded the colleges 
of Chester and Lanchester, erected towers at Gain- 
ford and Coniscliff, and added to the buildings of 


Midlebum was deterd forthe green glades of Auek- 
and, 

The following lines arv extracted from an inedited 
poe on the ‘ Superstitions of the North,” 


“ There Valour bowed befare the rood and book, 
And knecling Knighthood served @ Prelate Lord; 
‘Yet little deigned he un suct train to look, 
‘Or glance of ruth or pity to afford. 
‘There time has heard the peal rung out by night, 
‘Has sven from every towcr the creseta stream : 
‘When the red bale-Gre on yor western height, 
‘Had reused the Warder from his fitful dream ; 
Has secn old Durham's lion-banner Bost 
Grer the proud bulwark, thet, with giant pride, 
‘And foet deep plunged amis the circling moet, 
‘Tie efforts of the roving Scot defied. 


4 Long rolling years have swept those scenes away, 
‘And peace is on the mountain sat the Fels 
And rosy dawn, and closing twili 
‘But hears the distant sheep-waik’s sinking bell. 
And years have ficd since last the gallant deer 
Sprung from yon covert at the durilling horn: 
‘Yet still, when Autumn shakes the forest sear, 
Black Hugo's voice upon So bien boxes, 
‘Woe to the wright who thal his ire pro 
‘When the stern huntyman Pee ny ety round, 
By blasted asb, of lightaing-shi 
[And ehcers with Surly seice his apectre hound.” 


Of this black Hugh, take tho following legendary ec- 
count: Sir Anthon’ Bek, oF Dureoe is the 
tyme of King Eduarde, the son of King Henry, was the 
mais prowd ond mosterfull Busshop in all England ; and 
it was com’only said that he was the prowdest Lord in 
Cluistienty. It chaneed that, emong other lewd perons, 
thiy Sir Anthon entertained’ at his court one Hugh de 
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Alnwick and Barnard Castles. He gave Even- 
wood manor to the convent, and sppropriated the 
vicarage ef Morpeth to the chape) which he had 
founded at Auckland.* In his native county of 
Lincoln, he endowed Alvingham priory, and built 
acastle at Somerton. + In Kent he erected the 
beautiful manor-honse of Eltham whore ruins still 
speak the taste and magnificence of its founder. 
Notwithatanding the vast expenses incurred in 


Pountchardon, that for his evill deeds and manifold rob- 
beries had been driven out of the Inglische Court, and 
had come from the southe to sock & little broad. and to 
live by stalyoge. And to this Hughc, whom also he im- 
ployed to good purpose in the wart of Sccdand, the Bus. 
Schop gave the lande of Thikley, since of him caulied 
Thikley.Pountchardon, and also made him his chief bunty 
man, And after, this blako Hugh dyed afore the Bus- 
shop: and efter that the Busshop chasid the wild hart in 
Galtres forest, and sodainly thor met with him Hugh de 
Pontchardon that was afore deid, on a wythe horse 
the said Hugh Joked earnestly on the Busshop, and the 
Busshop said unto him, * Hughe, what maketbe thee 
here?" and he spake never but lifte up his eloke, 
and then he shewed Sir Anton his ribbes set with bones, 
and nothing more; and none other of the varlets saw him: 
but the Busshop only ; and the said Hughe went bis 

and Sir Anton tohe corage, and chvered the dogges ; and 
shortly ofter he was made Putriarque of Hierusalum, and 
he sawe noting no moe; and this [ughe is hima that the 
silly people in Galtres doe call Le gros Penour, and he 
was seen tivice cftor that by simple folk, afore that the 
forest was felled in the tyme of Heary, futher of King 
‘Henry that now ys.” 

* Sed ipso moruo Radulphus flius Willelmi Domin- 
us de Graystoke patronatum prefate Ecclesiee per ive 
obtiouit ; et presentato per ipsum per Epicopum admissa 
et instituto, capella indozota remansit. "—Grayst. c. 22, 
‘The patronage still remains with the heir of Greystoke, 

{ Castrum de Sofserton curinsiasimé ssdifcavit—Grayst, 
22 
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‘these and other worke, in his contests with the 
¢rown and with his vassals, in his foreign journeys, 
and in the continned and excessive charges of bis 
honsehold, he died wealthier than any of bie prede- 
ceasors, leaving immense treasures in the riches of 
the age ; gallant horses, costly robes, rich farni- 
ture, plate and jewels, ' * 

“ Anthony Bek was the first prelate of Due 
ham who was buried within the walls of the ca- 
thedral. His predecessors had been restrained 
from sepulture within the sacred edifice by a re- 
verential awe for the body of the holy confessor ; + 
and on thie occasion, from some motive of supst- 
stition, the corpse was not allowed to enter the 
doors, although s passage was broken through the 
wall { for its reception, near the place of inter- 
ment. The tomb was placed in the east transept, 
between the altars of St Adrian and St Michael, 
close to the holy shrine, A brass, long since de- 
stroyed, eurrounded the ledge of tbe marble, and 
bore the following inacription : 

«+ Presol magnsnimus Antonius hie jacet imus 

borane strenuus Patriurcha fuit, quod opimus 
icenis regnabit sex et j plenis 
a le trecentenis Christo moritur quoque denis, ” 
* The Bishop's heirs were found. by the ingui- 
sition held sfter his decease, to be bis nephew, 





* Ibid 
+ Ante illum enim ob reverentiam corporis 8. Cuth- 
Bert non est permisum corp mortuum ingredi eccle- 
tiem Duneluensein.” Anthony Bek was, therefore, the 
first who dared to bring 
“ A slovenly, untandsome corse, 
Betwist the wind and his wo 


4 If, however, the funeral of the patriarch Bishop was 
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Robert de Willoughby, son of Alice his eldest 
sister ; and his nephew John le Harcourt, son of 
bis second sister Margaret.” 


conducted with the same solenmitien as that of his suce 
cessor Cardinal Langley, the breaking an entrance through 
the wall was a matter of necessity rather than superstition, 
for Langley’s hearse was drawo into the nave of the cu 
‘thedral by four stately black horses, which, with ell ibeir 
housings of velvet, become the official penquisite of the 
‘Sacrist, 


re 
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E. 


{FXPH DITION TO THE Was? HIGHLANDS, 


Page 216. 


In thia account of the expedition to Loch-Awe, 
the statements, as the reader will perceive, are all 
taken from the pages of the Minstrel. The writer 
was induced to do so, not from the circumstance 
of Henry bemg the only ancient author who has 
recorded the transaction, bat from the evidence of 
ite truth, which may be found in the traditions of 
the country where the conflict tuok place. These 
lave already been alluded to in the Introduction. 
It may not, however, be improper to state, that 
“ Uagh Mhac Phadan,” or M‘Fadyun's cave, 
can still be pointed oat by old Highlander, who 
add, on the authority of tradition, that the de- 
termination with which the Irish leader defended 
himself was euch, that bis pursuers had to throw 
down bundles of barning furze into the care be- 
fore he surrendered. The rock on which his bead 
was afterwards set up, still goes hy the name of 
Beinnean Miae Phadan, the Peak or Pinnacle 
of MacFadyen, 1n short, the localities of the 
eguntry are so correctly described, particularly 
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the ecene of the battle, which appears to have 
been on the comparatively open space between 
Crag-an-aradh sod the rock of Bradhir or Bran- 
dir, as it is called, for the convenience of the 
English resder, that few who have bad an oppor- 
tanity of contrasting the scenery with the account 
of the Minstrel, can resist the impression of ite 
being either the work, or translated from the work, 
of an eyewitness. This, taken in connection with 
the evidence afforded by the coins of Edward L, 
which from time to time have been found about 
the ruins of Ardehattan priory, and which have 
also been previously adverted to in the “ Intro- 
duction,” ought to be pretty conclusive as to the 
occorrence narrated. 

This subject haa already engaged the attention 
of a literary gentleman ® of talent and intelligence, 
who haa handled the matter. with no small degree 
of acumen. The following extracts may there- 
fore be interesting to those readers who have not 
bad opportunities for personal investigation. 

«“ Blind Harrie has very particularly related the 
cireumstences of MacPbsdian’s proceedings ; and 
hia account so exactly coincidee with the tradition 
and topography of the district where the facta are 
mid to have been performed, that there can be 
little or no doubt of the truth of his narration. 

* Loch-Awe, upon the banks of which the 
scene of action took place, is thirty-four miles in 
length. The north side ia bounded by wide mairs 
and inconsiderable hills, which occupy an extent 
of country from twelve to twenty miles in breadth, 
and the whole of this space is enclosed as by a cir- 


© John Hay Allan, Esq. 
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cumvaliation. Upon the north it is barred by 
Loch-Eitive, on the south by Loch-Awe, and on 
the east by the deep and dreadful pass of Brandir, 
through which an arm of the Jatter lake opens 
at about four miles from its eastern extremity, 
and discharges the river Awe into the former. 
The pass ix about three miles in length ; ite east 
ide is bounded by the almost inaccessible sveepa 
which form the base of the vast and rugged moun- 
tain of Cruchan, The craigs rise in some places 
almost perpeudicularly from the water; and, for 
their chict extent, show no space nor level at theit 
feet, but a rough aud narrow edge of stony beach, 
Upon the whole of these cliffs grew a thick and 
interwoven wood of all kinds of trees, both tim: 
ber, dwarf, and coppice; no track existed through 
the wilderness, but a winding path which somer 
times crept along the precipitous height, and som 
tines descended in a straight pass along the warr 
giv of the water. Near the extremity of the de> 
file, a narrow leve) opened between the water and 
the craig ; but a great part of this, as well as the 
precediug sterps, was formerly enveloped in ® 
thicket, which showed little facility to the teet af 
any but the martins and the wild cata, Along 
the weut side of the pase, lies @ wall of sheer and 
barren craigs: from behind they rise in rough, 
uneven, and heathy declivities, out of the wide 
muir before mentioued, between Loch-Eitive and 
Loch-Awe; but in front they terminate abruptly 
in the moat frightful precipice, which form the 
whole side of the pass, and descend at one fall 
foto the water which fills its trough. At the north 
end of this barrier, and at the termination of the 
pass, lies that part of the cliff which is called 
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Craigunani: at its foot the arm of the lake gra- 
dually contracts ita water to 2 very narrow space, 
and at length terminates at two rocks (called the 
rocke of Brandir), which form a straight channel, 
something resembling the lock of a canal. From 
this outlet there is 3 continual descent toward 
Loch-Eitive, and from hence the river Awe pours 
out its current in a furious stream, foaming over a 
bed broken with boles, and cumbered with masses 
of granite and whinstone. 

“Tf ever there was a bridge near Craigsouni 
in ancient times, it mast have been at the rocks of 
Brandir. From the days of Wallace to those of 
General Wade, there were never passages of this 
kind ; but in places of great necessity, too narrow 
for a boat, and too wide for a leap, even then the 
were but gn unsafe footway, formed of the trun! 
of trees, placed transversely from rock to rock, 
unstripped of their bark, and destitute of either 
plank or rail, For such a structure there is no 
plore in the neighbourhood of Craiganuni, but at 
the rocks above-mentioned. In the lake, and on 
the river, the water is far too wide; but, at the 
strait, the space is not greater than might be 
crossed by a tall mountain pine, and the rocks on 
either side are formed by nature like a pier. That 
this point was always a place of passage, is ren- 
dered probable by its facility, and the use of re- 
cent times. Jt is not long since it was the com- 
mon gate of the country on either side the river 
and the pass. The mode of crossing is yet in the 
memory of people living, and was performed by 
a little currach moored on either side the water, 
and a etout coble fixed across the etream from 
bank to bank, by which the passengers drew them- 
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selves across, in the manner still practised in places 
of the same nature. It is no argument against the 
existence of a bridge in former times, that the 
above method only existed in ours, rather than 2 
passage of that kind which might seem the more 
improved expedient. The contradiction is sufli- 
ciently acconuted for, by the decay of timber in 
the neighbourhood. Of old, both oaks and firs 
of an immense size ebounded within a very incon- 
siderable distance ; but it ie now many years ainca 
the destruction of the forests of Glen-Eitive and 
Glen-Urcha has deprived the country of all the 
treea of @ sufficient size to croas the ctrait of 
Brandir; and it is probable, that the currach was 
not introduced till the want of timber had diseus- 
bled the inhabitants of the country from maintain 
ing a bridge. It only further remsina to be no- 
ticed, that st some distance below the rock of 
Brandir there was formerly a ford, which was used. 
for cattle in the of people yet living, 
From the narrowness of the passage, the force of 
the stream, and the broken bed of the river, it 
was, however, a dangerous pass, and could only 
be attempted with safety at leisure, and by expe- 
Tience. 

“ Sach ia the topography of the country in 
which, tradition says, that Sir Niel Campbel! made 
his retreat aud refuge. It now remains to show, 
what correspondence there is between its features, 
and the relation give by Blind Harrie, Tho 
words of the Minstrel are as follows : 


‘Ye kaycht Cambell maid gud defens for yi 
Till Craiguayn with thre hunder be zeid, 
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‘Yat strenth he held for all his * erucl deed, 
Syne brak ye bryg quhar vai mycbt not out pass 
Bot throuch a ficrd quhar narow passage was 
Abendoualy Cambell agayne yaien baid 
Fast upon Anis yat was bathe deep and braid, 
‘Makfudzan was apon ye toyie syul, 
And yar on faree behutfyt hyr for to byd, 
For at ye furd he dust nvcit entir out, 
For gud Cambell tnycht ser Aim yr in daut, 
‘Mak Fadzane socht, and a smoall passege fond 
Had he lasar he mycht pass off yat land 
Betwiy a roch and ye gret wattir syd 
Bot four in frount na ma mycht gang or ry.” 
‘Book vii. Chap. iv. (Edim Edst. 2768.) 
* The correspondence between the above de- 
scription and the account which I have before 
given of the topography of the Pass of Brandir, 
must be evident to every examiner. But the iden- 
tity of that place and the one mentioned in the 
poem, is confirmed to a degree of certainty ; first, 
by the fact, that such a correspondence can be 
found in no other part of the neighbouring dis- 
tricts; and, secondly, by the mention which is 
made in the description of the poem, of names 
which now exist in the appellation of the place to 
which it is supposed to apply. ‘ Avis’ is well 
known to have been the ancient name of Loch 
Awe, + and is often met with in old poems which 
make mention of that lake; and Cragunyn is clear- 
ly but a mie-spelling of ‘ Craiganani,’ the name 
of the rocks at the extremity of the Pass of Bran- 
dic. The error is merely owing to the ignorance 
cof the transcribers of the poem, who did not ua- 


+ MacPhadian's. 
t In this instance, it would rather scom that Henry has 
merely preserved the name es be found it Istinized by 
Blair. 
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derstand Gailic orthography. Except by persons 
very competently masters of the language of the 
country, there is scarcely a name in the Highlands 
more correctly written at the present day. 

« Tr is easy to show the solitude of the corte- 
spondence between Blind Harry's description of 
the position of Sir Niel, and the topography of 
the Pass of Brandir. In the eighth line of the 

above quoted, it is said, that when the 
Campbell bad gained the craig to which he re- 
treated, he ‘ baid ' (abode) fast upon Loch- Avis. 
From whence it is plain, that thia pout waa im- 
modiately above the shore of Loch-Awe. In the 
brief notices of MacPhadiau’s situation at the ame 
period, itis equally evident, that he was entangled 
Im a narrow and dangeroua pass, bounded up ove 
side by rocks, and on the other side by the lake, 
It is expressly eaid that be was on the opposite 
side from the Campbells. The water was then 
‘between them, and yet their positions were com- 
municable by a bridge snd a ford. In the whole 
sixty-eight mites, which form the eirenit of Loch- 
Awe, there is not a spot where these circumstan- 
ces could have existed except in the Pass of Bran- 
dir, On no part of the shore is there a pass of 
the nature and difficulty implied in Blind Harry's 
notices of MacPhadian’e embarrassment except 
there, Neither is there any part of the lake 
which could be interposed between two bo- 
dien of men, and yet rendered evadsble by a 
bridge, except the arm which terminates in the ri- 
ver Awe. In all other places the water is from one 
to three milee wide, and does not contract inte any 
stream or inlet which could prolong its barrier enfi- 
ciently to prevent it from being turned, and yet ad- 
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mit of ita being evaded by a passage of the nature 
above mentioned. But in the Pass of Brandir all 
these particulars are identically to be traced. ‘The 
narrowing of the lake to an inconsiderable channel, 
and ita prolongation into the river Awe, by which 
the former might be interposed as a barrier, and 
yet evaded by an immediate crossing ; the bridge 
mentioned by Blind Harry as having existed at the 
foot of Craigunyn, and the probability that one 
formerly did exist in the corresponding spot of 
Craiganuni ; the ford deacribed as having been the 
only remaining communication in the separating wa- 
ter, its dangerous character, and the actual being 
of a pass of the same nature, and the same relative 
position in the water of Awe, all give the strong- 
est evidence of the truth of the Minstrel's relation, 
and the application of the scene which he has de- 
ecribed. Having then established so mach from 
the circumstances of the poem and the nature of 
the country, we may draw 2 clear deduction of the 
proceedings and motives of Sir Neil Campbell pre- 
vious to his entering Craiganuni.” 

“ Allowing that this spot waa the place to 
which that chief retreated from MacPhadian, it 
follows a8 necessary consequence, from the ei- 
tuation of the latter at the breaking of the bridge, 
that he must have made his pursuit round the east 
end of Loch-Awe ; and it will very clearly appear, 
that he could not have chosen this direction, bad 
he not been enticed into it by a similar route in 
the flight of the Campbell. The proof that Mac- 
Phadiun did take the direction which I heve ad- 
‘vanced, is sufficiently decisive. We are expressly. 
told, that when Sir Neil had gained Craiganuni, he 
‘was etopped in his pursuit on the opposite, or east 

VoL. 1. 2 
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side of the water beneath. Now, aa he possessed 
‘no vessels on Lorh-Awe, he conld not have gain- 
ed this side of the arm of the water which runs 
ander Craiganupi, had he not come to it by encir- 
cling the east end of the whole Jake, which ia only 
fonr miles distant. The conviction of this fact 
Jeads decisively to discover the march of Sir Neil. 
Tt is perfectly evident that he must have entered 
the heights from the same side as thet on which 
it ia apparent MacPhadian endeavoured to follow 
him ; for, had be proceeded to Craiganani by the 
went end of the lake, or cromsed the water any 
‘where west of the Pass of Brandir, his enemy could 
have had no motive in taking the eastern route. In 
the firet instance, he would have marched in an 
opposite direction to those whom be was pursuing; 
and in the second, he would have taken a road, 
which, allowing it might have been the shortest, 
would have placed between him and his enemy an 
inopassable barrier, and have entangled him ina 
strait and dangerous labyrinth, where his numbers 
would have become useless, his attacks impracti- 
cable, and his retrest dangerous. Among such 
difficulties, it is not to be supposed that MacPha- 
dian would voluntarily and unnecessarily have ba- 
warded his success and his safety; he could only, 
therefore, have been enticed into them, by the al- 
Jarement of puraning upon the footsteps of his ene- 
mies. The proceedings of Sir Neil are thus re- 
duced to a degree of certainty, and leave no al- 
‘ternative from the circometances which I have 
pointed out. 

“ He observed, that entered from the east, and 
baving his enemy on that side, Craiganuni was the 
‘most inaccessible and advantageous hold ir all Ar- 
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gyleshire; but that entered and attacked from the 
opposite direction, all the securities of the place 
were converted into dangers. Placed then on this 
quarter, it was only by a stratagem tbat he could 
win the desired advantage; and in prosecution of 
its attainment, he adopted the only plan which 
could bave been unforeseen by his enemy, and 
carried into execution with a certainty of success, 
At the approach of MacPhadian into Nether Loch- 
‘Awe, he fled before him along the south side, and 
towards the east end of the lake. Drawn after 
him by the consciousnesa of superiority, and the 
facility of the pursuit, the Irish Captain followed 
him with no thought but the eagerness of capture. 

“ The advantage, however, of Sir Neil in point of 
time, was sufficient to prevent him from falling in- 
to bis hands in the open district from Inch-Connel 
to Glen-Urcha; and suddenly tarning the head of 
the Iske, nod circling towards the west, he dived 
down the Pass of Brandir, crossed the water, broke 
down the bridge, sacended the beight, and threw 
between him and his pursuers, the craiga, the ri- 
vers, and the lakes. It was then that the plan of 
the chief was seen in all its euperiority. 

“ Had he passed round the west end of the lake, 
or croased it westward of the Pass of Brandir, be 
would have entered that wide and open country 
which I have before described,—a country every 
where untenable, and so surrounded by natural 
barriers, that it would have been almost impossible 
for him to have evacuated it under the closeness 
of his pursuit. Craiganani, which had been bes 
fore him, would have been not only totally unser- 
viceable to him, from the direction in which he ea- 
tered ; but its barriers, lying wholly in his rear, 
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would have made it the moat dangerous situation. 
Had he been beset in the moors, the multitude of 
his enemies bad devoured him ; had he been over- 
taken at the craig, his fight would have been cut 
‘off by the gulf below; and those who had fled 
from the eword would have been driven over the 
precipices, and planged into the water. Had he 
‘escaped these alternatives of ruin, every hardehip 
would have been presented to his retreat. The 
‘country round the pass was wild and barren, even 
to horror and desolation ; and had he succeeded 
in gaining it with security, he must have pursued 
his flight, hopeless of reinforcement and vtraiteved 
for subsistence. By the tactic upon which he act- 
‘ed, he not only avoided all the evils, but converted 
the whole of their disadvantages to the inconveni- 
ence of his enemy. The instant he had occupied 
Craiganuni, and broken down the bridge over the 
‘mouth of the river, he was inaccessible on every 
tide, and possessed in his rear a tract of nearly 
three hundred square miles, wholly open to his 
‘operations, but secured from hie enemies by the 
same barriers which rendered himself unapproach+ 
able. In front, the depth of the water, and the 
precipices of the pass, were an ineurmountable 
barrier; on the north, Loch-Eitive continoed the 
Tine of circomvallation from the sea to Beann 
Starabh; and on the south it was extended by 
Loch-Awe from Lom to Glen-Urcha. Sir Niel 
was thus encompassed by a formidable barrier of 
seventy-three miles in circumference; and from 
the obstacles of this cordon, and the security of 
the wide epace in his rear, he could st pleasure 
have evecuated his position under cover of the 
night, and bave retreated, in unmolested security, 
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to Loch-Fine, from whence be might bave pro- 
oreded in his galleys to the coast of Airshire, and 
here joined himself with the successful associates 
of the late victorious Wallace. 

“ [have eaid nothing of the ford through the 
Awe, by which there was an approach to the po- 
sition of Sir Niel, nor of the capability of 
Phadian, to have passed Loch-Eitive by means of 
his feet ; of the first, the enemy feared to avail 
himself from the danger of the passage, and the 
want of discipline among hia troops; and from 
the second, he could have reaped little avail, since, 
in the consumption of time necessary to hava 
brought round these vessels from the sea, Sir 
Niel might have abandoned his position, and in 
one night have made good his retreat beyond 
Loch-Awe. 

“ Thus baffled and out-maneuvred, Mac-Pha- 
dian not only failed in his object of offence, but 
found himselt drawn into an intricate aud desolate 
labyrinth, where his maltitade eucumbered them- 
welves; the want of subsistence prevented him 
from remaining to blockade Sir Niel, and bis ig- 
Borance of the clues of the place made it difficult 
to extricate bimself by a retreat. In this exigenco 
he was desirous of returning to Nether Loch-Awe, 
where there was abundance of cattle and game fur 
the support of his men. At length he discovered 
& paesage between the rocks and the water; tha 
way was only wide enough for four persons to 
pass abreast; yet as they were not in danger of 
pareuit, they retired in safety, and effected their 
march to the south side of the lake. * 


* Book vii. 1, 660. 


a 
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‘* Here we must leave Mac-Phadian, and retarn 
to Duncan of Lorn. In his youth the latter had 
been a echool-companion of Wallace at Dundes; 
and he now determined to resort to him, and make 
use of their old acquaintance to prevail on the 
champion of Scotland to come to the assistance of 
Sir Niel Campbell. As soon, therefore, as Mac- 
Phadian had evacuated the Pass, Duncan descend~ 
ed from Craiganuni, and pursued his way for the 
‘Low country, attended only by a eingle follower, 
named Gillemichel. Thia faithfal clansmen was 
an aged man, but even in his age was etill famous 
for an uncommon epeed of foot, * and on their re- 
turn performed good service for bis master. When 
Dancan arrived in the Low country he found the 
Wallace at Dundsff, with SirJobntheGreme. The 
patriot chieftain had just retarned from the over- 
throw of the English in the Barns of Air and the 
city of Glasgow ; and besides the frienda and forces 
who had come to bim upon those occasions, he 
had been joined by Melcolm, Earl of Lennox, and 
Richard of Lundi, who brought with them # con- 
siderable number of their followers. No sooner 
had Wallace beard the tidings of Duncan MacDou- 
gall, than he resolved to go to the aid of Sir Niel 
Campbell; and, eseembling his force, he instantly 
get out upon bis march. He directed his course 
by Stirling, either to gather increase of followers, 
or apprehensive of leaving behind him an English 
garrison on the threshold of the Highlands. ‘The 
castle, however, was not a place to be taken in a 
day ; and bent upon the destruction of Mac-Pha- 
dian, Wallace would not delay his march to pur> 


* Book vii. 1. 674. 
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sue the siege in person, but, leaving the Earl of 
Lennox to carry on that service, he determined 
to push forward his expedition into Argyleshire, 
Having assembied his forces at the bridge of Stir- 
Jing, and found them to amount to two thousand 
men, ‘ worthi and wycht,” he hastened forward 
on his way. Duncan of Lorn acted as hie guide ; 
and while they pursued their march, he sent for- 
ward his man Gillemichel to discover intelligence 
of the enemy. Blind Harrie proceeds to relate, 
that as the army proceeded, it became fatigued 
with its march, that a great part of the men and 
horses were incapable to continue their way with that 
epeed which the urgency of the expedition requir- 
ed. Upon this Wallace determined to divide the 
‘weary from the strong, and to hasten forward with 
the latter only, and surprise the enemy before they 
could have the opportunity of choosing a position, 
where their superiority of numbers could be dis- 
played to its advantage. For this purpose he 
vided his host into two bodies ; the first, consisting 
of seven hundred men, he chose to haste forward 
with himeelf; and the second, which contained 
but five hundred, and which was spent with fae 
tigue, he left in the rear to follow as well as they 
might. Before they continued their march Wal- 
lace again separated the first divieion into three 
companies ; the first, consisting of one hnndred 
men, his own chosen West country veterans, he 
Jed in person ss the advance guard; the second, 
of the same numbers, he committed to Sir John 
the Greme; and the last, to the amount of five 
‘bundred, he gave to Richard of Lundi, with whom 
he joined Wallace of Richardtown, bia cousin. 
After this disposition, the two grand divisions ne- 
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parated: thet under the leading of Wallace bas- 
toned forward on its warch, and, crossing the 
mountain in their front, lost sight of their feeble 
comrades. In Glen-Dochart they were met by 
Gillemichel the scout; with him came Sir Niel 
Campbell, who bad escaped from Craiganuni, and 
‘at the head of lis three hundred clansmen had has- 
tened to join the approaching aid of Wallace. 

© In thie part of Blind Harrie’s poem there is 
an error, which throws some confasion upon the 
traces of the march of Wallace. Tt appears, haw- 
ever, to have been the fault uf the transcriber or 
reciter, and I think may be satisfactorily explain- 
ed. The mistake consists in the contradiction of 
the name of the place where ue host of Wallace 
begar tu fail with fatigue, and of that in which it 
in waid, that he afterwards met Sir Niel Campbell. 
‘The words of the poeu are thus :— 

+ Re our party was pavsit Strauhfulony 
Ye mall fuse Talk'begen to Te sae 
Book vii, 1. 763, 
To which it ia subsequently said, 


4 Tn Gi: ndachar ysir spy met yaim agayne, 
With lord Cambell,” &e, To. 





“ Straith-Phillan opens from the west end of 
Glen-Dechart towards the north-west ; and conse- 
quently, as Wallace came from the south-east, it 
mnst have been the second of the two places in 
the succession of bia march, and could not, as it 
atands in the poem, have been the first. I shall 
presently show, that there is every evidence from 
‘the narrative of the Mivatrel, and the evidence of 
tralition, that Wallace did not pass through Straith- 
Phillen in any part of his march. The meutionof 
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the name, in this place, must therefore have been 
an error altogether, arising either from the care~ 
Teasness of the transcriber, or from the confasion 
of two appellations, something similar in import. 
Tam inclined to lean to the latter opinion. At 
the northern extremity of Straitheara, between the 
Glen and Loch-Earn, the mountains form s little 
amphitheatre, in the middle of which there ia a 
small conical hill, once sacred to St Phidlan, and 
still called by his name. Near its summit was a 
holy spring, distinguished also by the name of the 
apostle, and at its foot was a small cell of religi- 
ous, formed originally by his disciples. It appears 
to me highly probable, that Wallace entered the 
Highlands by Straitheamn; that it was at St Phil- 
Jan's Hill that his men became fatigued ; and that 
it was this place which the reciter or transcriber of 
Bliod Harrie’s poem confounded with Straith-Phit- 
Jan. This supposition is much supported by the 
correspondence between the circumstances men- 
tioned by the Minstrel, respecting the march of 
‘Wallace, and the route between Straith-Earn and 
Gilen-Dochart. A few miles north of St Pbillan’s 
Hill, the old and short track of the country emer- 
ges from the level side of Loch-Ear, and, passing 
over the transverse mountains at ita extremity, en- 
ters into Glen-Dochsrt, at the foot of Bean Mar, 
and near the eastern extremity of the lake. 

“ This was the common Pasa used of old by the 
Highlanders, before the construction of the roade. 
It isa wild and pathless track, but is still used 
by shepherds, and is shorter than the modern ‘ Raul 
mdr an righ’* by some miles. The mention which 
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Biind Harrie makes of the march of Wallace, af- 
ter the separation from bis weary meu, agrees To 
ry much with thie path, and its direction :— 

4 Yus Wallace ost began to tak ye hycht, 

Our e montayne sone passit off yar ayeht, 
Win ord Canbl yen aoa folk yeh fame” 
, rasa a Book vi, 788, 

« The correspondence is made still more near by 
the hint which is given of the spot where the men 
of Wallace met Sir Niel Campbell. It appears 
to have happened immediately upon their entering 
Glen-Dochart ; and, after having described the 
meeting of the two parties, when the Minstrel 
telta ua, that they reaumed their march, he eays— 


“ By Louthdochyr full sodynlye yaim drew.” 
Y ar 1b. 1. 192, 


“ From this it would appear, that Wallace en- 
tered the glen near the extremity of the leke, and 
this is the exact point where the mountain path 
enters from Loch-Esrn. 

« From this period of the poem to the concln- 
wion of the episode of MacPhadian, the relation of 
the Minstrel is clear and cousistent; and, by the 
uid of the tradition of the country, the route pur- 
aued by Wallace may be well identified with the 
localities of ite existent topography. The oral ac~ 
count, handed down in Argyleshire, states, that at 
the coming of Wallace, MacPhadian and his host 
‘were posted in the northern extremity of the Pasa 
of Brandir ; and that they were there attacked and 
overthrown by Sir William and the Campbells. Is 
will be found, that this account is mach confirmed 
by the correspondence between the nature ef the 
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country from Glen-Dochart to Loch-Awe, and 
the particalars of the route described by Blind 
Harrie, a8 baving been pursued by Wallace from 
the latter place to the hold where he encounterod 
MacPhadian : it is still farther vouched by the 
exact conformity between the description of the 
scene of battle in the poem, and that marked as 
ita site by the tradition. Immediately after pass- 
ing Loch-Dochart, and consequently leaving that 
glen, the Minstrel describes the host of Wallace as 
entering a moss of such an extent and difficulty, 
that it prevented the farther march of the homes, 
and obliged the men to dismount and puraue their 
way on foot. 


« Yan Wallace ost upon yair fate yal lyche, 
Yair hors yai lef yockt yal war mae wycht: 
Yan Wallac sid ute gangs be Ic” 
an . 
See Book vii. £, 803. 

“ A short distance beyond the west end of Glen- 
Dochart, there is « high and wide tract of moss 
and moor, called ‘ The Churan Beag,’ which oc- 
tupies the most considerable extent of the space 
between Glen-Dochart and Glen-Urcha, the en- 
trance to Loch-Awe. It is difficult to conceive a 
more desolate spot, nor one which could more 

ond with the moss noticed by Blind Harrie. 
Its whole extent isa vast waste of swamps, gullies, 
and broken peat-hags; and its outlets and entrances 
‘ure by ragged and steep declivities, embarrassed with 
fregments of rocks, and torn into vast chasme by 
the torrenta which rise on the moss above. Through 
this miserable region lies the shortest path from 
Glen-Dochart to Glen-Urcha ; and though impas- 
sable for horses, yet, in the olden time, when these 
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were little used by the Highlanders, it was the 
most common thoroughfare between the above- 
asentioned places, and is still used, on account of 
its brevity, by the shepherds of the country, and 
foot-travellers who require expedition. It is se- 
veral miles ehorter than the way by Straith-Phil- 
Jan and Glen-Lochie ; for this reason, and alao for 
ite utter solitude, it is highly probable that it 
should have been the route chosen by Wallace in 
preference to the other. In addition to the proofs 
offered in its favour, by the correspondence of ita 
features with those of the road mentioned by Blind 
Harrie, there is the negative confirmation, that 
no place of the same nature occurs within the 
neighbourhood of Glen-Dochart, in any direction 
by whieh it is probable that the march of Wallace 
could have been destined. For this reason, it is, 
as I have before hinted, impossible that he could 
have passed through Straith-Phillan; for in the 
whole way from Glen-Dochart to Glen-Urcha by 
shat road, there is neither moss nor muir, but plain 
straith and narrow glen. From all these circum- 
stances, it seems very conclusive, that it was 
through the moss of ‘ the Churan Beag’ that 
Wallace took his march, after his junction with 
Sir Niel Campbell in Glen-Dochart. But to re- 
‘tarn to the relation of the Minetrel. 

“ Previous to the entrance of Wallace upon the 
muir, he mentions that Gillemichel had been again 
sent forward to reconnoitre the route, He had 
not been long entered the moss, when he met a 
econt of MacPhadian, doubtless sent to discover 
the spproach of Wallace. At the sppearauce of 
Gillemichel, the foeman fled; but his speed was 
not sufficient toe enable him to outatrip the fleet 
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foot of bis purmer, and he was overtaken and 
slain. Delivered from thia danger of a discovery, 
the host of Wallace effected their march through 
the Choran in perfect secrecy, and reached the 
hold of MacPhadian before their approach waa 
even known. It may, perhaps, be remarked, that 
the paucity of the Minstrel, in his relation of this 
part of the march of Wallace, is inconsistent with 
the description of the country through which tra- 
dition supposes it to have been made ; since the 
poem makes no mention of the progress of the ex- 
pedition through the intermediate space of ten 
miles, which lies between the Churan and the pass 
of Brandi, but, from declaring Wallace's delivery 
from the moss, immediately proceeds to commu- 
nicate his entrance to the hold, without taking any 
notice of his arrival on the shore of Loch-Awe. 
But it is to be observed, thet, through the whole 
march of Wallace, it describes those situations 
only, the circumstances of which affect the inci- 
dents of the story. The space from the Churan 
being destitute of any feature dangerous or advan- 
tageons, and the grand interest of the episode be- 
ing the hold of MacPhedian, the Minstrel appears 
to have been abeorbed in that object, and to have 
passed without regard the intervening way. This 
is palpably the fact, by the certain evidence, that, 
wherever the post of MacPhadian was sitanted, 
there was between its entrance and the moss pass 
ed by Wallace, = space of water which bas not 
been mentioned by the Minstrel. . 


© Then Wallace said quba gangs best let se, 
‘Throvchout ye moss deliverly yai zeid, 
VOL. Ie 2a 
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Syne tuk ye hauld quharof yai had maist dreic 
Endiong ge schosr ay four in front yoi past,” 
Fook vi. 1, 806. 





‘6 From this notice of the shore, it is here evi- 
dent that vues arrived on the banks of somo 
water immediately previous to entering the posi 
tion of his port and that Blind Hanie is ne- 
glected to mention the circumstance. His omis- 
sion of the mention of Loch-Awe in his descrip~ 
tion of the march of Wallace, is therefore no ob- 
jection that the Istter was not made in the route 
affirmed by tradition. 

“ From the arrival of Wallace in the hold of 
‘MacPhadian, the account of Blind Harrie corre- 
sponds entirely with the accounts of the oral re- 
cord, and the nature of the pass of Brandir. The 
place in which the old people of the country point 
‘out the site ef the battle, is that narrow stripe of 
open space which lies near the northern extremity 
of the pass, between the foot of Crudchan and the 
narrowing of the lake to the rock of Brandir. The 
Minstrel coincides with this account. 

* Bnalong ye scboir ay four in front yai past, 

‘Quiill yai within assembiyt at ye Last. ” rien 


From this narrowness of the column, and tho 
number of Wallace’s men, the whole host could 
not have entered within the pass, till the head bad 
arrived as far as the space before mentioned. The 
description of the straitened situation of the posi- 
tion also agrees with the pass of Brandir: 

\« Her is na gait to fle zone pepil 

‘Bot rockis beich and wate depe and wan,” 
Book sii. &, 8%, 
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“ As soon es the of Wallace arrived at the 
post of their enemies, they fell upon them with 
the utmost fury. Their scout having been slain, 
a8 before mentioned, MacPhadiaa’s followers were 
completely surprised and taken at disarray. Un- 
dismayed, however, by this ill fortune, they snatch- 
ed up their arme, and rushed to defend the pass 
with the boldest resolution. At she first onset, 
the Scots bore back their enemies over five arres 
of ground; and Wallace, with his iron mace, made 
a fearful havoc among the enemy. Encouraged, 
however, by MacPhadian, the Irish came to the 
rescue ; the battle thickened with more stubborn 
fury ; and for two houra was maintained, with 

ich obstinate eagerness on both sides, that neir 
ther party had avy apparent advantage ; and, says 
the Minstrel, the fiercest found ‘ eneuch’ of fight- 
ing. At length the cause, and the valour of Wal- 
lace, prevailed. The Irish gave way and fled; and 
the Scots of their party threw down their arms, 
and, kneeling for mercy, Wallace commanded 
them to be spared for their birth sake, bt urged 
forward the pursuit upon the Irish, Pent in by 
the rocks and the water, the latter had but little 
hope in fight. Many were overtaken and slain 
as they endeavoured to climb the craigs; and two 
thousand were driven into the lake and drowned. 
MacPhatian, with fifteen men, fled to a cave, and 
hoped to have concealed himself till the purauit 
‘was over ; but Duncan of Lom having discovered 
his retreat, pursued and slew him with his compa- 
niona ; and having cut off the head of the leader, 
brought it to Wullace, and set it upon a stone 
high in one of the craige, as s trophy of the vic- 
tory.” 
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%,° Before the writer met with the work whence the 
preceding extract is made, he entertained the belicf that 
hhe was the first who bed studied the topography and tra 
dition of this romantic district, with a view of illustrating 
the Inbours of the Minstrel, and hence bringing into no- 
tice « portion of our history hitherto overlooked by all, 
save that ill-requited author. Under this impreseion, he 
‘was urtanging the materials he had collected, when he he- 
came aware of his being enticipated by n more able hand, 
On comparing his notes with the details of Mr Allan, the 
similarity of their views appeared too striking to be sup. 
posed nccidental and unwilling to ineur the charge of 
appropriating to himself the merits of another, he has sup~ 
Pressed his own observations, in deference to the ingeni+ 
‘ous author of the * Bridal of Catlchaira.” 
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MEMOIRS OF JOHN, EARL OF WABREX—LORD HENRY DE 
PERCY—AND LURD ROSEET DE CLIPOKD, 


L WAREEN, 


Page 220, 


It is presumed the writer will not be far wrong, 
if he anticipates @ little curiosity on the part of 
tho reader, respecting the personal history of 90 
conspicuous @ cheructer as the conqueror of Dun- 
bar; and as our English neighbours consider it a 
matter of ditheulty, for a Scotsman to be impartial 
when the conduct of xn enemy of his country bap- 
pens to be the subject of his investization, we 
shall, without either denying or admitting the trath 
of this allegation, endeavour to escape from the 
charge, by giving the following biographical notice 
in the elegant language of one of their own coun- 
‘trymen: * 

“ Jobn Earl of Warren and Surrey was the 
son of William Earl of Warren and Surrey, by his 
second wife, Maui, widow of Hugh Bigot, Earl 
of Norfolk, and sister and coheiress of Anselm 
Marzhal, Earl of Pembroke. In 1240, being then 
five years of age, he succeeded hiv father in his 
dignities. In 1247 he married Alice, daughter of 
Hugh le Brun, Connt of March, and uterine sister 





*N. HL Nicolas, Esq. 
2ad 
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of King Henry the Third; and in the following 
year, though be could not bave been above thir- 
teen years of age, he is said to bave attended the 
Parliament which met Deng Tenet in the octaves 
of the Purification, i reign of Hen 
the Third, be is stated to bave filled Those susions 
which, from his high rank, naturally devolved upon 
him, and at the battle of Lewes he served in the 
van of the royal army with Prince Edward; but, 
together with the Earl of Pembroke, disgracefally 
deserted him at the commencement of the action, 
and fled firet to Pevensey Castle, and from thence 
to France. Their fight is thus qusintly alluded 
to by Peter de Langtoft : * 


+ The Hrle ot GHarenne, EF wote, he staged ober the se, 
Sind Sic Push Bigote als wth the Bele fled he. 





« Tn May following he returned, and claimed the 
restitution of his possessions, which, notwithstand- 
ing his treachery to the Prince, the rebellious Ba- 
rons had declared to have been forfeited. The 
refusal of his demand induced him once more to 
change sides, and he confederated with the Earl 
of Gloucester for the restoration of the King’s 
power, and was present with the royal forces at 
the battle of Evesham. Thus his :nterest, rather 
then his honour, seems to have been bis sole rule 
of action; and unfortunately, such conduct was 
then far too general to entail upon those who ad- 
opted it either punishment or reproach. In 1268 
he had » dispute with Henry Earl of Lincoln; 
‘and sbont the same time became involved in a 


© Vol i, p. 218 
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serious affray with Alan Lord Zouche, relative to 
some lands. This affair was attended with great 
violence ; for, finding that he must eubmit to the 
judgment of a court of Jaw, be abused hiv adver- 
sary and his son in the strongest terms, and then 
assaulted them in such an outrageous manner in 
‘Westminster-Hall, that he nearly killed the baron, 
and severely wounded his son. Neither his power 
nor influence could save the Earl from the ven- 
geance of the laws he had so flagrantly violated ; 
and, though he retired to his Castle at Ryegate, 
be was closely pursued by Prince Edward with » 
strong force, and, finding that opposition would 
be useless, he met the Prince on foot, and im- 
plored the royal clemency with great humility, 
For his offence he was fined ten thousand marks; 
bat this sum was afterwards reduced to eight theu- 
sand four handred, and he was permitted to pay 
it by annual instalments of two hundred marks 
each, 

“ Immediately after the solemnization of the 
faneral of Henry the Third at Westminster, the 
Earl of Warren and the Earl of Gloucester pro- 
ceeded to the high altar, aud swore fealty to his 
son and successor, King Edward the First. In 
the 3d Edward I. he received that monarch at his 
castle of Ryegate in so honourable a manner, upon 
his retarn from Gascony, that Edward was in- 
duced to remit him one thousand marks of the 
sum which he had been fined for the affair with 
Lord le Zouche. 

“ The next circumstance recorded of the Earl, 
in one io which that proud and sturdy spirit’ for 
which he was celebrated, was displayed in a man- 
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‘ner #o consonant to the feclings of the present day, 
that this nobleman hus alwayn been a favourite 
character in English biography; and the pencil 
was on one occasion employed to perpetuate his 
independent conduct. After the enactment of the 
statute of guo warranto, tbe Earl of Warren was, 
‘under ite provisioos, questioned by what title be 
held hia lauds; to which inquiry, first ansheatbing 
an old sword, he is said to have replied, ‘ Be- 
hold, my Lords, here is my warranty. My an- 
cestors coming into this land with William the 
Bastard, did obtain their lands by the sword ; and. 
with the sword ] om resolved to defend them s- 
gainst whomecerer that shall endcavour tw dispus- 
sess me, For that King did not himself conquer 
the land and eubdue it, bot our progenitors were 
sharers and assistants therein.” 

« In the 23d Edward I, the Castle of Bamburgh 
was intrusted to hie castody; and, in the 24th 
Edward 1, he commanded the forces sent to re= 
duce Dunbar Castle, which, after a siege of three 
days, surrendered ,to him; and having met the 
Scotch army which came to its relief, be defeated 
them on Friday the 27th April, and pursued them 
several miles from the field of battle, when the 
enemy sustained a loss of 10,000 men. Soon after 
this event, the Earl was appointed Regent of Scot- 
land ; and in the following year was constituted 

| of all the English forcesjnorth of the Trent. 

jut hia previous good fortane now deserted bim ; 

and his army sustained a signal overthrow at the 
battle of Stirling, in September 1297. 

“ His misfortune did not, however, Jessen him 
in Edward’s esteem, tor he was irnmediately after- 
wards reappointed to the command of the English 
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forces; and, in the 26th Edward 1, was made 
Governor of Hope Castle, in the. county of Derby. 
In that year, also, he commanded the second squa- 
ron at the siege of Carlaverock, at which time he 
must have been about sixty-five years of age. 

“In the 29th Edward I, the Earl was ap- 
pointed, jointly with the Earl of Warwick and 
others, to treat with the agents of the King of 
France, relative toa peace between England and 
Scotland; and in the same year he was a party to 
the letter from the barons to Pope Boniface VIIL., 
in which he is only styled “ Comes Warenne, ” 
though on his seal he is aleo property called Earl 
of Surrey. * On the 5th calends of October, 32 
Edward I, i. e. 27th September 1904, being then, 
according to Peter de Langtoft, + employed in 
Scotland, he died. 


« The moneth of September yolden was Strivelyn, 
Edward may remembre the travaille and the pyn. 
‘With many grete encumbre of in lard stoure, 

At Brustwick opon Humbre there he mad sojoure, 
Sir Jon of Warcone that ilk tyme gan deie, 

‘His body was redy then in grave for to leie, 
After the onterment the King tok bis way, 

To the south," &e. 


“ But according to the registry of the Priory of 
Lewes, the Earl died shat day at Kennington, 
having, says Dugdale, been Earl of Surrey 20 lesa 
than fifty-four years ; though, as he succeeded his 
father in 1240, it is evident be must have borne 
that title sixty-four yeers. He was buried in the 


+ Sec sone Remarks on the Titles andl Surname of this 
¥arl in the Archaologis, vol. xxi, p. 195, 196. 
t P.3e7. 
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midst of the pavement, in the quire of the Abbey 
of Lewes, before the high altar, and the following 
epitaph was engraved upon his tomb, 


* Fons ge passer 06 bouche close. 
‘Prict pur celp ke cy repose = 
‘in die come nous estis javis fu, 
‘Et ous tiel serrety come je su. 


Sire Fohan Count de Garepn gyst pep, 
‘Bien de 5a alme eit meccp: 

Bp per $a alme prieta, 

‘rois mil jours Be pardon abere.” 


+ Of the subject of this article, but little that is 
favourable to bis memory can be said ; though his 
faults, or more properly his vices, were those of 
the age in which he lived, His treachery at the 
battle of Lewes has, to apply the beautiful ex- 
pression of a distinguished statesman of the pre- 
sent day, ‘ left indelible atains upon his character, 
which all the laurels of Danbar ‘ cannot cover, 
nor its blood wash away;" whilst his subsequent 
conduct waa invariably marked by a turbulent and 
intractable spirit, Not only was he frequently 
embroiled iu disputes both with his compeers and 
his sovereign, but, with almost unparalleled har- 
dihood, he dared, in a court of justica, to use per- 
sonal violence towards a baron of the realm, That 
he should acquire renown in the field, and conse- 
quently become possessed of the King’s eateem, is 
perfectly consistent with that impetnous temper 
for which he is celebrated. Bravery is, however, 
but one redeeming trait in a picture, where all be- 
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sides is dark and repulsive; and even the bold 
anawer relative to his right to his lands, when 
properly considered, affords no room for praise; 
for the same resolute opposition to each an in- 
quiry would, there is no doubt, be as readily e- 
vinced tw defend any part of his property, if it 
had been acquired by the most flagrant injustice 
on his part, instead of on that of hie ancestors. 

“ A proof of the estimation in which the Earl was 
held by Edward the First, is afforded, in Dug- 
dale’s opinion, by the fact, that the King issued 
precepts, directed to the Bishops of Canterbury 
and London, and to several Abbots, commanding 
them to cause masses to be said for his son!; bat 
this testimony of the royal consideration might 
have arisen from the near connection between the 
Earl and his Majesty, as is shown by the annexed 
table :— 


King John—Isabel,davghter,anthcir-=-Hugh le Brun, 
ess of Aymer, Count of Comtof March, 





Angoulesme. 34 husband, 
= r 
King hon Ih. Alice.-Jobn Eat] of 
$ Warren, 
King bawara L 
4 


“ By the said Alice le Bran, who died on the 
Oth February 1291, the Earl of Warren had issue, 
William, who died in his father’s lifetime, leaving 
his wife enceinte with John, his aon aad heir, who 
succeeded his grandfather in his honours. Alianor, 
who married, first, Henry Lord Percy, by whom 
she had Henry Lord Perey, spoken of in the 
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poem, (i. Cserlaverock Castle), os the Eas!n 
“nevou;’ snd, secondly, the son of a Scotch Ba- 
ron ; and Isabel, wife of Joba Baliol, King of Scot- 
Jand.” * 


“Tf the biographer of an ancient warrior, ” sa 
Mr Nicolas, “ia in any degree influenced by that 
enthusiasm which deeds of chivalrous courage are 
calculated to excite, it is only by more than or- 
dinary restraint upon his feelings that be is enabled 
to relate them in the sober and chastened language 
suitable to historical ruth ; and, perbaps, in no in- 
stance is that caution so necessary as when any 
member of the house of Percy is the subject of 
his pen. In the age to which Henry de Percy 
belonged, as well as in a few succeeding centuries, 
that name was synonymous with almost uncon- 
trollable power, impetuous valour, and all those 
stern military virtues which characterized the time; 
and the difficulty of successfully detailing the ca- 
reer of un individual is considerably increased, 
when, as in the case of this Baron, the merits of 
his descendants have been sung, not only by rude 
contemporary bards, but have been immortelized 
by the greatest dramatic genius that ever existed. 

“ Henry de Percy was the third son of Heary 
Lord Perey, by Eleanor, daughter of John Earl 
of Warren and Earl of Surrey, and succeeded to 


fe Vide Siege of Carlaverock, edited by N, H. Nicolas, 
5h. 
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the barony upon the death of his brother John de 
Perey, who died under age evon after the year 
1272, at which time he appears to have been very 
young. The ficst circumstance recorded of him ia, 
that, in the 15th Edward I, being then in ward, 
on the King’s expedition into Wales, he was ac- 
uitted of 1201. required from him for scutage. In 
e 22d Edward I. 1294, he made proof of his age, 
obtained livery of his Iands, and was summoned to 
attend the King into Gascony; and in March 
1296, having accompanied Edward in hie invasion 
of Scotland, he received the hopour of knighthood 
before Berwick. He was present at the battle of 
‘Dunbar, and was soon afterwards appointed Go- 
rernor of Galloway and Aire in Scotland ; and in 
1297, being with Lord Robert Clifford, com- 
mander for the King of England in the eastern 
parte of Scotland, they were sppointed to receive 
Margery, daughter of Hobert Bens Eat! of Car. 
veck, as an hostage for his fidelity to Edward. 
About the same time he wes cent by the Earl 
‘Warren, then General of all the English army be- 
yond the Trent, with the forces at Carlisle into 
Scotland ; and having entered Annandale with 300 
men-at-arme, and 40,000 foot, about the 10th 
Angust he proceeded to Aire, where he endes- 
verred to persuade the inbabitanta of Galloway to 
ewbmit. Finding that om of Scota were on 
their route to bh marched towards 
‘thom; Tarbes eniaty fiber tenets 
surrendered npon condition of being pardoned. 
“To the 26th Edward I, Lord Percy was 
gain in the wars of Scotland, in which year he 
obtained a grant of the bade forked by Iogelrom 
VOL. 1. 
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de Umfreville ; and in the following year be wa- 
present at the siege of Carlaverock—a fact unnotic- 
ed by either of the writers just mentioned—when 
he mst have been about forty-two years of age. 
The poet alludes to his determined hostility against 
the Scots, which feeling appears to bave been in- 
berited by his descendants, and describes him as 
the ‘nevon’ of the Earl Warren, which, like the 
word ‘nepos,’ seems to have been used for grand- 
won aa well ae nephew, he being the son of Elea- 
nor, the danghter of that nobleman. In February, 
28th Edward 1, 1803, he was a party to the 
letter from the Barons to Pope Boniface, wherein 
he is styled ‘ Lord of Topclive ;’ and in the 84th 
Edward 1., was again sent into Scotland, to oppose 
Robert Bruce, against whom he valisntly defend- 
ed Kenteir. In the 35th Edward L, he was a 
party to the treaty of peace with Scotland. 

“ On the secession of Edward the Second, he 
‘was, in common with the other peers of the realm, 
summoned to attend that monarch’s coronation ; 
and in the 3d Edward 1I., he purchased the cele- 
brated castle of Alnwick, which is now possessed 
by his representative the Duke of Northumberland. 
Tn the bth Edward W., he sueceeded John de 
Segrave, as Constable of Nottingham Castle, and 
Justice of the Forests beyond the Trent, and about 
the same period was constituted Governor of 
Scarboroagh and Bamburgh Castles. From a writ 
tested on the 14th September, 1309, it apy 
that he waa then Constable of the Castle of York, 
and in that and the preceding yeare he was again 
in the ware of Scotland. 

“ Lord Percy distinguished himself by his en- 
‘mity to Piers de Gaveston, and it is perhaps just 
to consider that his hostility arove from patriotic 
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motives ; but there ia 8 suspicion attached to his 
behaviour towards the uohappy favourite, which 
the biased historian of the house of Percy has 
rather increased than lessened, by his laboured at- 
tempt to remove. It appears that Gaveeton was 
besieged in Scarborough Castle by the Earl of Pem- 
broke ; that he surrendered upon condition that 
life and person should be secured ; and that both 
the Earl and Perey solemaly pledged themselves 
to that effect. Through a falee reliance, however, 
ou the Earl's honour, by Percy, as Collins relates 
it, the promise was speedily broken, and Gaveston 
perished on the scaffold at Warwick Castle. This 
isa version of the tale, which so partial a biogra- 
pher as that writer uniformly shows himself, would 
naturally give ; but although the impossibility of 
ascertaining the real merits of the case render it 
‘upjust to pass a positive censure upon Percy's 
condact, it is at Jeast equally unfair to conclude 
that the whole shame of the transection belongs 
t@ his collesgue, and that bis only error arose from 
a misplaced confidence. Certain, however, it ia, 
that the King considered him guilty of Gaveston's 
death, for he issued special precepts, tested on the 
80th and Slet Juty, 1312, for hia apprehension, 
and for the siezure of all his lands, tenements, and 
chattels, Towards the end of that year, however, 
Percy was included in the treaty between the 
and the barons ; and on mahing his eubmission his 
offence was pardoned, and his lands restored to him. 
‘The acquittance of the King to Thomas Eorl of 
Lancaster, Guy Earl of Warwick, Robert de Clif- 
ford, an« this Baron, of the jewels and horses that 
‘Lelonged to Gaveaton, dated on the 6th February, 
1313, 6, Edw. ID. by which he acknowledges to 
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bave received from them the articles thereia men- 
tioned, by the bands of Humphrey Ear] of Here- 
ford, is still preserved. The docament is highly 
curious ; and with the bope of relieving the dull- 
ness uf this memoir, the following interesting ex- 
tracts from it are introduced : 


* Un anel d'or, od wa waphir, lequei seint Dun- 
«tan forga de ees mayne. 

Une Iwiste d'argent en d'orrez pur porter eynz 
wn anel entour le col de un homme. 

Une grant rubi hore d'or, que fust trove eur sire 
Yiers de Gavauton quant il fast pris; le pris de 
mille livres, 

‘Trow granz rabis en anegox, une amirande, un 
diamaund de grant pris, en une boiste d'argent 
enamille, que fust trove sur Je dit Pierres quant 
il fast pria, 

Deux seaux un grant 6 an petit; e un petit seal 
une chef peudaunte, an esterling plie, et un 
calcedoyne; les queux farent trovez en la buree 
quant il fuit pris. 

En un cotre, lie de feer, une mirour d'argent ena- 
maille; un pigne ; un priket, que fust donné au 
Roi par la Countesse de Bar 4 Gant. 

Ua coronal d'or od diverse perie, pria de cent 
mara, 

‘Un chapelet d'argent garnis de diverse perie, pris 
de doze soutz, 

En un autre cotre, un grant pot d'argent od trois 
ein pur chaufer eawe, que poise nis livres quinze 
nouts dis deners, 

Troiy plates d'argent por especiesie, e poisent 
quatre livres, 
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Deux pistes d'argent pur frait, dea armes de roy 
‘d'Engleterre, que poisent sessant dis cit souz 
quatre deners, 

‘Une buree de drap d'or ove deux pierrea de Jer- 
Im’ dedenz. 

Un mors d'argent od quatre botons d'orrez, od 
deax lions par chaq’e de cuir. 

Un veil seal entaille, e un pere de Calcedoine. 

Trois farchesces d'argent pur mangier poires. 

Une ceinture de fil de argent blank. 

‘Une chapelet de Paris, pris de sis eouz oft deners. 

En an sak un bacenet bury od surcils. 

En autre saak une peire de treppes des armes de 

oe Pieres. 
ux cotes de velvet coverir. 

Une Nonche pur jird wel mph du Roy. 

Quatre chemiaes et trois brais de Gascoigne or- 
fresez. 

Une veille benere des armes le dit Piers. 

Quarant un destrea et coucers e un palefrei, 

‘Noef Somers. Duze chivans charettera. 

‘Deux charvttes od tat le herneia,” * 


« Fororna, N. E. Vol. 11. p. 203. 
The following translation may be acceptable to some 
readers. 

‘One goid ring, and 3 sapphire prepared by the hands of 
‘St Dunstan, 

One ulver boa, gilt, for containing a ting, to be wome 
sownd the neck of & Pan nants 

A ruby, aot set in which was found on Sir 
Piers de Gaveston when be was taken} value one thou 
sand bsres, 

‘Three Inge rubies, set in ris emerald,—a dia 
mond of grest value (in a silver bos enamelted), which 
as found on the ssid Piers when he was taken. 

Two seals, one large and one small; and one litle see, 

QB2 
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« Great part of Gaveston's plate was marked with 
ax eagle, smd coveral articles of jewellery were in 
that form, his arma being, Vert, siz eagles disploy- 
ed, Or. 

The little that remains to be said of this Baron, 
may be relaied m a very few words. In 1813 he 
received letters of safe conduct from the King, for 
all his dominions; in June in the following year 


(une clef pendaunte)—a key attached to it, one crooked 
Starling (i.e. silver penny), and a chalcedony, which 
‘were found in the pursewhen he was taken. 

In a coffer, iron-bound, one silver mirror, enamelled ; 
one comb; onc tooth-pick, which had been given to the 
King by the Countess de Bar at Ghent. 

One coronal of gold, and sundry precious stones, valued 
at one hundred mares. 

One chapelet of silver, omamented with sundry precious 
stones, valucd at twelve sols (doze soutz 

In another coffer, @ large silver pot, and three utensils 
(pre) for heating water, weighing six lives fifteen sols 
and ten deniers. 

‘ovee sliver die for spiceries and weighing for limes, 

Two silver fruitdishes, with the a the King of 
England, weighing seventy.vight sols ‘our denies 

One purse, of eloth of gold, containing tno Juruslem 
stoves. 

One silver bit, and four gilt buttons, and two tions for 
each, of leather. 

One ald weal cut, and a stone of chalcedony. 

‘Three sliver forks for eating pears. 

One white girdle uf silver lace. 

Onc chapelit de Paris, value six sols eight deniers. 

Ine beg, ove burnished bacinct and vizor {od surcils 

Tnanotberbag,onepuirtrappingurith thearasof wd Pere 

Two surcoats of velvct for covering armour. 

‘One bridle for palfrey, with the King’s arms. 

Four shirts and three kerchiefs de Gascoigne embroidered. 

Ao old banner with the arms of said Piers. 

Forty-one stallions and hunters, and one palftey. 

Nine sumpter-horses. Two catt-horses. 

“Tne carts and all the harne~s, 
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he was present at the fatal battle of Bannockburn, 
and wea regulsrly summoned to parliament from 
the 6th February, 27th Edward I. 1299, to the 29th 
July, 8th Edward Il. 1314. He died in 1815, 
and waa buried in the Abbey of Foontains in York- 
shire ; and by Eleanor his wife, daughter of John 
Earl of Arandel, who survived him, he left isaue. 
Henry his eldest son, then aged sixteen years 
and William, who was made a Knight of the Bath, 
20th Edward I. and died in 1355, 
Siege of Carlaverock. 





ut, cuarroan, 


“ Robert de Clifford was the eldeat son of Ro- 
ger de Clifford, who was accidently slain between 
Snowden aud Anglesey in 1280. He was born 
about Easter, April, 1274, and in the 14th Ed- 
ward L, 1286, he succeeded hie grandfather in his 
baronial honours, being then twelve years uf oge. 
Tn the 13th Edvard I. he was found to be one of 
the heirs of Ralph de Gangy, and paid 1007. for 
his relief; after which, the next circamstance which 
has been found recorded of him is, that he was 
aommoned to attend the King, with horse and 
arms, on his expedition beyond the sea on the 4th 
May, 25th Edward 1. (297; and om the 26th 
September following, he was ordered to be at Car- 
Tinle, similarly equipped, to serve against the Scots, 
at the ensuing Feast of Pentecost; but Dagdale 
asserts, that he was present at the battle of Dunbar, 
in 24th Edward 1. ; that in the 25th Edward I, he 
‘was vent with 3 lundted men-at-arms and twenty- 
thunsaud foot from Carliste to plander in Scotland ; 
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and that, after much elaugbter, be returned with 
considerable booty on Christmas eve. In that 
year he was also appointed Justice of all the King's 
foresta beyond the Trent ; in 26th Edward 1, he 
was made governor of Nottingham Castle ; and 
on the 27th Edward I, being constituted the 
King's Lieutenant and Captain-General in the 
counties of Cumberland, Westmoreland and Lan- 
caster, and throughout Annandale and the Marches 
of Scotland, he was joined in commission with the 
Bishop of Durham and others, to consider of the 
means of garrisoning the castles in that kingdom, and 
for guarding the marches. Clifford wae again sum- 
moned to the Scottish wars on the 7th May, 27th 
Edward L., 1299, and received his firet writ to par- 
liament on the 29th December in the same year. 
“ As Clifford did not attain his majority tft] 1295, 
he consequently could not have been above twen- 
ty-five when he was thus honoured with hie s0- 
vere confidence,—a fact which speaka forcibly 
in his praise. It waa at this period of his life 
that be was noticed in the poem; ° and as hie con- 
duct st Carlaverock ig wholly passed over by 
his tormer biographer, it claime especial regard 
in thin memoir, After stating that be eerved 
in the third aquadron, which wes led by the 
King in person, and extolling Clifford's valour, 
descent and pradence, the writer adda, that if he 
were a young maiden, he would bestow on him 
hia heart und person, in consideration of his re- 
pown. During the siege, we are told that he par- 
ticalarly distinguished himeelf, and was rewarded 
by being appoiuted Governor of the Castle when 





+ Siege of Carlaverock. ly Walter of Enter, 
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it surrendered ; in consequence of which, his ban- 
ner was placed on its battlements. Clifford was 
& party to the letter from the Barons to Pope 
Boniface, in the 29th Edward I., Febrasry 1302, 
in which he is described as “ Castellanus de Ap- 
pelby;” and, in the 84th Edward I, in recom- 
peme for his numerous services, he obtained a 
grant of the borough of Hartlepole, and of all the 
lands of Robert de Brus. In the same year, he 
‘was sent with Aymer de Valence against the eaid 
Robert, who had then assumed the title of King 
of egg about which time the — ‘on 

er de Seyton were d to him. Cliffor 
ended ‘io onthed Fite! King in 1807, and 
received the dying monarch’s injunctions to pre- 
vent the return of Gaveston into the realm. In 
the lst Edward IE, he was again made Governor 
of Nottingham Castle, and constituted Earl Mar- 
shal of England ; and, on the Sist January 1308, 
he joined several other Lords in an engagement to 
support the title and bonour of the young King 
with their lives and fortunes. In the 2d Ed- 
ward IT. he was constituted Warden of the Marches 
of Scotland, and soon afterwards Governor of that 
kingdom ; and on the 27th March 1309-10, was 
one of the Peers selected to regulate the royal 
household. Several valuable grants of lands were 
bestowed upon him in the 3d and 4th Edward IL, 
in consideration of his merits; and he was agaia 
summoned to serve in Scotland, in the 4th Ed- 
ward IL In the 6th Edward II. he was joined 
in commission with the Earl of Hereford and 
others, to continue a treaty begun et Margate with 
the Count of Eureux and the Bisbop of Poitou, 
upon some important affairs. On the 6th Febru- 
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ary 1313, be received an acquittance from the 
King, for the jewels, horees, fc. belonging to 
Piere de Gaveston ; and he firmly adhered to Tho- 
mas Earl of Lancaster, against the unfortuunte fa- 
‘vourite, for his agency in whose death he afier- 
‘wards procored the royal pardon. 

Lord Clifford was regularly sammoned to par- 
Tament from the 29th December, 28th Edward I. 
1299, to the 26th November, 7th Edward II. 
1813; and he terminated his career in a manner 
utrietly consistent with his life, for he fell in the bat- 
tle of Bannockburn, on the 25th June 1314, at 
the early age of forty years. is body was sent to 
King Edward at Berwick, and is supposed vo have 
been buried at Shapp Abbey, in Westmoreland. 

“ Clifford married Mand, daughter, and even- 
tually coheir of Thomas de Clare, steward of Wal« 
thum-Forest, son of Thomas, younger son of 
Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hert- 
ford, by whom, who survived him, and remarried. 
Robert, Baron Welles, he had issue Roger, his 
successor in the barony, then aged fifteen yeara, 
but who died, s. r, in 1337; Robert, brother and 
heir of Roger, and, according to some pedigrees, 
two other sons, John and Andrew ; and a daugh- 
ter, Idones, the wife of Henry Lord Clifford. 

“From Robert de Ctiffurd, the second aun of the 
subject of this article, descended the baronial line 
of Clifford, whicb, in the reign of Heary the Eighth, 
was elevated to the earldom of Cumberland. The 
barony of Clifford is now possersed by Edward 
Southwell, the present Lord de Clifford, the abey- 
ance having been terminated in favour of bia Lord- 
ship's father in 1776.” © 


* Vide, Siege of Carlavercck. edited by N. H. Nicolay Esq. 
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‘Respecting this avaricious and time-serving mi- 
nion, few particulars are known. The historians of 
his country appear to have left bis memory in a 
etate between obloquy and oblivion, and the o- 
dium he drew upon himself, during bis short ad- 
ministration in Scotland, remains unrelioved by 
the relation of any redeeming circumstances on 
the part of those who may be supposed intimate. 
Jy accquainted with his character. Sir Walter 

cott, in his Border Antiquities, mentions, that 
he was Rector of Ruddely, Chief Justicisry of 
York Aasizes, and Prebendary of many churches. 

But his numerous ecclesisstical duties were to- 
tally neglected, for the more congenial pursuite 
afforded by the cabinet and the camp; and it is 
stated, that though in the possession of go many 
lucrative benefices, he never assumed garb 
peculiar to his sacred profession. In bis cbaructer 
of Treasurer, be incurred a degree of detestation, 
which does not appear to have been attached to 
any of the other officers appointed by Edward 
to the management of affairs in Scotland. A- 
mong his own countrymen, his pecalation oecasion- 
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ed diaguat, and in many instances desertion; while 
his chort-sighted rapacity chafed the impatient and 
angry feelings of a people smarting under the in- 
fiction of a yoke to which they bad been hitherto 
wnsccustomed, and greatly contributed in raising 
that spirit of insurrection in which his aggressions 
met with the vengeance they bad provoked. 
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SIR WILLIAM WALLACE. 


CHAPTER I. 


WALLACE APPOINTFD GUAMDIAN OF THY KINGDOM, —INVADEY 
‘ENGLAND, —INROAD OF DE CLICTORD ON THE $0UTH OF 
SCOTLAKD, 


Srinuine Caste capitulated immediately after 
the battle, and Sir Marmaduke Twenge, * who 
had taken shelter in it, was sent prisoner to Dum- 
bartoa, The surrender of the castle of Dundee 
followed ; and, with the exception of the gerri- 
sone remaining in Roxburgh, Berwick, and Dun- 
bar, Scotland was once more completely cleared 
of her invaders. These places, with the excep- 


Langtoft tells an improbable story of the Scots bev- 
ing induced him to surrender, by a promise of returning 
to the allegiance of Edward. Twenge must have beea 
noted simpleton indeed, if he could have been so emily 
innposed upon, —See tosh ii, p. 300, 

vor. If, 
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tion of the last, were eleo given up, as soon as they 
were summoned by the leaders of the Scottish ar- 
my ; sod about this time, at a meeting held in the 
Forest-kirk, Selkirkshire, Wallace was elected, or 
declared Regent of Scotland, in the name of Kiog 
John ; the appointment being sanctioned by the 
presence of the Earl of Lennox, Sir William Don- 
gias, and anomber of the most powerful among 
the nobility. 

Thue armed with legitimate authority, the new- 
ly appointed Guardian began to exercise it in the 
manner that he conceived would be most conducive 
to the general interest and welfare of the country. 
He bad often experienced the difficulties which 
feudal vussalage presented to his efforts in bebalf 
of the national independence. The namerons serfs 
who were retained in bondage by the more power- 
ful barons, could be either restrained from taking 
up arms, or withdrawn at the caprice of their 
master, even when their services were of the 
Breatest importance. A power so dangerous in 
the hands of a party comparatively small, bad been 
productive of the most ruinous consequences. To 
reform a system pregnant with mischief, and one 
et the same time eo moch in favour with the 
Prejudices of the age, required wisdom and ener- 
gy; such as he possessed. Aware of the opposi- 
tion which an open and declared attempt to eman- 
cipate the adscripti glebe would create,—he at- 
tacked the system in the only part where it ap- 
peared to be vulnerable. Having divided the coun- 
ty into districts, he caused a muster-roll to be 
made out, containing the names of ali who were 
capable of bearing arma between the age of sixteen 
and sixty, These he divided and subdivided in a 
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manner peculiarly his own. Over every four men 
be appointed a fifth; over every nine, a tenth; 
over every nineteen, a twentieth ; and thus conti- 
nued the gradation of rank till it reached the chi- 
Niarch, or commander of a thousand.* In the 
different parishes, gibbets were also erected to en- 
force obedience to these regulations ; and whoever 
refused to appear for the defence of his country 
when summoned, was hung up as an example to 
others. Those barons who interposed their autho- 
rity to prevent their vaseals from joining the ranke 
of the patriots, were either Lowrey with impri- 
sonment, or confiscation of propert; 

Though the active and restless mand of Wallace 
‘aay now seem to have had fall employment in the va- 
rious duties of his office,—yet, amidst the multipli- 
city of objects of internal policy which occupied his 
time, the reauscitation of the foreign trade of the 
kingdom appears to have had its proper share of his 
attention. The advantage which Scotland derived 
from her foreign commercial intercourse, as has been 
already stated, was too important to be soon for+ 
gotten ; and the heroic and faithful conduct of the 
Flemings at the siege of Berwick, was too recent 
not to be dwelt on with grateful remembrance. In 
order, therefore, to renew the connection with 
those useful strangers, accredited persons appear 
to have been despatched with letters to the free 
towns of Hamburg and Lubeck. + 

‘Having provided for the necessary supplica of 
men, the Guardian determined on retaliating the 
injuries Scotland had sustained at the hands of ber 


* Fordun & Goodsll, vol. ii, p. 170 
¢ See Appendix, A. 
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Inte oppressors. Meanwhile a famine,—the natural 
consequence of the neglect of agriculture during 
the unsettled state of the country, had begun tu 
make its appearance; and was soon followed by 
& pestilence,—occasioned, doubtlens, by the multi- 
tude of putrid carcasses which remained, partially 
cat least, if not altogether, exposed after the recent 
carnage. To alleviate, as far as punsible, the mi- 
sery consequent on those dreaded calamities, he 
commanded aj] the standing crops to be carefully 
gathered in, and stored up in bams and yards 
under proper regulations, to meet the exigencies 
of the country during winter. In order, at the 
same time, to concentrate the etrength and re- 
sources of the country, and establish that unanimi- 
‘ty 80 necessary for its defence, he eummoned all the 
vassals of the Scottish crown to meet him at Perth, 
From this parliament, which was pretty numer- 
ously attended, Patrick, Earl of Dunbar, thought 
proper to absent himself. The great power and 
tnilitary experience of this baron, joined to the cir- 
cumetance of his occupying a fortress which was 
considered as the hey of the eastern part of the 
kingdom, made it an object of some importance 
that his allegiance should be unquestionable, An 
carly partisan of Edward, he had as yet shown no 
Gisposition to relinquish his unnatural connection 
with the enemy, When the subject of bis absence 
came, therefore, to be discussed before the Scot 
tith Nobles, they unanimously resolved on pro- 
ceeding agsint him without delay. Wallace, 
however, proposed the more gentle expedient of 
remonstrance, before having recourse to extremi- 
ties ; and a deputation was accordingly sent, to 
request his attendance as a Scottish Peer, in order 
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to take part in the government of the country, and 
to aid, with his counsel anc his arms, in the ente- 
lishment of the national independence. Possess- 
ed of large dominions in England, 22 well as am 
extensive inheritance in Scotland, this Earl felt 
Title inclination to incur the displeasure of his 
Lord Paramount in the South, by a too ready ac- 
ceasion to the cause of liberty in the North ; and he 
accordingly returned a haughty and scornful answer, 
no way calculated to allay the prejudice which his 
former contemptuous behaviour had excited against 
him. As soon, therefore, as the various objects 
which had engaged the attention of the parliament 
were disposed of, Wallace proceeded, with a select 
body of four hundred men, to reduce the turbulent 
chieftain. A little to the est of Danbar, the 
‘dian found the Earl awaiting hie approach at 
the head of uine hundred followers; and a dea~ 
perate conflict immediately commenced, which 
ended in the flight of Patrick, who escaped to 
England.* The castle of Dunbar was in conse- 
quence surrendered to the victor, who gave it in 
charge to Sir Christopher Seton, with s competent 
garrison for its defence. 

1297. Early in October a proclamation was isnued 
for every one capable of bearing arms to appear on 
the moor of Roslin. An immense multitude at- 
tended. The most vigorous and the best equipped. 
were then selected; and having thus embodied an 
efficient, numerous, and gallant army, Wallace ex- 
cited their ardour by a short and animating addreas, 
in which he told them, that, united as they were, 
with only one glorious object in view, they had 


® See Appendis, B 
Az 
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nothing but victory to expect—their country bad 
been stript of its wealth by their late oppressors, 
and it was now their duty and interest to recover 
it, and punish the aggressors, The army * then pro- 
ceeded in high spirits towards the English froutier,— 
their leader rightly jadging, that, by withdraw- 
ing so many men, a larger quantity of provisions 
would remain for those Jeft behind ; and by adopt- 
ing this measure, his soldiers also, while they escap- 
ed from the contagion which had appeared in Scat- 
land, wonld be moreover rewarded for their past 
Jabourg, by the riches they would find in the more 
flourishing regions of the South; which, having 
enjoyed a long interval of peace, might be con- 
ceived to be overflowing with that description of 
wealth most desirable in the estimation of the 
needy adventurers of the North ;—and the latter, 
no doubt, as they drove home their lowing snd 
Dieting prey from the rich postures of Durham 
and the neighbouring counties, considered that they 
‘Were merely removing their own property, of which 
they had been unjustly deprived by the tyranny 
of the English. 

Tn this expedition, Wallace divided the com: 
mand of the army with Sir Andrew Murray of 
Bothwell, the promising son of the brave Sir An- 
drew, who fell in the late engagement. This ho- 
nour he may have thought due to the patriotic 
conduct of the father, in adhering to the fortunes 
of his country, amidst the general defection of the 
Scottish barous. And—ss it might tent to give the 
Ue to those reporta which began to be cirenlated of 

© Of this army the Campbells and M¢Gregors formed a 


part, ood no doubt # uumber of the Perthshire clans were 
Included, 
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‘en intention to aggrandize himself at the expense 
of the aristocracy,—the appointment was evidently 
a measure of judicious and honourable policy. 

On the approach of the Scottish army, the in- 
habitants of Northumberland deserted their dwell- 
ings, and fled to Newcastle, carrying with them 
their wives and children, their cattle and household 
etuff, ‘The Gaardian, however, for » short time de- 
layed his advance ; and having received notice that 
several of the burgesses of Aberdeen, and others 
in that quarter, had disobeyed his summons to appear 
at Roslin, he harried back to the North, where, 
on apprebending the parties, those whose excuses 
were inadmiseibie, he ordered for immediate exe- 
cation, Hastily rejoining his forces, he crossed 
the Border, and succeeded in eurprising the Eng- 
lish, who, thinking the storm bad blown over, were 
Tetarned to their homes. 

The Scots now commenced their destructive re- 
prisals, by wasting with fire and sword the coun- 
ties of Cumberland and Northumberland. In this 
work of devastation they were assisted by Robert 
de Ros of Werk, a great northern baron, who, as 
we have already observed, had deserted the ntan- 
dard of Edward in 1295, It is presumed that 
the same influence which formerly seduced him 
from his loyalty, atill existed ; and it is a pity that 
the name of the lady who made o patriotic a use 
of her charms, has not been preserved by the hia- 
torians of her country. 

The former inroads of the Scots were trifling, 
compared with the wide-spreading desolation which 
now marked their eareer. The havoe they made, 
and the spoils they collected, are feelingly dwelt 
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on by the English writers of the day. Langtoft 
thus expresses himself :— 


+ To werre than ros thei eft, title God thei mad a vowe, 
That no thing suld be lefi, that myght to Inglond prowe, 
‘Mercy auld none haue, tille alle thei suld do wo, 
Kirke suld no man saue, bot brenne ther in & slo, 

Tn Northumberland ther first thei bigan, 

& alle that com tille hande, they slouh and ouer tan. 

To Flandres tille Edward tithinges men hia sent, 

That Scottin com in hard, the North is nere alle brent, 

& more salle 2it be lorn, bot if we haf socoure. 

‘Noubtt standes tham biforn, toan, castelle ne toure,” 
‘Vol. ii. p. 298, 299. 


Hemingford says, “ At this time the praise of 
God wes not heard in any charch or monastery 
through the whole country, from Newcastle-upon- 
‘Tyne to the gates of Carlisle ; for the monks and 
canons regular, and other priests who were minis- 
ters of the Lord, fled with the whole people from 
the face of the enemy ; nor was there any to op- 
pose them, except now and then a few English 
who belonged to the Castle of Alnwick, who ven- 
tured from their strongbolde, and slew some strag- 
glers. But these were but slight succdsees ; and 
the Scots roved over the country * from the Feast 


 Fordon states, that the Scots army remained in Eng- 
Jand from All Saints day til Christmas, Bist October till 
25th December. Wyntown also agrees with him, and 
thus eaprenes himself on the subject. 


And syne fri the Alhslowmes 
In Yogland ull Yuule he bydand wes 
All Allyrdayle as man of Were 
‘That tyme he brynt wyth his Powero: 
And wyth gret Prayis owt of thst Land, 
Come eftyr the Yhule in-til Scotland. 
Wyntown, B. viii, ¢, 13, v, 177—182 
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of St Luke to St Martin's day, indicting on it all 
the miseries of rapine and ed.” 

‘The Guardian having summoned in all his plan- 
dering parties, and concentrated his army, directed 
his march towards Carlisle. The sack of this city 
would have been most desirable to the invaders, not 
ouly on account of its riches, but also as in some 
measure enabling them to avenge the injaries in- 
flicted upon Berwick. The place, however, was 
etrongly fortified ; and the Scots not being pro- 
vided with a battering train, they had to content 
themselves with sending a summons; which, being 





¢ In the invasion of England, one Grimesby acted as 
guide to the Scottish army. This person we bave alluded. 
to at page 109, vol. i as carrying the banner of St Joho 
of Beverley, in the army of Edward. He was afterwards 
rewarded by the Usurper with the promise of the fist be 
nefice of twenty merks or pounds which should become 
vacant in Scotland, This prospect of preferment, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from joining the liberator of his 
country. He appears to bave heen longin the service of 
England, and was most probably one of those 30,000 
Seuts who were sent by Alexander ITY. to the avistance 
of Henry III,, when opposed by his barons. Though it 
be uncertain if he accompavied Edward 10 the Holy 
Land, it is however pretty evident that he attended bim 
in his various expeditions to France ; and, in his churac~ 
ter of pursuivant, he obtained a very intimal, uequaint- 
mace with the localities of that country, ws well as of 
England. His intimate knowledge of the latter rendered 
his services of much imporunce to his countrymen 
Henry represents him as a steady and useful adherent to 
Wallace, and describes him to be of great stature, and as 
having acquired among the English the name of Grinnes- 
by, on account of his grim or stern sisage. This, however, 
is more fanciful than correct. Gremesby is of De 

d though among the Scuts he was called Jo, 
appears to have been Gilbert Grimesby. Huacted asherald, 
ay well as guide; and often marshalled the Scottish bat- 
talions on the eve of battle. 
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disregarded by the garrison, they passed on, and 
laid weste Cumberland and Allerdale, from Ingle- 
wood Forest to Derwentwater and Cockermouth. 
Winter now advanced:—the frost set in with 
uncommon severity,—and the Scots, who had cre- 
ated a desert around them, began also to dread 
the miseries of famine, as well as the inclemency 
of the season. Their encampments could now be 
traced by the frozen bodies of those who had pe- 
tished during the night from the intensity of the 
cold. Under these circumstances, Wallace gave 
orders for their retarn to Scotland. 

On their reaching Hexceldsham, * the mousstery 
of which had been plundered during their advance, 
the following singular scene is said by Hemming- 
ford to have occurred. Three monks, all who had 
the co to remain, were observed in a small 
chapel. Thinking that the danger wes over, they 
had forsaken their concealments, and were endea- 
‘vouring to repair the damages of the late visitation, 
when, in the midat of their labours, they disco- 
vered the Scottish army returning, and fied in 
dismay to the oratory. The soldiers, however, 
with their long spears, were soon among them ; 
and brandishing their weapons, commanded them, 
at their peril, to give up the treasures of the mo- 
“¢ Alas!” said one of the monks, “ it is 





our whole property, and you know best where it 
now is.” At this juncture Wallace entered, and 
commanding his soldiers to be silent, requested 
one of the monks to perform mass: he obeyed, 
and the Guardian and his attendants heard the 


* Hesham. 
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service wlth becoming reverence. When the ele- 
vation of the host was about to take place, Wallace 
retired for a moment to lay aside bis helmet and 
arms. Instantly the avarice and ferocity of the 
aoldiers broke out, They pressed upon the priest, 
snatched the cup from the high altar, tore away 
the ornaments and sacred vestments, and even 
stola the book which contained the ceremony, 
‘When their leader returned, he found the priest 
in fear and horror at the sacrilege. Wallace, in- 
dignant at such concuct, gave orders that the vil- 
Inins should be searched for, and pus to death. In 
the meas time, he took the monks under his own 
special protection. 

Ag come atonement for the outrage committed, 
the Guardian granted to the monks of Hexcelds- 
ham « charter of protection for twelve months, 
from the 7th November 1297,* by which their 
lives and property were held sacred, “ The pro- 
hibition, ” eays ord Hailes, «to slay any eccle- 
sisatic of the monastery of Hexceldsham, shows 
that the Scots had been guilty of uncommon bar- 
parities.” Had his Lordship said that the con- 
duct of the Scote was merely an bumble imitation 
of the example which the English had set them in 
their “ Good Friday” revelries at the sack of 
Berwick, he would have been nearer the trath. 
‘We find no such restraint put upon the English 
sokliery, who were allowed to murder their lay 
and cloical victims indiscriminately ; not even 
excepting nuns, whose sex, independent of every 
other consideration, ought to have been their pro- 
tection. If a shadow of humanity can be discover- 


+ See Appendix, C. 
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ed in the motle of warfare carried on by the two 
nations, it certainly belongs of right to those who 
pablwhed a prohibition of such enormities. In 
the invasion by the Scots in 1296, there is no 
ebarge brought against them of killing priests. 
Langtoft saya, vol. ii. p. 273, that in coming to 
Hexham and Leynertohte, they merely chased out 
the chanons, and took away their goods. Their 
nubaequent eevctity must therefore have been 
forced upon them by their enemies. 

English writere have lamented, with eloquence 
‘and pathos, the cruelties exercised in this invasion ; 
and from their silence respecting the atrocities of 
their own countrymen, have endeavoured to fix 
the stain of exclusive barbarity on the urma of 
Scotland. This is all natural enough, and quite 
consistent with that national prejudice by which 
the people of every country are more or less im- 
bued; but it ia painfully mortifying, when we 
find Scotchmen of acknowledged*talent and pene- 
tration forgetting what is dus to themselves and 
to their country; and from a weak fear of being 
thought illiberal, following humbly in the train of 
such authors, and echoing their reflections ; or fa~ 
vouringly assenting to their or parte statements, in 
place of standing forward and showing the world, 
that their countrymen, in resorting to such severi- 
ties, merely exercised a aystem of fair retalistion, 
for the purpose of repressing enormites of the 
deepest dye, committed in eupport of an aggres- 
sion of the most unparalleled baseness. 

During the time the Srottish army was engaged 
in ravaging the northern counties of England, Ro- 
bert de Clifford, at the head of ons hundred men- 
at-arms, and twenty thousand foot, Jeft Carlisle, 
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and proceeded to plander in Scotland. His sue- 
cess, however, was not great, having killed three 
hundred and eight Scota, burned two villages, and 
taken a few prisonera, with whom he returned 
home abvut Cliristmas. 

‘Whilst the Guardian was thua successfully pro- 
secuting the cause of his country’s independence, 
his efforts, at the same time, were becoming daily 
more Weneficial to the real liberties of the very 
people to whom le was opposed. Elated, first by 
the conquest of Wales, and afterwards by that of 
Scotland, Edward had already begun to stretch forth 
the iron road of oppression over the legitimate 
subjects of his own native hingdom ; and, trusting 
to the assistance he should receive from the barona 
of his newly acquired conquests, who, he might 
naturally suppose would not be found relactant to 
‘act as instraments in holding their late conquerors 
in subjection, he assumed, towards the noblea of 
England, an air of haoghty superiority that a- 
wahened their jealousy, and alarmed their fears. 
But as the investigation of this subject would in- 
terrapt the course of our narrative, we shall re- 
serve it till the end of the volume. * 


# See Appendix, D. 
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CHAPTER II. 


WALLACE RETVBNS TO SCOTLAND.—-2NVIED 2Y TRE WORELETS. 

‘EDWARD LANDS IN ENGLAND WALLACE. MEETS BIS ARM 

AT STANMORE —BATILE OF BLACKINONSIDE,—EEGALITY OF 

WALLACE'S RECENCY —eEDWARD INVADES BCOTLAND.~-TBEAS 
(ua OF Two SCOTTISH XOBLEMEN, 


Duntne the time that Wallace remained in Eng- 
land, bis army wes occasionally renewed ; for as 
soon as the quota of men belonging to one clan or 
porish had collected a sufficient share of booty, 
they were allowed to retire and secure it in the 
North, while their places were supplied by fresh 
hordes of not lees hungry adventurers. By auch 
mesus the spoil of England became pretty equally 
divided throughout the several districts of Scotland, 
and the inhabitants began to experience the bene- 
fits of retarning plenty. Having, in this manner, 
enriched his own country at the expense of her ene- 
mies, the intrepid Guardian returned—poor it is 
true, in wealth, but rich in fame—to behold the 
prosperity he had so gallantly achieved. * This 


© It is probable that some of our renders may be dis- 
pleased with our passing over the interview which Wallace 
is said to have had with Queen Margaret, during the 
time his army was encaraped in the north of England; 
but we always wish to have some authority for what we 
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expedition, however, though it bad increased his 
repatation among the common people, failed not 
wawaken the enry of the nobles, who could ill 
rook the popularity of one whose actions hed 
thrown thems #0 much into the sbade ; and hia praise, 
which they heard on all sides, sounded in their 
ears like so many reproaches against themselves, 
who, possessing wealth and power, either could not, 
ot from treachery would not, do what be, so much 
their inferior in wealth and influence, had teken 
fo hand and finished, with glory to himself and bo- 
nour to the country. Hence the private heart- 
burnings which sroce among these noblemen, whore 
consciences whispered that they had been either 
tritora or slaggards when the liberty of their 
country waa at stake. 

1298, In the mean time, Edward having com- 
plied with the demands of his subjects, the Ba- 
tons of England collected an army, and advanced 


commit to our pages; and a¢ we can find nothing ft sup. 
port of it, either in Buglish or Scottish records, we are in- 
clined to look upon it as a minstrel’s tale, introduced for 
‘the purpase of effect. The wubject excited the inquiries of 
‘the learned Dr Jamieson, who has been st considerable 
pains to ascertain whether or mot such an interview ac- 
tually took place; and all his researches tend rather to 
‘throw discredit on the affair, in addition to the doubt 
‘which naturally arises from the silence of history. Henry, 
‘in whote work the tale is only to be found, represents Ed- 
ward as being then in Britain, while it is agreed on all 
ands that be was, at the time, prosecuting the war in 
Flanders. Thoagh the Minstrel be # favourite with us, still 
‘we like to see his statements corroborated ; and we conceive, 
that the English Queen appearing in the Seottish catnp in 
the manner be describes, was a circumstance too flattering 
tw the national pride of the Scots, to be left tothe pen of” 
‘one solitary narrator, 
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towards the Border. On the 14th March, the King 
bimvelf landed at Sandwich, and instantly summon- 
ed the Scottish barons toa Parliament at York. 
According to Abercrombie, be alo addressed letters 
w the Guardian, and in a strain more impassioned 
than coarteous, upbraided him for hia audacity in 
disturbing the tranquillity of Scotland, and in pre- 
euming afterwards to invade England,—a line of 
condact which, be observed, would not have been 
ventured upon, had he (Edward) been in the coun- 
try ; and concladed, by commanding Wallace to re- 
deem hia errors by an immediate submission to 
his authority. To these letters the Guardian re- 
plied, that in availing himself of the absence of 
Edward, in order to regain the liberty of bis coun- 
try, he hed done no more than his duty, and that 
the basevess lay with the English monarch in tak- 
ing advantage of the disunion of a free people to 
enslave them. As to invading England, he had 
done so in order to indemnify Scotland for the 
iujuriea sbe had so unjustly sustained; and in re- 
apect to submisrion, as he intended soon to be in 
England again, he would then give him hia answer 
in person. 

‘The active and undaunted Guardian was instant- 
ly at the heels of his messenger, and on the 20th 
‘March came in sight of the Englieh army at Stan- 
more. Scottish historians say, that Edward's 
force though much superior to that of Wallace, was 
composed chiefly of raw militia hastily raised, few 
or none of his veterans having been yet landed, and 
that the Englich monarch, swrack with the ap- 
pearance apd admirable discipline of the Scots, 
and, unwilling to risk hie fame in a conflict eo 
doubtful,—when about five hundred paces from 
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the enemy, turned his banners and marched off 
the field. Wallace, afraid of an ambush, restrain- 
ed his soldiers from the parsuit, and repressed their 
ardour by telling them, that the victory they had 
already gained was the more glorious, as it was 
got witbout blood and against the firet captain of 
the age, at the head of an army which, to all hu- 
man appearance, was able, from its numbers, to 
have awallowed them up; concluding hie address, 
by ordering thanksgivings to Heaven for so great 
an interposition in their favour, 

This accoant, however, is not corroborated by 
English historians. They allege that the King was 
not present; and in this they are certainly in the 
right, Edward, on his arrival in England, was 
detained by matters of importance, in such a man- 
ner as to render his ‘at Stanmore on the 
20th March utterly impossible. That the Svow 
may have come in sight of the English army on 
the borders, is not at all unlikely; or that the lat- 
ter ehould decline risking a general engagement, 
after their late reverses, without the presence of 
their King, who was daily expected, is extremely 
probable. It may also be observed, that the char- 
tere of their rights, though granted at Ghent, had 
not as yet beea confirmed in England, The con- 
duct of the English leaders, under each circum- 
stances, may be considered as Ingbly pradent and 
judicious. 

Bat if the Scots were disappointed in noé coming 
to blowa with their enemies a Stanmore, it was not 
Jong before they had an opportanity of trying the 
mettle of their swords. Aymer, or Aldomer do 
Vallance, son of the Earl Pembroke, a youth at 
that_time of eighteen 1am had raised himself 

B 
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high in the estimation of Edward, by the ready 
manner in which he sccompsnied him to Flandere, 
‘The abilities and discretion, which he soon dis 
played, obtained for him so much of the conf- 
dence of his master, that he was employe in va- 
Tious important matters of state. On the trace 
with France being concluded—for the furtherance 
of which he was appointed a commissioner—Ed- 
ward, it appears, had ordered him to sail for Scot- 
Jand with the force under his command, for the 
purpose of co-operating in the invasion which he 
meditated on hisarrivsl in England. Various cir- 
cumatances contributed to retard the projected at- 
tempt; and it was not till midsummer that Al- 
domer and Sir John Siward (2 recreant Scot, son 
of the traitor of Dunbar) landed in Fife with a con- 
siderable body of troops, and began to lay waste 
the country. Their destructive operations, how- 
ever, were soon interrupted by the arrival of Wallace 
and his Scots, who fell upon them in the extensive 
forest of Blackironside, and, after an obstinate 
conflict, the invaders were defeated with the 
logs of 1580 men. This engagement, which is 
sometimes called the Battle of Dillecarew, was 
fought on the 12th June. The loss of the Scots 
was comparatively trifling; and, with the excep- 
tion of Sir Duncan Balfour, Sheriff of Fife, and 
according to some, Sir Christopher Seton,* few, 
if any, of note, were killed,—Sir John Graham 
being only wounded. Sir John Ramsay of Auch- 
terhouse, with Squiree Guthrie and Bisset + are 


* See Appendix, E. 
4 Respecting these (wo meritorious individuals, few par- 
ticulars appear to be known, Guthric is said to have been 
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particularly mentioned as having distinguished 
‘themselves in this brilliant rencounter. 

On his return to Scotland, after the affair at 
Stanmore, Wallace applied himself to rectify the 
abuses aod disorders which had arisen from the 
disorganized state of the country. For this pur- 
pose, he seems to have made a tour through 
the kingdom, and on 29th March we find him 
presiding in an assembly of the Barons at Tor- 
phichen, At this assembly, which was most pro- 
bably held in the preceptory of the Templars, 
various meritorious individuals were rewarded for 


tho ancestor of the Guthries of that ITk, and was frequeat~ 
ly employed as the confidential agent of his countrymen, 

Bisset is also mentioned es the progenitor of the Br 
sets of that ik ; and according to Henry, he was killed on 
this occasion by the hand of Siward, who, in bia turn, was 
cut down by Wallace. By the chambrlain’s uccounts 
it appears, that one John Bisset, a poor monk of Had 
‘ington, received from King Robert Bruce a pension of 
0s, per annum for clothing. Whether this was given in 
consequence of any relationship to the gallant patriot of 
that name, is not 5 

‘The battle of Blackironside appeats to have been a pro 
tracted forest-fight for the greater part of the day ; and 
the beat of the weather induced the combatants at times, 
as if by mutual consent, to pause amid the deadly strife. 

On one of tone ocatonn, Wallace 1s tid unclay 
the helmet of a dead Englishman, and, repairing to a neigh- 
bouring fountain, will imstained withthe catnoge of be 
day, be dipped it into the stream, and continued to curry the 
water along the ranks of his fainting soldiers, When he 
had in this manner allayed their thirst, be afterwards par- 
took himself; and declared, that the cooling beverage was 
more grateful to his palate, than the richest ines he had 
ever tasted. ‘The effect which this mark of attention pro- 
duced on the minds of his followers, was evinced by the 
vigour they displayed in the cherge which they soon afier- 
wards made on the eaeray. 
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their pstriotie exertions in the cause of indepen- 
dence. Among thore, Alexander Serymgeour had 
the constabulary of Dundee conferred upon him 
aand his heirs, for his faithful aid in Bearing the 
Royal Banner of Scotland, which service; he ace 
tually performs.” This docament appears to have 
been made with the consent and sapprobation{of 
i Scottish nobility, and is dated 29th March 

298. * 


© For the satisfaction of the readcr, we will here give 
the charter referred to, as it rs preserved in Anderson's 
Diplomats et Numismata Sroux, (Edin, 1739)—from the 
covigunal at that tine in the posession of Mr David Wat- 
ton, writer, Evinbangh. An engraving from the veal of 
‘Babiol, atiached to this chaster, forms the Frontispiece to 
our first volume. 


Cuants, 


Domini Gulieimi Wallace, Custodts Scotia, nomine Jo- 
Aannis Baltol Regu, cum sigulo qjusdem Johannss. 


 Willelmms Walays miles, Custos Regni Scotie, et 
Ductor exercituum sjusdem, nome preciari Psincipis 
Domini Johann, Regis Seoci 
de cousensucommunitatis ejusdem Rogai, Omnibus 
probis homnibus dieti Regul ad quos presens seriptum 
peivenetit eternam in Domino, salutem. Noverit univers 
sites vestra, 05, nomine predicti Domini nosins Regis 
Scocie, per conenvum et avsensum magnatum dicti regui, 
dediswe et oncessise, ac ipsas donatonem et concessio- 
nem present carta confirmasse Alesundro dicto Skinmis- 
chur wea mareatay torre in tenitorio de Dunde, silicet, 
terram illam que vocatur campus superior, prope villam 
de Dunde ex parte boreali, cum acris illis in campo occi- 
dentali que ad partem regia spectare solcbant prope 
villam de Dunde ex paste ocadentali, et etinm pratuin re 
gium in predicto terntorio de Dunde, et etiam constabu- 
Tariam castri de Dunde, cum suis pertinenciis, libertatibus 
¢ ssyamentis sing aliquo retinamento, pro homagio pre- 
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Some authors assert, that the election of Wallace 
to the Guardianship took place after hia retum 
from the invasion of England. Lord Hailes saye, 
he assumed the title of Guardian subsequent to 
that event. This we consider extremely impro- 
bable ; as the degree of popularity he hed attain- 
ed among his countrymen would have certainly 
anticipated any assumption on the part of their 
deliverer. Although Abercromby be not a firet- 
rate authority, we conceive that he is right in 
placing the election before the advance of Wal- 
Jace to the south, The immense preparations ne- 
cessary for an invasion of England, required the 


dicto Domino Regi et heredibus suis vel suis successorie 
bus faciendo, et pro fideli servicio et succursu suo pre- 
dictn regno impenso pértando vexillum regium in cxer- 
city Scocie tempore confectionis presentiuun, tenenda et 
habenda predicto Alexandre et heredibus suis de predicto 
Domino nostro Rege et heredibus suis vel suis suceesso- 
Fibus, libere, quiete, integre, pacifice et honorifice in per- 
petuure, cum omnibus pertinenciis, libertatihus et aye 
mentis ad dictam terram et pratum prenominatuin, ct 
Prefatum constabulariam spectantibus vel quoquo modo 
spectare valentibus in futurum, fociendo inde snnvatim 








tcilicct pro predictis terra, prato, et constabularia cum suis 
Pe » libertatibus, et asyamentis, servicium quod 
pertinet ad dictam constabulariam tantum pro omnibus 
que de predictus exigi poterunt in futnrum, In cujus rei 
testimoniuma, rigillum commune predicti Regni Scocie 
presenti scripto est appositum. Datum apud Torpheichyn 
Yigetimo nono die Marii, Ano Gracie millesimo dueen- 
tesimo nonogesime octavo," 

From the above document, it will appear that Wallaco 
was sole Regent; and that, when he associated the name 
of the younger Sir Andrew Murray slong with his own, 
it may be considered as only a respectful compliment to 
the memory of the gallant and patriotic father, whose ex 
ample the young warrior was thereby excited to cmulate. 
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sanction of something like legitimate authority to 
carry itinto effect; and the measures which he re- 
sorted to for the good of the country, immediately 
rior to the battle of Stirling, were not of 
jens decisive character than those which marked 
hin policy on his retam from Englend. Aber- 
cromby alao tater, that he held a commission of 
Regency under the seal of Beliol,* which was 
privately executed during the captivity of the lat- 
ter in the Tower of London. To this statement, 
tradition unites her testimony, and adda, that Wal- 
Ince likewise obtained a bond from the principal 
barona of Scotland, authorizing any mensures be 
might adopt for the recovery of the kingdom. 
This bond, it is asserted, he held in terrorem aver 
the heads of the aristocracy, for the purpose of 
compelling them to their duty, 
The authority of Wallace, however, whether 
conferred or assumed, unfortunately for his coun- 





* This deed Baliol could have no great difficulty in 
ing ; for though residing in the ‘ener, he enjoyed 
herty of twenty miles round, and a princely ree 
tinue to attend him, ‘That he transmitted « commision 
of Regency to Wallace, is not only highly probable, but 
Placed almost beyond a doubt, not merely from the suspi= 
cions entertained by Edward, and the severe treatment 
which Baliol latterly experienced in consequence of his 
suppoved duplicity, but also from the fact of Wallace 
een and using, in his character of Regent of the 
ingdom, the sea? of the dethroned monarch ; and that in 
the prosence, and with the sanction of the assembled no 
bility, Evidence to this effect is furnished by the charter 
granted to Alexander Scrymgeour, given in the preced- 
Jug note ; and as the lands ‘which wore at that time con. 
ferret are declared to have belonged to the crown, the full 
and unrestricted authority with which Wallace was in 
vested becomes thereby the more apparent, 
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try, was not destined to be of long duration. Soon 
after the defeat of the Earl of Pembroke, Edward, 
now reconciled to bis barova, entered Scotland by 
the eastern marches, with a formidable army, con- 
sisting, according to English writers, of 8000 horee- 
men, armed at all points, 4000 of a lighter de- 
scription, called hobelars, and 80,000 foot. A 
reinforcement overtook him on bis march, 
which swelled his forces to upwards of 100,000 
fighting men, @ great proportion of whom were 
veterana, inured to arms in the French wars. To 
8 power so overwhelming in the open field, 
Guardian well knew wonld be in vaia; he, 
therefore, again resorted to those measures which 
had already been found so effective: the popula- 
han inate hire their sues ae provisions bet 
fore the approaching enemy, after destroying what- 
ever the; Teacaived. wi Tbe useful ‘oe invad- 
ers. ile the ‘ish army kept far in the ad- 
‘vance, & strict surveillance was exercised over the 
motions of their adversaries, eo that few of the 
English scouts were able. to return with any 6a- 
tisfactory account of the position or numbers of 
their opponents; and though most of the forti- 
fied places made little or no resistance, yet the 
supplies the conquerors found in the garrisons, 
did little to relieve that scarcity which eoon began 
to be severely felt among the multitudes who fol- 
Jowed the banner of England. 

In the meantime, the fleet which Edward had 
ordered to attend him with provisions being de- 
tained by contrary winds, he was compelled to 
wait their arrival; and, for this purpose, he fixed 
his head-quarters in the preceptory of the Kaighta 
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‘Templars at Torphichen ; * while part of his anny 
occupied Temple-liston, thus keeping open bis 
communication with the sea. 

Edward, in his march, had met with little annoy- 
‘ance, except from the stronghold of Dirleton, and 


© Lord Mailes, on the authority of Hemingford, saps 
* Temple-tiston," and thus condescends tw notice m re 
apectable writer =! Sir Robert Sibdat, Comment, in Relat, 
et Blair, pp Bl, sayy © at Torpirchen,” bevause Blond 
Hagry says 50, It was an admizable fancy to eurrect W. 
Homingford hy Bawd Hurry! Had Edward fixed his 
healeparter, at Ti hie communication with 
Edinburgh and the Prith of orth would have been 
ily cut off.” 

This is scarcely doing Sir Robert justice. It is more 
to suppose that he said <0, alter weighing the 
prohabilities of the ease. That Torphichen was place of 
some importance, snd poverssed accommodation, appeara 
certain, from the circumstance of Wallace baving, only a 
few months before, ss.embleil the Scottish Batons to a 
paslinment there; and it was, as bas been stad ms 
tioned, the station of a preceptory of the Templars, within 
the preeinets of which Edward was more likely to fix his 
Dreadquarters, than in any part of the devolated country 
around him. “During his siay, we abu find hin employed 
in conferring the honour of knighthood on a number of 
‘young esquires;—an idea very naturally produced by his 
residence in such a spot. That Edward's communication 
with Edinburgh and the Frith of Forth became thereby 
Iusble to uny interruption, ix @ supposition more to be 
admired for simplicity, than depth of reflection. ‘The dite 
taucebetween Torphichen and Temple-bston, is but a very 
few miley Eilward was at the head of an army consist 
ing of 7000 cavalry, and about 100,000 foot ; « multitude 
that could tind litte more than tentaroom in the space 
between the two places, Hud the English monarch, 
therefore, been the most imbecile general that ever Jed 
marn to the field,—with such a force he could bare uo 
difficulty in keeping open his communication to a muck 
greater extent than what was required in such u pootion, 
‘That a portion of the English army was stationcd at Tem- 
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two other castles in his rear, the garrisons of which 
made frequent sorties, and cut off several of his fo- 
raging parties. The Bishop of Durham was there- 
fore ardered to lay siege to these fortresses. His ef- 
forts, however, were at firat unsuccessful ; he wan 
driven from the walls of Dirleton with considerable 
Joss; and as the force under hiscommand wasin want 
of provisions, as well as of a sufficient battering train, 
tes sent Sir John Vitz-Marmaduke to represent hie 
situation at heat-quarters. “ Go back,” said Ed- 
ward, “ and tell Antony thas be is right to be pa- 
cific when he ia seting the Bishop, but that in hia 
present business he must forget his calling: and 
as for you, Marmaduke,” addressing the mesaen- 
ger, “ You are x relentless soldier; I bave often 
had to reprove you fur too crae! exaltation over 
the death of your enemies ; but retura now whence 
you came, and be as relentless as you choose, you 
will deserve my thanks, not my censure y—bat 
look you do oe see my face again till these threo 
castles are razed to the ground.” * 

While lying insetive in the preceptory of the 
Templar, Edward appears to have amased bim- 
velf, by raising a namber of young squires to the 
rank of knighthood ; and—s few ships, affording 
a temporary supply, having very opportunely arri- 
ved—a donation of wine was distributed on the oc- 
cosion among the soldiers, the effects of which li- 
berality soon became apparent. Intoxicated with 


pilesliston, is not to be doubted; and it sooms equaily cer 
tain, that Edward mede the more convenient station of 
‘Turphicbea his ona Sir Robert, therefore, 
had reason, as well as the authority of Blind Harry, in 
support of his statement. 
* See Appendix, F. 
‘VOL, EH. c 
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their allowance, the national animosity of the Eng- 
lish and Welsh troops broke out in o dangerous 
mutiny. The latter, inflamed by wine, and irri- 
tated by the privations they bed already suffered, 
attacked the English in their quarters during the 
night, and murdered eighteen ecclesiastics ; where- 
apoa the English cavalry, in revenge, rode in upon 
the assailants, and slew eighty of their number, 
The Welsh, who amounted to 40,000, now with- 
drew from the English in high displeasure at the 
slaughter of their countrymen; and Edward, har- 
ing at first made light of the affair, afterwards found 
it necessary to exert himself, in onder to effect a 
reconciliation, Meantime, the scarcity continued 
to increase in his camp to such an extent, ss in- 
duced bim to isane his ordere for a retreat, 

The Scottish army, by the prudence of its leader, 
hed hitherto been aa it were invisible from 
the enemy, who were only aware of ite exist 
ence, by the desolation with which it surrounded 
them; and the excellent generalship of Wallace 
‘was now to all appearance about to be crowned 
with its nual success, when his plans were ren- 
dered abortive by the of his pretended 
pong rte opm 


© These noblemen, it is said, were the Earls of Dunbar 
and Angus With respect to the first, there is certainly » 
mistake, us he does not appear ever to bave joined the 
standard of Wallace, and the other, with more propriety, 
way be called an Anglo-Scot, What share he may hava 
bed in the treason, ia uncertain. That the plans of Wal. 
Ince were betrayed by those in his confidence, is evident; 
‘but who the guilty parties were, remains doubtful, The 
subsequent conduct of Comyn excites a strong suspicion 
again bim. 
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to communicate to the Bishop of Durham the po- 
sition of the Scottish army, and their intention to 
murprine the English by a night sttack, and after- 
wards to hang upon their resr, wud harass them 
in their retreat. Edvard received this news with 
ecstasy. ‘* Thanks be to God!” he exclaimed, 
who hath hitherto extricated me from every dan« 
get. They shall not need to follow me, since I 
shall forthwith go and meet them ;” and, instantly 
countermanding the ordera for a retreat, he pre- 
pared to go in search of the Scottish army. 

Though the utmost diligence was need by Ed- 
ward sad his officers, morning was pretty far ad- 
vanced before the immense concourse of war- 
Fiors could be put in motion. The distant stations 
which an army so numerous must necessarily have 
occupied, rendered an instant removal altogether 
impousible; and'a whole summer's day was there 
fore consnmed, in enabling them to reach an exten- 
sive heath to the east of Linlithgow; where, for 
that night, they rested in their armour. In the 
mid-watch, however, an alarm spread, that the ene- 
my were at band, and considerable confusion en- 
sued. It originated in un uproar, occasioned by 
an accident which happened to the King :—His 
war-horse, which stood beside him, had it seems 
become restive, and trampled on him ax he lay om 
the heath ; and his domestics having raised the ery, 
that the King was wounded, every man grasped 
hin weapon, and etood on his defeace. Philip de 
Belvey, the Ki liowever, noon quieted 
their apprehensions, and they again betook them- 
selves to rest. 
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CHAPTER Ii. 


Tb FNGLETE ARMS ADVANCE 70 TENLITILOW BATT! OF 
ALAIN, DROW FHP ACCOUNTS LEVER BY PSGL ISIE AND SC(T= 
‘TSM WRITEMS MIN TT LANROUS TRANSL TIONS, 


Day broke on the army of England moving on- 
ward to Linlithgow in one long and variegated co- 
umn, To those whom sanctity of character, or 
Tocal situation, enabled to await its approach, the 
spectacle, which was now at hand, must have been 
feartully teresting, Smee the days of the Ro- 
mans, the prewnt army was perhaps the largest 
thet had traversed the plains of Scotland. Many 
alterations bad been introduced about this time 
into Europe by the crusaders ; and Edward, who 
‘wos uo inupt scholar in the military art, had, dare 
ing his residence in Palestine, and his expeditions 
to France, availed bimself of every invention that 
came under his observation. His army, therefore, 
might justly be considered as the most perfect in 
divciplme, eqaipment, and feudal eplendour, that 
Christendom could boast of at the time, Ae it 
‘approached, it seemed tolengthen,—the interminable 
anay insuing, as it were, from some inexhaustible 
source ou the verge of the horicon: Its glittenng 
mares occasioually appeating and disappeating 
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among the inequalities of the road, might be aptly 
compared to the undulating movements of one of 
those enormous serpents that figure in the pages 
‘of romance, come of whose coils are at timea seen 
while ite extremities are concealed amid the dark- 
ness of the den from whence it is represented as is- 
ning forth. Mont of the inhabitants fled before 
the unwelcome imtruders, except a few Carmelite 
friars, who atopped to gaze on the warlike pageant. 
The confnsed hum of this living mass increased 
anit advanced, till the deserted walls of Linlithgow 
resounded to the braying of clarions, the thundering 
of kettle-drams, and the prancing of war-stees in 
flowing caparisons, bestrode by warriors maileil 
to the teeth, having long two-handed swords de~ 
pening from their girdles, while their right hands 
ield lances, and their left supported triangular 
shields painted with the various devicea of their 
familiew. 
eon, de Lacy, Earl of Liocoln, * and Hum- 
pry de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, and Conetable 
gland, Jed the first division. ‘The recond 
twas under the charge of Bishop Bek, who, having 
executed the commission Edward had sent hin by 
Jobn Fitz-Marmadake, next appeared in this por- 
tentous march, attended by thirty-nine banners ; for 
this proud ecclesiastic spared no expense to render 
his retinae as magnificent as possible. In the third 
division under the command of the King, besides 
the royal standard (three leopards courant}, there 





* Thebanner of the Earl of Lineoln was of yellow silk, 
witha purple lion rampant, ‘Tat of the Constable was of 
deep biue silk, with a white bend between two cotisce of 
Ene goid, on the outside of which be hed six lioncels ram- 
Panton Walter of Exeter. 

e2 
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waved, the sacred banner of St John of Beverley, 
that of St George (white with a red cross), that 
of St Edmond, King of the West-Saxons, (blue 
with three gold crowns), that of St Edward. the 
Confessor, (blue, with a cross fleury letocen fire 
miaytlets, gold), aud alyo the ominoas standard of 
Henry TIL, by the unfarting of which the army 
were apprised of the vicinity of the enemy, and the 
certainty of an approaching battle. This gorgeous 
emblem of war wax never displayed, except to an- 
nounce a positive intention to fight: it was form- 
ed of red satin, bearing a dragon embroidered in 
gold, having sapphire eyes, and the tongue inge- 
niously contrived to seem continually moving. * 
‘Amongst those who followed the royal banner, 
was Brian Fitz-Allan,+ the late Governor of Scot- 
Jand, attended by his varsals, and those Scots who 
atill ventured to oppose the liherties of their coun 
try. Of the latter, we find Brian le Jay, precep- 
tor of the Scottish Templars, who probably join- 
ed Edword at Torphichen. What number of 
knights accompanied him to the field in this for- 
midable crusade against the freedom of that people 
who fostered them, cannot now be ascertained ; 
we may, however, veuture to iuclade Joln de 
pital Maister de la Chivakrie de Templi en 





8. 
‘The immense multitude of Welsh collected by 
Edward, as being better acquainted with mountain 


© Inon encampment, this ensiga was placed near the 
royal tent, on the right of the other standards, It was 
intended to he eapressive of destruction to the enemy, and 
cof safety to the weary and wounded among the Engtisit. 
Vide THiustrats British History. 

+ See Appendix, G, 
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warfare, were dispersed among the different divi- 
sions of the forces. Being mostly archers, and 
clothed in white tanics, they were easily distin- 
guished from the other troops. 

Tradition asserts, that this grand army took a 
whole day to deploy through the town of Linlith- 
gow. This perlaps may be true respecting the 
parties escorting the heavy war-engines, suttlers 
attending the camp, and other stragglers ; but the 
advanced guard of the Englieh came in sight of 
the Scottish outposts early in the day. The latter 
occupied the ridge of a hill; and av the English 
marched up to attack them, » thick mivt interven- 
ed, and prevented the intended rencounter. 

‘When the day cleared up, the Scottish army 
was discovered in the distance, taking up their po- 
sitions, and preparing for battle. Their numbers 
did not exceed 30,000—not a third part of the 
force opposed to them; and aware of the im- 
mense advantages which Edward posressed, and 
extremely avere to risk the safety of the country 
on the issue of a single battle, the Guardian would 
gladly have protracted the warfare, by retiring far- 
ther to the north. Divisions, however, prevailed 
among the leaders of the Scots; and, before they 
could agree on the measures necessary to be ad 
opted, the near approach of the English, and the 
great superiority of the latter in cavalry, rendered 
retreat extremely hazardoun. 

The Scottish army, which consisted principally 
of epearmen or lencers, was arranged in four di- 
visions or schiltrons. Those in the centre held 
their long apears perpendicular, and stood ready 
to fill up a vacancy, while each intervening rank 
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gradually sloped their weapons till they eame to 
level. The front rank hneelag, and the whole 
closely wedged together, presented to the enemy 
the appearance of four enormous, impenetrable por- 
cupines, the space between each being filled up 
ghee these diepo: for batt 
jwartl, on reel lisposittons for battle, 
hesitated to ive ores for the attack, and pro- 
posed that hie followers should pitch their tents, 
and allow the soldiers and horses time for rest and 
refreshment. This was opposed by his officers, as 
being unsafe in their present rituation,—a smell 
rivnlet ouly intervening between the two armies. 
What, then, would you advise?” exclaimed 
Edward. “ An immediate advance!” was the 
reply ; “ the field and the victory will be onr's, ” 
—* In God's name, then, let it be 20!” esid the 
King. 

The Earls of Lincoln and Hereford, accordingly, 
Jed the firat squadron to the attack. Their pro- 
reas, however, waa retarded by an extensive mo- 
ress, which covered the front of the Scots, aud 
obliged their enemies to make a circuit to the 
west. While thus employed, the powerful squa- 
dron under the Bichop of Durbam managed to 
get in front of the enemy. Bek, however, on ob- 
serving the formidable appearance of his oppo- 
nents, wished to delay the charge till supparted 
by the column under the command of the King. 
© Stick to thy mags, Bishop,” said Ralf Basset of 
Drayton, “and teach us not what to do in the 
face of an enemy.”—* On, then,” said Bek, 
* Set on, in your own way; we are all soldiers 
to-day, and bound to do our duty." Instantly 
they rushed forward, and soon became engaged 
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with the first echiltron, which waa almost simolta- 
uvonsly attacked ov the opposite quarter by the 
firet division which had cleared the morass. The 
cavalry of the Scots, and a large body of the vase 
sals of Jolm Crunyn, immediately wheeled about, 
and left the field without awaiting the attack. The 
schiltrons of spearmen, huwerer, stood firm, and 
repulved all the efforta of their numerous and 
heavy-armed sasailanta, who recoiled again and 
again frum befure the massy of epears which their 
enemies presented. Baffled in their attack, the 
cavalry of Edward charged upon the archers, 
who, less able to stand their ground against the 
weight of their mail-éad adversaries, gave way. 
In the confusion, Sir John Stewart of Bonkiil, 
brother to the Steward of Seotland, was thrown 
to the ground, while attempting to rally his vas- 
nals, the archers of Selkirk ; and though many of 
them rushed forward to his assistance, their exer- 
tions were in rain :—their gallant leader fell, sur- 
rounded by the bodies of his faithfal tenantry. 

Though heavy squadrons of cavalry were con- 
tinually pushed forward against the Scottish spear- 
men, still the latter maintained their ranks, and 
displayed such admirable discipline and stubborn 
resolution, that Edward, convinced of the inability 
of breaking their array, suspended the charges of 
his horsemen, and ordered ali hia archers and 
elingers to advance. * 


* Langtoft says the Welsh, amounting to 30,000, 
would net act against the Scots at Falkirk. 
© The Walset folk that tide did nouther ille no gode, 
Thei bel thant alle bi side, opon a hiile thei stode, 
‘Ther thei state that while, tille the bataile was don. 
Fol ts p. 306. 
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Langtoft thos describes the conduct and sp- 
pesrance of the Scottish infantry. 
* ‘Ther formast conrey, ther bakkis togidere cette, 
‘Ther speres poynt oucr poynt, so sare & o thikke 
& fast togidere joyut, to se it was ferlike, 
‘Als a castelte tliei stode, that were walled with stone;, 
‘Thei wende ov man of blode thorgh tham suld haf gone 
‘Ther folk was so mykelle, so stalworth & so clene, 
‘Ther foyntes forward prikelle, nonbut wild thei wene, 
‘That if slle Inglond fro Berwik voto Kent, 
‘The folk therin men fond had bien thider sent, 
‘Stength sold now haf had, to perte tham thorgh oute, 
‘So wer thei set sed with poyntes rounde aboute. ” 
Fol, iis p, 304, 305, 


The formation of these Scottish schiltrons won 
admirably adapted for defence ; and had they been 
supplied with a sufficient body of cavaley to bave 
protected them from the sasanlts of the archery, 
they might have kept their ground, in defiance of 
every effort of the enemy. Bat, deserted by their 
own cavalry, they now stood helplessly exposed 
to a storm of missiles which assailed them in all 
directions ; for thongh these in the centre bravely 

forward to fill up the chssms in front, 
cloud after cload of arrows, mingled with stones, 
continued to descend among their ranke with 
incresning and deadly effect, till the ground was 
encambered around them; while their former 
auaailants eat with their horses on the rein, ready 
to burst in upon them at the first opening that 
would offer. ‘The Scots at last became unsteady, 
under the incessant amd murderous discharge of 
the English artillery. The cavalry then dashed 
forward, and breaking in upon their ranks, com- 
pleted the confusion. 

Wallace now saw that retreat was the only ex- 
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pedient left by which he could save the remnant 
of his countrymen; and having, with incredible 
efforts, rallied a number of his most determined 
adherenta, he attacked the foremost of the pur- 
auers, and by that means covered the retreat of 
the fagitives. Amongst the alain, Brian Je Jay * is 
particolarly meationed. ‘The death of this Tem- 
plar, which took place in Callender wood, damped 
the ardour of his companions, and enabled the 
Scots to make good their retreat. In this sangui- 
nary conflict, 15,000 Scote are said to bave been 
left on the field ; the most distinguished of whom 
were Sir John Grabam of Dundalk, Sir John Stew- 
art of Bonkill, and MacDuff, grand-uncle to the 
Earl of Fife. The extent of the English loss, 
from the stubborn opposition of their enemies, 
must also have been considerable. After the battle, 
Wallace fell back on Stirling, which he bumt, in 
order to prevent it from falling into the hands of 
the English. 

Respecting this battle, Scottish authors give a 
very different account from the preceding, which 
in chiefly taken from the pages of English histo- 
Tiana. According to the former, the envy of the 
uobles towards Wallace, and the dissensiona inci- 
dent thereto, were the chief, if not the sole occa- 
sion of the disaster. ‘The Scottish army, eay they, 
consisted of three divisions of ten thousand men 
each, under the commend of Sir John Cumyn, 
Lord of Badenoch, chief of the powerfol clan of 
that name; Sir John Stewart, brother to the Lord 
of Bute, who, in addition to his own tenantry, 
headed those of bis absent brother; and Sir Wil- 


+ Langtoft, vol ii, p, 905, 906, 
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Tiam Wallace,—three of the most powerfal meo in 
the country, the two former from their birth and 
influence, the latter from the great fame acquired 
by his military achievements, On the brink of 
the engagement, an imprudent and unfortunate 
disagreement arose among the leaders, Stewart 
insisted upun taking command of the army, being, 
an he conecived, entitled to that honour, as the re- 
prewntative of his brother, who was Lord High 
Steward of Scotland; Cumyn claiming it, in his 
own right, on account of high birth. and near re- 
lationship to the crown ; and Wallace, a8 Guardian 
of the kingdom, refused to admit the pretensions of 
either to a command which he, as representative of 
their absent sovereign, conreived himself every way 
entitled to, even thouzh he had not earned that ho~ 
nour by former services, Stewart, in the heat of 
the altercation, is raid to have upbraided Wallace 
with the lowness of his birth, and charged him with 
encroaching on the rights of the nobility, which 
reminded him, he said, “ of the owl in the fable, 
who, baving borrowed a feather from one bird, 
anda feather from another, became vain of hia 
plumage, aud endeavoured to lord it over his bet- 
wars, ‘The application ia not «dificult, ” continued 
he ; “ fur, if every nobleman in Scotland were to 
claim his part of those vassals which now follow 
your haaaers, your own personal retainers would 
make but a appearance in support of your 
high-flown peeienoines: Wallace heard, with 
stern composure, those ill-timed remarks of the 
haughty chieftain, “I am not ignoravt,” aaid 
he, “ of the source whence this insulting lan 
guage has proceeded : and since you, my Lord, 
condescend to utter their sentiments, you may 
be also induced to imitate their example: and 
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even this,” glancing a look of indignation st 
Comyn, “ I am not altogether unprepared for. 
Your fable of the owl is net quite applicable; for 
I always showed myself in the face of day, assert- 
ing the liberty and independence of my country, 
while some others, like owls, courted conceal- 
ment, and were too much afraid of losing their 
roosts, to leave them for such a cause. As to 
iy followera, 1 wish no man to follow me who is 
not sound at the heart in the cause of his country; 
an either at the head or in the rauke uf these, E 
will always consider it my glory to be found. In 
the mean time, till it appear who are entitled to 
‘that character, I will make an alteration in my 
position.” Huving thus spoken, he removed those 
under his command to @ trong position on the 
face of a hill immediately behind. 

Edward, as if aware of the feud that thus existed 
in the Seottish camp, aud though suffering from 
the effects of Iie late accident, ordered the Earl 
of Hereford, Constable of Engiand, to advance 
with « body of thirty thousand men, to sttack the 
divivion under Cumyn ; who, on seeing them ep+ 
proach, tarned hie Lannera, and marched off the 
field, leaving Stewart and his Brandanes (as the 
inhabitants of Bute were then called), and the 
archers of Selkirk, his immediate vaswals, exposed 
tu all the fury of the charge. ‘They sustained it 
with the firmest resolution ; but the great masa 
of avesilama agaiust whom they were engaged, 
left them little chance of success. Stewart, im 
the early part of the battle, while giviag orders 
toa body of archers, was thrown from his horse 
and slain. His followers, however, far from being 
discouraged by the loss of their chief, continued 
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the conflict with the greatest bravery, Macdoff, 
with a great part of his retainers, were cut off, 
in their endeavours to retrieve the fortunes of 
the day, yet numbers forced their way through 
the ranks of the English, and joined the divi- 
sion under Wallace. This was observed by Ed- 
ward, who, impatient at the resistance he had al- 
realy met with, ordered Robert Bruce and the 
Bishop of Durbam to advance with the forces 
under their command. While Wallace was en- 
gaged in securing the retreat of his unfortunate 
countrymen, Brace made a circuit round the hilt 
which he occupied, and gaining the ascent, ob- 
liged him to quit his position, and endeavour to 
force his way through the enemy beneath. The 
charge of this fresh body of Scots, composed of 
the stouteet and best disciplined warriors in the 
country, was but ill sustained by the division 
they attscked, which, giving way before their im- 
petuous descent, was thrown into confusion; and 
‘Wallace, availing himself of their disorder, direct- 
ed his troups to cross the Carron, and occupy @ 
post which commanded the ford. In the mean- 
time, with a small but choice body of his frienda, 
he kept in the rear, and continued to charge and 
repulse those that were most forward in the pur- 
anit. In one of these efforts, Wallace advanced 
alone from the midst of his little band, and, with 
@ single blow, slew Sir Brian le Jay, a hnight 
templar * of high military renown, who had 





* This wanior is thus deseribed by Langtoft, who 
claims him ay an Enghsliman — : 


# Was no man Inglis may nbed no dede that day, 
‘Lot a temple of pris, Sir Brian the geay 
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shown himself most active in harassing the re- 
treating Scots. This action rendered the others 
more cautious in their approaches. Sir John 
Graham, however, giving way to s gallant but im- 
pradent ardour, advanced too far amongst the ene- 
my, where he was surrounded and slain; and 
Wallace, after repeated encleavours to revenge the 
death of his friend, rejoined his followers. This 
he effected with great difficulty, from the influx of 
the tide, and the weakness of hia horse, which is 
said to have been so worn out with the fatigues of 
the day, and the wounds it had received, that the 
uoble animal expired as soun as it had placed ite 
master beyond the reach of his puraners, By the 
attention of bis trusty follower Kerlé, who stood 
an anxions spectator on the danger of his chief, 
‘Wallace was furnished with a fresh hore; and 
the two friends, as they moved slowly along the 
banke of the river, were gazing with silent and 
sorrowful interest on the scene of carnage they had 
left, when Brace, from the opposite bank, having 
recognised the Guardian, raised his voice, and re- 
quested an interview. This was readily grant- 


“Maister templere tre was on this balf the ¢, 
He folowed the Scottis pas, whan the bigan to the 
Fer in tille a wod ; men calle it Kalenters, 
‘Ther in a mire asnod, withouten help of pers, 
Slank thei Sr Brian alone withouten tuo," 

Vol. ii p. 305, 6. 


By Rymer, however, he is uoticed at swearing fealty to 
Edward in Ldnburgh Catle, July 120], after the con 
socation uf Brigham, and deignated as pra rplor tenpli 
in Scotun; and, hy the same authority, it spears his «x~ 
ample nas followeil by Jotn de Sentrr, and those under 
his control. 
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ed, and the warriors approached each other from 
opposite siden of the river, at a place narrow, 
deep and rocky. When on the margin of the 
stream, Wallace waved his hand, to repress the 
earionity of his followers, while he eyed his rms 
Jed countryman with atern, but dignified conpo- 
sure. Bruce felt awed by the majestic appearance 
and deportment of the patriot, and his voice, 
thongh loml, beeame tremulous as he thus ad- 
dressed him :—* I am surprised, Sir William, that 
you should entertain thoughts, a8 is is believed you 
do, of attaining to the crown of Scotland ; and 
that, with this chimerieal ubject in view, you 
ehould thus continue to expose yourself to so ma- 
ny dangera. It is not easy, you find, to resist the 
King of England, who is one of the greatest prin- 
cea in the world, And were you even successtul 
in your attempts, are you vo vain aa to imagine, 
that the Scotw will ever sufler you to be their 
King?” The Guardian did not allow him to say 
more. “ No.” replied he, “ my thoughts never 
soared so high, nor do I intend to asurp a crown 
I very well hnaw my birth cau give me no right 
to, anh my services can never merit. I ouly mean 
to deliver my country trom oppression and slavery, 
and to eupporta just causr, which you have aban- 
doned. You, my lord, whose right may entitle 
you to be King, ought to protect the kingdom; 
‘tia because yeu do it not, that ] must, and will, 
while I breathe, endeavour the defence ot that 
country I was born to serve, and far which, if Provi- 
dence will have it sa, to die. As for you, who, 
place of exerting your talents to turn the tide of 
battle in your country’s favour, chovse rather to 
hve a slare, if with safety to your lite aml for 
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tune, than free, with the hazard of losing the lat~ 
ter, you may remain in possession of what you 90 
touch value, while the hollow praises of our ene- 
mies may blind you to the enormity of your con- 
duct ; but remember, my lord, they whom you 
are thos siding to bind the yoke of slavery on the 
necks of your countrymen, will not long consider 
that conduct praise-worthy in you, which they 
would condemn as infamous in themselves ; and if 
they are successful in rivetting our chains, you will 
find your reward in the well-earned contempt of 
the oppressor, and the hearty cxecrations of the 
oppressed. Pause, therefore, and reflect; if you 
ave bot the heart to claim the crown, you 
may win it with glory, and wear it with jus 
tice. Ian do neither; but what I can I will— 
live and die a free born man.” These generous 
sentiments, uttered in a clear, manly, and deter- 
mined tone of voice, came home to the heart of 
Bruce, with all the ateraness of deserved reproof ; 
and he was about to reply, when the ringing of 
harness, followed by the appearance of a number 
of helmets, aver-topping the ridge of a neighbour- 
ing hillock, made it prudent to break off the con- 
ference. 

Such are the particulars of this memorable bat- 
tle, as related, with some trifling variations, by most 
of, if not by all, our o!d Scottish historians, As 
modern commentators, however, consider them- 
selves justified in denying some of the material 
Points ; particalarly the fead among the leaders— 
the presence of Bruce in the engagement—and, 
consequently, his conference with Wallace, we shall 
in this place devote a few pages to their cousidera- 
tion. 
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These objections are chiefly founded on the 
suthority of Hemingford and Trevit, two English 
monks, who are said to have bad their information 
from eye-witnessen. This may be all trae; but when 
‘we find one of them (Hemingford) asserting, that 
4 fifty thonaand Seots were slain in the battle, ma- 
ny drowned, three hundred thousond foot taken 
prisoners, besides a thousand horse,” we may rea 
sonuhly suppove the possibility of the ayewit- 
nesses being 40 much occupied in counting their 
killed and captared enemies, that mattera of such 
comparatively trifling importance may not have 
had the requisite share of their sttention. Lord 
Hailes, however, lends the weight of his highly 
respectable name in anpport of those who deny the 
trath of this portion of our national annals, and 
thus expresses himself on the points in question : 
“It would be tedious and unprofitable to recite 
all that has been said on this subject by our own 
‘writers, from Fordan to Abercrombie, how Wal- 
lace, Stewart, an Comyn quarrelied on the punc- 
tilie of lea the van of an army, which stood 
on the defensive; how Stewart compared Wallace 
to an ow}, with borrowed feathers ; how the Scot- 
tish leaders, busied in this frivolous altercation, 
bad no leisure 10 form their army: how Comyn 
traitorourly withdrew with ten thousand men; 
how Wallace, from resentment, followed his ex- 
ample; how, by such disastrous incidents, the 
Scottish army war enfeebled, and Stewart and hie 
party abandoned to destraction. Our histories a- 
bound in trash of this hind. There ia scarcely 
one of our writers who hus not produced an invee- 
tive against Comyn, or an apology for Wallace, 
or a lamentation for the deserted Stewart, What 
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digeensions may bave prevailed among the Seottish 
commandera, it in impossible to know. It appears 
not to me, that their dissensions had any influence 
on their conduct in the day of battle. ‘The trath 
seeras to be this :—The English cavalry greatly ex- 
ceeded the Scotch in numbers—were infinitely bet- 
ter equipped, and more adroit. The Scottish ca- 
valry were intimidated and fled :—Had they re- 
mained in the field, they might have preserved 
their honour, but never could have turned tho 
chance of that day. It was natural, however, for 
auch of their party es survived the engagement, 
to impute the disaster to the defection of the ca~ 
valry :—-National pride would ascribe their fight to 
treachery rather than to pusillanimity. It ia aot 
improbable, that Comyn commanded the cavalry ; 
hence a report may have spread, that Comyn be- 
trayed his country : the report has been embellish 
ed by each successive relation. Wheo men are 
seized with a panic, their commander must of ne- 
cesaity, or will from prudence, accompany them 
in their flight. Earl Warren fled with his army 
from Stirling to Berwick, yet Edward did not pu- 
nish him as a traitor or a coward. 

The tale of Comyn’a treachery and Wallace's 
ill-timed resentment, may have gained credit, be- 
cause it is a pretty tale, and not improbable in it- 
self; but it always amazes me that the story of 
the compress of Brace and Wallace, after the bat- 
tle of Falkirk, shonid have gained credit. I lay 
aside the full evidence which we now possess, ‘ that 
Brace was not at that time of the English party, 
nor present at the battle’—for it must be admitted, 
that our historians knew nothing of those circum- 
stances which demonstrate the impossibility of the 
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congress—Iut the wonder ie, that men of sound 
judgment mhould not have seen the alwurdity of a 
long conversation between the commander of a fy- 
ing army, and one of the leaders of a victorious 
army. When Fordun told the story, he placed 
“ a narrow but inaccessible glen’ between the speak- 
ers, Luter historians have substituted the river Car- 
Ton, in place af an inaccessible glen; and they make 
Bruce and Wallace talk across the river like two 
young declaimers from the pulpita in a school of 
thetoric.” 

With all dae deference to his Lordship, we con- 
ceive that the strength of his first objection lies 
chiefly in adhering too Jiterally to the words “ lead- 
ing the van,” made use of by some of our old 
writers; otliers, who mention the quarrel, do not 80 
exprew themselves, Now, we do not see any 
thing so improbable in a diseussion arising among 
these chiefs, who considered themselves indepen- 
dent of each other, about who should have the su- 
prema command in directing the operations of the 
day, which, we presume, is all that ix to be under- 
stood in this instance by “ leading the van.” The 
obvions advantage of having a commander-in- 
chief in 80 momentous an occasion, could not have 
escaped the merest tyro in military tactics ; ond 
that no person was appointed to this office, even 
hia Lordship does not deny. That Wallace, trom 

nat nervices, aa well as from being Guardian of the 

‘ingdom, had ressou to consider himself entitled to 
this dixtinction, cannot be disputed ; and it is not 
Jikely, from the taients and foresight he had dis- 
played on former occasions, that he would have 
come to the field against so powerful aud so ex- 
perienced an adversary, withoat having previously 
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formed some plan for conducting the operations of 
the day, ao as to counteract the great suyy riority 
of force, which the English monarch had brought 
into the field. ‘fhe thwarting of his plans, by the 
envy ani hauteur of his collegues, affords a plain 
and obvious solation of his conduct; and his re- 
signation of the Guardianship after the battle, 
(which his Lordship does not deny,) very etrongly 
corroborates the account given by our Seottish his 
torians, of the treatment which be received on the 
Geld ; and chis treatment must have been attended 
with circumstances which convinced him of the 
utter hopelesonesa of his being able to direct the 
resources of the country to advantage. Strong 
indeed must have been the reasons which induced 
this brave, intrepid, and prudent pilot, to relinquish 
the helm of affutry at vo critical a juncture. ‘That 
an unfortunate animosity existed, we have the 
most ample testimony ; and though his Lordship 
conceives it to have been so very trifling in ita nae 
ture, as tot w influeuce the parties in the dis- 
charge uf their duty, yet we have respectable and 
incontrovertible evidence that it not ouly did +0, 
but was the principal, if not the wle cause of the 
disasters which overwhelmed the comutry. Wya~ 
town thus expresses himself, on the occasion : 





© For dyspyt and geet im 
‘The Comynys Kyo all hialyty 
Fyrt left the Feld; and, as behowyd, 
Syne Willame Walayis hym remowyd. 
For he persauyd gret malys 
Agayac hyn sclurpyd mony wys."” 


And again, 


“ Before than couth na man say, 
Na nevsr wes sene befor that day, 
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Si bile wencust the Scottis men. 
Né it had noucht fallyn then, 
‘Had noucht Falhed and Fnwy 
‘Derysyd theme sa syndryly.” 


Here there is no national pride interfering, to 
conceal the extent of the discomfture of the Score; 
and it is wurprising hia Lordsbip should conceive, that 
any one would think it necessary to invent what 
he calls « pretty tale,” for the purpose uf sooth- 
ing the national leelinge. Thirty thousand Scots, 
we preeume, may be defeated by ninety or a hun- 
dred thousand English, without being tery much 
diegraced by the affair; whereas the English au- 
thorities may have been silent on circumstances 
which tended to diminish the glory of their victory, 
even had they come to their knowledge. 

‘That Cumyn commanded the cavalry is merely 
aconjecture of his Lordship; but allowing it to 
have Leen the case, we conceive there is a mate- 
sial difference between a leader joining in the ge- 
neral flight of his army, and one riding off with 
part of the forces, and leaving the rest to stand 
the bruut of the engagement. If Warren bad 
acted so, we presume he wunld cither have been 
punished oa a traitor, or casbiered as a coward. 
‘That Cumyn was afterwards elected one of the re- 
genta of the hingdom, affords no satisfuctory evi- 
dence of his having acted correctly. [He was at 
the head of the ouly entire body of troops in the 
country, and his faction unbrohen—ot course, there 
could be no opposition to his electon. And the 
‘wonder is, considering the ambition of the man, that 
under these circumstances be was not appointed 
tole regent, in place of sharing a divided authority, 
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as will be seen in the sequel, with one who was 
his inferior in birth, talents, and influence, 

We cannot see any great improbability of the 
“ congress” (aa his Lordship calls it) having tak- 
en place in the manner described, provided that 
Bruce was present. Wallace had already secured 
his troops from immediate pursuit. Brace might 
think it a favourable opportunity to palliate his con- 
duct at Irvine; and Wallace, who was seldom 
afraid to come in juxtaposition with any one, 
might have been easily induced to stand when he 
hailed bim. His Lordship's objection is founded 
chiefly on the length of the conversation. Now, if 
any one will perase it, even in the most verbose of 
our historians, be will find that it could not have 
occupied more than five minutes, which certainly 
cannot be called ‘a long convereation,” or at least 
s0 long 2s to afford any thing like a plausible objec- 
tion to its occurrence. As to Fordun having placed 
“a narrow inaccessible glen” betweén the parties, it 
does not in the least affect the credibility of the 
account. Few glens are to be found in Scotland, 
witbout @ river or stream of some description run- 
ning through themn; and in speaking of any of these, 
itis no uncommon thing for one person to allude 
to the glen, aud another to the river or atream @0 
connected with it. 

That all our ancient authors should agree in the 
circumstance of Brace being present at the battle, 
is very singular, provided he was not there. How 
they should all be in this state of ignorance is ra- 
ther unaccountable, considering the facility they 
had of informing themselves ; as some of them must 
have written from authority, if not of eye-witnesses, 
at least of those who derived their accounts from 
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such. I¢ is not at all probable that Bruce, who ia 
universally acknowledged to have been a monarch 
of great political sagacity, would have allowed 8 
tale, xo likely to injure him in the opinion of his 
subjects, to get into general circulation, while the 
contrary statement, if frxe, would have tended to 
exalt him in their estimation. There appear 10 
many irreconcilable circumstances involved in the 
helief of this opinion, that we feel much inclined 
to suspect some little discrepancy in the evidence 
to which his Lordship eo confidenily alludes," more 





* Among the varicus documents which his Lordship 
appears to consider autheatic, is the following, which he 
thns introdnces:—* I have seen the title of public in- 
strument, which runs thus:—* Acte contenant les respon 
teh faites par Pierre Flotte, Seigneur de Revel, commis 
par Je Ray (de France) pour traitter et. conferer avec 
Ambasadeurs Anglois, touchant Mexecution du traité de 
reve, vt reparation des infractions dicelle. Simon de Mo- 
Teun Varbitee nommé par Je Roy, offrit au Roy d'Angie- 
terre de delivrer tous les prisonniers Anglaise” rendant 
par lui le Ray de Excose et soniils, et es Escowoi 
nus ea Angleterre et ailleurs, ou les mettant ea I gare 
d'un prelat Frauroit qui les gardera soubs le nom du Pape 
pendant que le Pape jugera de leur diflerend." ‘The ori 
inal, if extont. says Lord Hailes, might serve to explain 
several circumstances respecting this treaty ; particular) 
that Edward Balio) was in captivity, together with his 
ther. and that the Pope proposed himself as umpire be- 
rn Edward T. and his disobedient vassal.” 

Now, the above is all good modern French, and the or- 
thopraphy cxactly as at prevent, with the exception of the 
following words, responses, treitier, Escosse, soubs, which 
appear tu lisse had their spelling antiyuated a little, to 
give the dorument a venerable air ;—it has, on the whole, 
@ very clumsy appearance, and shows that it cannot be 
older thas the 17th century. If the * full evidence” re- 
ferred to be linble to similar objections, it will not sppesr 
very surprising, that our early writers shoold bave been 0 
much in the dark repecting it. 
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particularly as Wyntowne, whose authority is high- 
ly appreciated by sll writers, ia so very pointed in 
asserting the presence of Bruce in the English ar- 
wy. The words are, 


Bot yhit the lele Scottis men, 

‘That in that feld ware feychtand then, 

To-pyddyr std s6 fermly 

Surykand before thame manlykly, 

Sv that nine tharo thyr] thame mycht, 

Bot Robert the Brows than wyth 

(He thare wes wyth this King Ewart, 

Bet he eure Kung wes eflyrwart) 

‘Wyth Schyre Anton the Bek a wyly man, 

Of Durame Byschape be wes than, 

A-bowt ane hill a well fere way 

‘Ovet of that stowre than prikyd thay 5 

Behynd bakkis alsa fast 

‘Thare thai come on, and layid on fast ; 

Swit made thai the dyscumfytowre.”” 
Here our author, not satisfied with statmg, that 
“ Robert de Brows” wes with “ King Edwart ;” 
but, in order to establish the identity of the per- 
von, and guard against his being confounded with 
the elder Robert Bruee, or any other of the same 
name, he says expressly, 


“ Buthe oure Kyng wes eftyrwart” 


Tf Brace was at this time on the aisle of the 
patriots, as his Lordship sayy, it is singular that 
he did not appear among them on this eventful day, 
in a manner becoming his birth, talents, and great 
territorial inflaence. When all the chiefs of the par- 
ty had collected their followers for a grand nation- 
al struggle, Brace ia represented as employed in 
grarding, what bis Lordsbip, for the sake of effect, 
calls the “important castle of Ayr,” which, items 
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in those days, “ Aept the comenenication open with 
Galloway, Argyllshire, and the Isles."* Had the 
possession of this “ important castle” been of any 
‘use to an army stationed between Linlithgow and 
Falkirk, it certainly could have been defended by 
@ person of less consequence then Bruce, whose 
military talents and numerous vassals would have 
been of infinitely greater service in the field. When 
‘Wallace was straining every nerve to collect the 
strength of the country, to oppose the formidable 
invaders, and with his utmost efforts could not 
muster more than 30,000 soldiers, can it be sup- 
posed, that he would have failed to summon to 
the standard of liberty a baron of such influence 
as the Earl of Carrick, if he thought there were a 
chance of the summons being obeyed ? 

Though bis Lordship asserts that Bruce had 
deserted the cause of Edward, yet he doen not st- 
tempt to show that any communication took place 
between him and the Scottish army ; aor by what 
authority he assumed the defence of the castle of 
Ayr, which wae a fortress at that time belonging 
to the Crown. If Hemingford, on whose au- 
thority his Lordship chiefly relies, could have gone 
80 egregiously satray from every thing like proba- 
Lility in the account he givea of tbe casualties of 
the battle, we may, without injustice, receive his 
testimony on this, or on any other subject, with sus- 
picion ; particalarly when it goes to contradict 
historians of acknowledged veracity, who bed op- 
portunities of being at least equally well informed 
on the apbject as himself. 1t bas been advanced 
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by the learned annalist, in evidence of the troth 
of Hemingford’s statement, that iunda and case 
tles belonging to Bruce were plundered and ta- 
ken by the English army. By a parity of reason- 
ing, if these lands and castles bad been exempt 
from the general outrage, it would have proved 
that Brace was in the interest of England; and 
the Guardian and Barons of Scotland would there- 
by have stood convicted of the unparalleled folly 
of allowing lands to be occupied, and castles to be 
held, in the very centre of the country, by the 
‘open and declared partisan of their enemy. That 
the title of Bruce to hia Scottish estates was in 
abeyance, and his castles garrisoned for the safety 
of the commonweslth of Scotland, is the moat 
probable state of the effair. When the half-fa~ 
wished soldiers of Edward, therefore, pillaged the 
lands, and attacked the castles of Brace, they did 
what their King, under euch circumstances, nei- 
ther could nor would restrain, whether his vassal 
had renounced his allegiance or not. Thia con- 
duct on the part of the English, therefore, can af- 
ford no evidence whatever of Brace being at the 
time “ in arms against England.” 

‘Thene observations the writer haa thought it 
expedient to make, in enpport of the relation 
given of the battle of Falkirk by the ancient histo- 
Tians of Scotland. As the talenta, however, which 
Lord Hailes has displayed in his researches into 
Scottish hiatory, ere held by the public in high, 
end in many instances, deserved estimation; and 
though it is with relactance that we differ from one 
whose opinions in general are entitled to credit ; 
yet, as we find him in this instance at variance 
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with mont of our ancient Scottish anthorities, we 
have thought it our duty to endeavour to lay both 
aides of the question iairly before the reader, in 
order that be may be able tv form bis own opi- 
nion of the matur. 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


NOTICrS BESrECTING sta ON AM AND RIX 301K STPWs 
ARLSCONDUCT OF CUMTN—WALCACE RPSICKS TIP GLARE 
DIASSHTY, EDWARD BFYCUNS HOWE. — FAI MEHANT PHOCTES 
BION OF THE LONDONERS IN MONOUE OF 1S VICTORY AT Fale 
KIAK,—BEVIEW OF THE CaMTAION. 






‘Tue retreat of Wallace from the field of Falkirk, 
may justly be considered as = masterpiece of ge- 
neralship, The formidable bodies of horse at the 
disposal of Edward, afforded him ampte means of 
following up and cutting off the retiring army of 
the Guardian. That so large a body of the Scota, 
though deserted by their own cavalry, should how- 
ever have effected their escape in presence of a 
force 40 powerful, so well appointed, and headed 
by one of the first generals of the age, is truly 
astonishing; and can only be accounted for by 
supposing, either that the English must have safe 
fered severely in the action, or that the conduct 
displayed by Wallace was euch as awed them from 
the attempt. 

According to the Minstrel, the Guardian, after 
withdrawing his troops to « place of safety, re- 
tured to the field, accompanied by Malcolm Earl 
of Lennox, Rameay of Auchterhouse, Sir Richard 
Lundin, Wallace of Riccarton, Sir Crytell Se- 
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ton, * and s number of their followers, to seek for 
the body of Sir John Graham—the English being 
by this time removed to Linlithgow. 

Considering the great affection our hero enter- 
tained for this yallant and accomplished warrior, 
the circumstance is not improbable, The high 
value he placed on his services was auch, that, 
in speaking of Graham, he used to designate bim 
an hin ‘right hand.” ‘The regret which he felt at 
his death, would uo doubt have been embittered 
by the reflection, that his friend might easily, fram 
the wtate of the wounds which he had received at 
the aflair of Bleckironside, have absented himyelf 
from the battle of Falkirk, without the slightest 
injury to his reputation. The distress of Wallace, 
am aeving the dead body, is thas finely depicted 
by the forementioned author :— 





 Anuang the ded ren sckand the worthiest, 
‘The curse off Grasmu, fur quhaw he muencd mast. 
Quhen thai him fand, and gud Wallace hie sam, 
‘He lychtyt down, and hynt bim fia thai aw 
In armyss vp; behaldand his paill face, 
He kyssst him, and cryt full oft, + Allacc ! 
‘My best brothir in warld that euir I had! 
‘My afald freynd, quhen I was hardest stad! 
My hop, my heill, thow was in maist honour! 
My faith, my help, my strenthiast in stour ! 
In the was wyt, fredom and bardines ; 
In the was treuth, mantiid, and nobilness ; 
Tn the was rewll, in the was gouvrnans ; 
In the was wertu ith ouryn wanans; 
In the lawte, in the was gret largnas ; 
In the gentrice, in the was stedfastias, 
Thow was grct couss off wynnyng off Scotland ; 
Thocht I began, and tuk the wer ou hand, 
T wow to Gerd, that has the warld in wauld, 
Thi dede sall Le to Sotheroun full der suuld. 


* The son of Sir Chrytell, slain at Blackironsid.. 
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‘Martyr thow art for Scotlandis rycht and me ; 

E-sall the wenge, or ellis tharfor de.* 

‘Wes na man thar fra wepyng mycht hym rafceyn 

For loss off him, quhen thai hard Wallace pleyn, 

Thai earyit him with worschip and dolour, 

In the Fawkyrk graithit him in sepultour."” 

Ta this monody, we have highly finieled por- 
trait of a warrior and a gentleman; and the as- 
semblage of rare and shining virtues which are 
thas said to have met in this illustrious indivi- 
dual, have never heen devied or depreciated by the 
most fastidious of our critics; while all our histo- 
Tians bear uniform testimony to the correctness of 
the character.° Having discharged this duty to 


* «| His Gree the Duke of Montrose (one of whow 
tiles is Viscount Dundaf?), possewes on antique sword, 
on which is the following iuscription 


{GI TOKE FB GRAM, VERRY VICHT AND WY! 
ONE OF YE CHIZPES RELIFYIT SCOTLAND THI 
PAYGRT VITH YS $VORD, AND NEA THOUT SCHAME, 
COMMANDIY NAME TO BEIM Tr BOT HIS FAME.” 


“Tho Duke is also proprietor of Dundatf, where Sir 
Jobn Graham of Dundatf's castle is seen in ruins. 

“The gravestone of Sir John de Grabam is in the 
churchyard of Falkirk, having the following Latin mot- 
to, with a translation :— 












Monte MAXUQVE FOTEKS, ET VALE PIDYs ACHATES 5 
COMDITVA WC ORAMVS, HELLO IXTERFECTVS AB AXCLIS. 
Dad, svi axno L2yt* 


* Heir lycs Sir John the Grame, buith wizht and wie, 
Ane of the Cheefs who rescewit Scotland thrise, 
“Ane better Krtht, not to the world was lent, 
Nor was gude Grane, of tratk and hardiment.? 


# While some of Cromwell's troops were stationed in 
Fadkirk, an officer desired the parochial schoolmaster to 
translate the Latin. This he did as follows — 
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his departed friend, Wellace rejoined his followers 
in the Torwood; and, on the following night, he 
ia said to have broken into the English camp on 
Linlithgow unnir, and, after killing a namber of 
the enemy, and epreading alarm through the whole 
army, effected his retreat without loss. 





© Of mind and courage stout, 
Wallace's true Achates; 
‘Here lies Sir Juhn the Grame, 
Felled by die English Baties.* 


«There are now three stones upon the grave. When the 
inscription om the first had begun to wear out by the ine 
fluence of the weather, a second was put above it, with 
the same inscription ; and a third was lately addod by 
William Graham of Airth, Esq. AC s little distance, 
upon the left, is an unpolished stunc, ssid to cover the Te. 
mains of the gallant Knight of Bonkill. "—Nimmo’s His- 
tory of Stirliagskire, 

With regard to Stewart of Bonkill being buried in 
Falkirk, we are inclined to be 2 little sceptical, not 30 
‘much frou the silence of the Minstrel, as from the great 
probability of lis baviog been couveyed to Bute by the 
wurviving tenantry of that idand. In a small rained 
chapel, shout half’ a mile west of Rothesay, there is stilt 
to be seen all that remains of * the auld Stewarts of Bute,” 
where, atidst 8 number of dilapidated monuments, well 
worth the attention of the antiquary, appears a stone fix 
gure, ssid to represent the gallant knight of Bonkill, in 
comaplete armour of the 13th century. In a recess in 
the oppovite wall, there is also to be seca another Agure, 
representing Joan M'Rudrie, Arirest uf Rute. This lady 
appears to hinve ticen descended from’ sca-officer, or ple 
rate, nauied Rudrie, who is thus noticed in the Nor~ 
egian account of the expedition of King Haco i 
4 The wind was not favourable; King Haco, however, 
made Andreas Pott go before him, south to Bute, with 
some small vessels, to join those he had already sent 
thither, News was soon received, that they bad won a 
fortress, the garrison of which had capitulated, and ac- 
cepted terms of the Norwegians, There was with the 
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Edward, incensed at the frequency with which 
these night attacks were repeated, now determined 
on pursuing the Scots with his whole forces. His 
nimble ulversaries, however, retired before him, 
and, having burned Stisling, continued to waste the 
country as they went along; so that the enemy 
was pat to the greatest inconvenience, from the 
want of forage for his numerous cavalry. 

While the Guardin and bis little army of par 
triota were thus engaging the attention of the in- 
vader, Cumyn and the partisans of Stewart were 
loud in their expressions of disapprobation at the 
conduct of our hero. The latter charged him with 
the loss of the batile, by his refraining to assiat 
Stewart till it was too late; and the former, con- 
scious of his own misconduct, in order to supply 





Norwegians a sca-officer called Rudri; he considered 
Bute as his birthright; and because he bad not received, 
the islaad of the Scots, he committed many ravages, and 
Killed many people, and for that he was outlawed by the 
Scottish King. He came to Haco and took the oaths to 
him, and, with two of is brothers, bucame bis subjects. 
‘As soa as the garhon, after having delivered up the 
stronghold, sere gone away from the Norwegians, Ttudri 
killed nine of them, because he thought he owed them no 

will" After the treaty between Alexander and the 
rwegians, it would sem that Rudrie had boen allow. 
ed t hold the island of Bute as a vassal of the Scottish 
crown ; and there is esery reason to beliuve that the Janct 
M:Rudric above meationed was cither his daughter or 
grand-daughter, who, by her marrying Alexander Stew- 
art, became the mother of Sir Johu Stewart of Bonkill, 

The present noble proprictor, whose family came to the 
porsession of Bute in the reign of Robert 11, bas made 
some slight repairs about the walls where these figures are 
reclining. Itis, however, tobe regretted, that a little more 
attention is not paid to the preservation of such valuable 
antiques. 
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something like s pretest for having trescherously 
deserted his countrymen, accused the Guardian 
with an intention of usurping the sovereign autho- 
rity; declaring, “that it was more honourable 
for men of birth to serve a great and powerful 
monarch, though a foreigner, than subject them- 
selvea to the tyranny of an upstart of yesterday.” 

While such sentimenta were circulating among 
the adherents of these two powerful families, to the 
manifest injary of the cause of liberty, Cumyn was 
atill increasing the number of his followers ; and it 
appeared uncertain, whether he intended to assist 
his countrymen, or tske part with the invader, 
Wallace now eaw, that, without involving the king- 
dom in alt the horrors of civil war, be could not ex- 
erciae his authority so an to compel this factivus 
chief to the discharge of his duty ; and ns the views 
of Cumyn with regard wo the crown, had, on many 
occasions, been too palpably displayed, to have 
escaped the observation of Wallace, his late anac- 
countable retreat had completely opened the eyes of 
the Guardian to the line of policy he was puraning. 
Tadeed, had both divisions of the Scottish army been 
destroyed, Camyn would have found little difficulty 
in obtaining the crown from Edward, on the same 
terms a» it had been awarded to Baliol: for being at 
the head of « powerfal body of men, with grent fa- 
mily interest, and having already made a favourable 
impreesion on the English hing, by his conduct at 
the batde of Falkirk, it is highly probable that any 
lingering partiality which Edward might till en- 
tertain for Bruce—vwhom he had long amused with 
hopes of the crown—would soon disappear before 
the pretensions of a more useful claimant. Bar 
as Comyn made the ambition of Wallace the pre- 
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text for his refraining to co-operate agsinst the Eng- 
lish, with a promptitude which showed hie mind 
aa decisive as his sword, when the interest of his 
country was at stake, the latter called the Estates 
together, and solemnly renounced the Guardianship 
of the kingdom, reserving to himself no other privi- 
lege than that of fighting against the enemies of Scot~ 
land, at the head of auch frienda as might be in- 
clined to adbere to him. This resignation waa ac- 
cordingly followed by the election of a Regency, 
consisting of Cumyn, Soulis, and William Lam- 
berton, Bishop of St Andrews ;* and by this con- 
duct on the part of Wallace, Camyn was left with- 
‘out the shadow of an excuse for withholding hin 
assistance against the common enemy; while the 
talents, prowess, and patriotism of the late Guar- 
dian acted us a check in restraining him from sa- 
crificing the interest of the country to his own 

al aggrandizement. 

Edward reached Stirling four days after the late 
battle, and took up his quarters in the convent of 
the Dominicans. Here he remained fifteen days, 
waiting his recovery from the wound inflicted on 
him by his horse, and for the arrival of his long-ex- 
pected fleet. The Castle of Stirling having been 


Lamberton appears to have succecded Frater in the 
Bishoprick of St Andrew's This secret emissary of Ed- 
‘ward died at Paris in 1287, to which place he probably 
thought proper to retire on the success of Wallace. Ace 
cording to bis own request, his heart was brought to Scot- 
land, and “ layed in halowyed sepultour” in the wall of 
the cathedral over which he sides body was in- 
terred in the cemetery of the Preaching Friars at Paris, 
‘Lamberton, his successor, man of learning and good re 
potation, had been Chancellor of Glasgow —Wyntown, 
tol. i p. 90, 
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partly demolished by Wallace, in his retreat, Ed- 
ward now applied himeelf to repair it; and there- 
in, as a place of aafety, he deposited those un- 
wieldy engines of war he bad brought with him 
for the parpose of battering the fortification, snd 
which he found would be troublesome, while pur- 
suing his enemies over the rugged and mountain- 
ous country that Isy before him. 

The secession of atrength which the cause of 
liberty scquired, hy the prudent measures of our 
patriot, enwhled the Scote more effectually to em~ 
barrase the movements of the enemy. While be, 
with bie brave followers, continued to surprise 
the foe, by breaking into their camp where least 
expected, the other leaders were engaged in pre- 
venting supplies from reaching the English ; and 
Edward, at last, became apprebensive of udvanc- 
ing too far into the sterile regions of the North. 
A ecarcity had already begun to be severely felt in 
hisarmy, and he now prudently directed his march 
towards the more fruitful districts in the neigh- 
bonrhood of Perth. But there also bis unwearied 
and restless enemy continued to aseail those parte 
of the army that appeared most vulnerable; and 
having at Iast cut off a part from the main 
holy of the English forces, by breaking down the 
bridge over the Tay, im three successive engage- 
ments he defeated them with great slaughter. The 
English army, however, was still too numerous for 
the Scote to risk # genersl engagement; and Ed- 
ward, finding no probability of bringing the war 
toa satisfactory conclusion, after wreahing his ven- 
geauce on the most fruittul parts of the country, re- 
‘turned home through Ayrehire and Annandale, car- 
rying with him all the spoit he could collect, A 
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body of troops under the command of Henry de 
Lacy, made a similar ioroad in Fife, destroying 
whatever came in their way, in revenge, no doubt, 
for the gullant stand the inhabitants had made un- 
der MacDoff, their late unfortunate chief. After 
destroying St Andrew’s,* he laid siege to the cas- 
tle of Cupar, which surrendered about the end of 
July. t 

Edward now led his army homewards, after 
leaving a force to protect the southern part of 
Scotland, the reduction of which was all his mighty 
efforte had been able to accomplish. To have de- 
feated Wallace, however, a name which bad fill- 
ed England with dismay, was considered by his sub- 
jects an achievement deserving of the highest eulo- 
gium. The disasters of the campaign were accord- 
ingly forgotten, and bands of minstrels issued from 
the different towns on his route, to welcome the con- 
queror at Falkirk. The Londoners decreed bim a 
triumphal procession in honour of his victory, and 
the different corporations vied with each otber in 
the richness of their banners and the splendoar of 
their emblematical representations. Stowe thus 
mentions the sffair ; and if we may judge of the ap- 
pesrance of the other professions by tho display 


* Stowe. 

f Observations on the Wardrobe Account of 28 Edward 
I.p Lx. The monastery of Cupar was also plundered oa 
this occasion, By the insentory of Edward's jewels taken 
in 1300, there appear 18 siher cups, and one silk girdle 
richly ornamented, which a7e stated to have been taken 
from the monastery of Cupar. This, no doubt, would form 
a part of the King’s share of the booty. — Vide Werdrobe 
Account, p, 353, 

YOU. I, r 
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wade by the fmhmongers on this joyous occasion, 
the whole must have exhibited a muss of barbaric 
magnificence not easily to be surpassed :—“ Tho 
citizens of London hearing of the great victory 
obtained by the King of England against the Soot- 
tis, made great and solemn rejoicings in their citie, 
every one according to their craft, especially 
the fishmongers, which with solemn procession 
passed through the citie, having, amongst other 
Pageantes and shows, foure sturgeons gilted, car- 
tied on four horses, then four ealmons of eilver 
on four horses, and after five and fortie knights 
armed, riding on horses made like luces of the 
sex, and then Saint Magnos with a thousand hore- 
men. This they did on St Magnus’ day, in bo- 
nour of the King’s great victory and safe retorn.” 
Before closing this chapter, it may not be amisa to 
take a retrospect view of this most interesting cam- 
paign. Atthe commencement of it, Scotland, by 
the wisdom and energy of her intrepid Gaardian, 
bad again teken her among the independent 
nations of Europe. His noble achievements had 
not only become a theme for the ‘Troubadours of 
France, but also the subject of conversation and 
applause at all the courts on the Continent, To 
Edward, whe bad not only distinguished himself 
by hia warlike exploits in Syris, but had also, in a 
tournsment held at Cslais, baffled and di 
the most renowned of the chivalry of France, the 
plaudits bestowed upon a rival so far beneath him 
in rank, was peculiarly mortifying, and excited in 
him the most inveterate hostility toward the o1- 
tion thus rescued from his thraldom. Wallace, 
though making every effort for the safety of his 
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cauntry, found no abatement of that feeling of 
jealous animosity which existed in the minds of 
‘great majority of the aristocracy. It was in vein 
he endeavoured to ensure their confidence, by re~ 
fusing all participation in the fraits of their victo- 
Tiga,-—thus shewing that se/f-aggrandisement form- 
ed none of the objects of his ambition. Still they 
yielded orith reluctance thet obedience which his 
Tank as Guardian entitled him to expect ; and their 
language in private continued to be, ‘ We will 
‘uot have this man to reign over us.” 

Cuumya, whose conduct had hitherto been aus- 
picious, had strengthened his interest at the Eng~ 
lish court, by meane of 3 marriage which he 
contracted with the sister of Adomer de Vallance,* 
aconsin, and one of the principal favourites of Ed- 
ward ; aud the Steward, brother to the knight of 
Bonkill, had made bis peace with the invader, and 
taken the oath of allegiance. In consequence of 
which, according to the policy of the Englsh mo- 
narch, though the tenantry of the Steward were are 
rayed against him, yet she banners of the family 
floated among those of the other vassala of the Eng- 
Jish crown, while the knight of Bonkiii himself (who 
had bat recently joined the standerd of his coun- 
try's independence) bad a# yet given ao proof of 
the sincerity of hia attachment to the cause, Un- 
der these circumetances, it became Wallace to be 
particularly circumspect in his movementa, having 
to guard against the chance of treachery on the 
one hand, and a powertal adversary on the other ; 
while bis country’s safety, and bis own well-earned 
laurels, depended slike on the prudence of bis con- 


© Sco Appendix, HI. 
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duct, Wo have already hinted at the great impro- 
bability of his appearing before so formidable an 
enemy, without having formed a regular plan of ope 
ration, and made provision for the contingencies that 
might occur, ‘That he had arranged such a plan, 
and was prevented, by the jealousy of his colleagues, 
from putting it into execution, appears sufficiently 
obvious, oven from the meagre details of which we 
are powsessed. What this plan was, cannot now be 
fally ascertained ; but if we may judge from the 
circumstances on record, we may infer that it was 
not his intention to risk a general engagement with 
the enemy at Falkirk, but merely to retire as they 
advanced, and to lead them as far as possible into 
the barren districts of the North, where their 
merous cavalry would be rendered in a great mea- 
sure unavailing. But the conduct of Cumyn, and 
the profiles dieplay of valour on the part of 
Stewart, brought him unavoidably into contact with 
the enemy; respect for his own reputation prevent 
ed him from retiring, while part of bis countrymen 
were ao seriously engaged ; and by reroaining, he 
not only covered the retreat of the remains of 
Stewart's division, but also, by his commanding at- 
titude, prevented the enemy from pursuing the fue 
gitives with that destructive celerity which their 
numerous cavalry would have enabled them to «do, 
hail he acted otherwise. We have been induced to 
make these remarks, as Wallace is too rashly blamed 
for ‘‘ remaininga passive spectator of the destruction 
of Stewart.” This, according to the generality 
of writers, is the only stain upon his character. 
However, from a careful review of all the circum- 
atances of the case, we can find no foundation 
whatever for the charge; on the contrary, taking 
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into consideration the peculiarly embarransing si- 
tuation in which he was placed, we conceive that, 
during the whole of his brilliant career, the 
talents, snd patriotism of Wallace, nev: 
forth with more resplendent lustre than at the 
battle of Falkirk, 
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CHAPTER VY. 


STATE OF SCOTLAND AYTEX TWTE BETVAN OF EDWARD——VAe 

MIUIA FAPLOITS OF WACLACK,—BALIOL DELIVERED ULEE 10 

TTA FOYE. Tue OTH BERGE STIMLING CASTLE, EDWARD 

MAIBES AN AWMY FOR QS MELU—STINE EAGLUSI KAMOXS 

BEVUSE TO ACCOMPANY U1 = SLEAESSER OF STUMLING 
CASTLE —cOmDUCT OF CLAYR, 


On retiring with his army, as stated in the last 
chapter, Edward left behind him a considerable 
force to protect that part of Scotland which Jay 
contiguous to England, and which he seemed de- 
termined, if possible, to annex to his own domi- 
nious. Although his invasion had been productive 
of very disastrous consequences to the Scots, they 
did not suffer xo much on thie, as they had done 
on former occasions. The judicious orders issued 
by the Guardian, for driving the cattle—which 
formed the principal part of their wealth—to in- 
accessible purts of the country, contributed not 
only to their safety, but lev to the disappoint- 
went and distress of the enemy. On the retreat, 
therefore, of the grand army of Edward, the inha- 
bitants were far from being that wretched aud dis- 
epirited race, which they had appeared after the 
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vette of Dunbar. Several of the chieftains, it 
ig true, had repeated their oaths of fidelity to the 
invader, but the defection from the cause of li- 
berty was by oo meane general. The principal 
places of strength, with the exception of Stirling, 
were in the hants of the Scots ; and the impregnable 
fortress of Dumbarton * hed been given, by Wal- 
Jace, in consequence of his services in the cause 
of his country, in charge to Sir John Stewart of 
Rusky, better known by the name of Menteith. 
This man had been present with Wallace at the 
burning of the barns of Ayr, se well es im many o- 
ther situations of danyer end difficulty. Accord- 
ing to Henry, when the Guardian bestowed this 
charge upon him, he stipulated for the erection of a 


* The sng ‘and importance of Dumbarton castle, is 
thus described by an English spy who visited Scotland 
during the regency of the Duke of Albany, and after 
wards in the reign of James 1. Jt would appear, that in 
those days the rock was completely surrounded by water 
at overy influx ot’ the tide. 


passe on forthwarde to Dumbertayne, 
A cartel! stronge and harde for to ubteine, 


In whiche castell 8. Patryke was borne, 
‘That afterwurde in Irelande dy@ wynne, 
About the whyehe flowetli, cuen and narne, 
‘The westerne was without noyse or dynney 
Twyse in axilil. huures withuut any fayle, 
‘That no man may that stronge castell assayle. 


‘Ypon a rocke so hye the same dothe stande, 
‘That yf the walles were heaten to the roche, 
Yet were it full L.arde to elymbe with foot or band, 
And 0 to wynuc, yf atty to them spprocho, 
So strong it is to get witbout reproche ; 
That without honger and cructh famyshemente, 
‘Yt cannot bee taken to my iudgemente, 
John Hardgnz'e Chromal, p AD. 
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senell house for himself within the fortress, in the 
building of which considerable progress had been 
made, when the English army entered Scotland. 
Some writers allege, that the reason which induced 
Wallace to make choice of such a situation, was 
the great friendship which existed between him and 
Menteith, to whose society, they say, he was 
mouch sttached, and which, by this means, he 
would bave a better opportunity of enjoying. With 
this opinion, however, we cannot agree. That 
Menteith was high in the confidence of Wallace, 
a eaficiently evident from hie appointing him to 
eo important a trust—for, besides the governor- 
ship of the castle, his situation naturally gave him 
the command of a considerable part of the district 
of Lennoxs—yet we conceive that Wallace had 
other motives for selecting euch a place of re- 
tirement, than the mere pleasure of enjoying tha 
society of friend, however valued that friend 
aight have been. The hostility which he bad 
excited in the breast of Edward by his conduct in 
Scotland, a well ae by his invasion of England, 
gavo him every reson to dread the revenge 
of that haughty and crafty potentate ; while the 
vacillating character of a great proportion of the 
nobility—joined to that inextinguishable jealousy 
which existed against him in the minda of some of 
the most powerful families—mede it both desirable 
and prudent to look out for » place where, in the 
decline of life, he might be secure from the at- 
tempts of his country’s enemies, as well as the 
machinations of his own. The more immediate 
cause, however, may have been the safety of his 
aarviving relations. ‘The circumstance of 0 many 


of them having already saffered on his sccount, 
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would, no doubt, make him consider it as a duty 
incumbent on him to provide for these that remain- 
ed. His uncle, the parson of Dunipace, he had 
bat recently relieved from a dungeuu, into which 
the English had thrown him ; and bis mother had 
frequently been obliged to fly from the fortalice of 
Elderslie, iu urder to preserve bervelt from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. These, we pre- 
sume, to have been the motives which induced 
him to stipulate for this little sanctuary, aod nut 
an overwerning affection for the society of Meu- 
teith, His selection of hin, however, for this pur- 
pore, showy the entire confidence he bad in his 
fidelity. 

‘With regard to the building itself, ¢ wo have it 
on record, that the workmen on one occasion had 
to desist from their operations, in consequence of 
the English having taken possession of the town: 
they were, however, soon dislodged by Wallace, 


+ On the summit of Dumbarton rock is to be seen the 
ruins of a building, known by the name of Waltace’s house, 
Judging by what remains, it appears to have been of 
very limited extent, and, though well calculated for secu 
rity, would aflard but scanty accommodation to the in- 
mates. Ity form is cireular, and the site commands an 
extensive view ; it, however, coald make but a procariows 
resistance to an enemy possessed of the lower fortification. 
From the fullowing fins in Barbour, it appears very prom 
able iat thiy way the place in which Lord Willinma 
Soulis was detained a state prisoner for life, in conse 
quence of his canspiriog against Robert Bruce:— 

"The lord the Sowllis has grantyt thar 
‘Phe ded in to plane parleament, 
‘Tharcfor sone eftre he was sent 
‘Till his permance ta Dunbertane 5 
‘And dei thar in a tour off stanc. 
The Bruce, Bake Threttenc, 100-310. 
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who eurprised them at midnight, and drove them 
out with great slaughter. This affair is supposed 
to have taken place after the battle of Falkirk.* 
= ‘that the approach of winter would ren- 
der the conveyance of military stores almost im- 
pee after his return to England, Edward 
it no time in despatehing to the castles of Stir- 
ling, Dumfries, Lochmaben, and the other for- 
tresesen in his possession, those necessaries of 
which they were most likely to be in sant. 


* Henry states, thet after Wallace had driven the Eng- 
lish out of Dumbarton, which be accomplished by an in- 
genious stratagem put in execution at night, be proceeded 
towards the castle of Roseneath, which was occupied by the 
enemy, and having Yeerned that « marriage was to take 
place among them on the ensuing dey, he posted Lis ren 
in atabush on the road between the castle and a church, 
situated on the “ Garlauch " where the ceremony was to 
be performed. ‘The cavaicade approsched, accompanied 
bby most of the soldiers of the garrison. ‘The Scots, at the 
Sana! of their chivf, burst from their concealment, and 

g with little difficulty overpowered and put their ae 
torised adversaries tothe sword, they took possession of 
the fortrem, which they found amply supplied with pro. 
visions of all kinds, intended, no docbt, for the joyous oc- 








witness, 
bis Koomiedgnot the localities of the country is truly wan- 


ful, 

+ For the gratification of the reeder who may fee! curious 
recpecting te natu of he supplies required forthe sup- 
port und defeuce of an English garrison in the 13th century, 
‘we have male the following eatract from the Wardrole 
Account of the munitions, sent on this occasion to Stir 
ing viz 1000 <tockfish, 610 ling, 4 lasts herrings, 104 
6000 onions, 30 ewt, tallow, 1 barret honey, 11 

barrels pitch, £0 1b, wax, 20 ib. cummin, 2 ib. crocus, 6 
We, round pepper, 10 bundles steel oF iron, 4 lange plates 
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But the active and persevering character of the 
enemy he had to contend with, made him ap- 
prehensive that they would avail themselves of his 
absence, and the inclemency of the season, to re- 
cover the atrengthe they bad lost in the last cam- 
paign ; and in this he was not mistaken, for winter 
had scarcely commenced, before Wallace and the 
Scottish regents laid siege to, and recaptured, ve- 
veral placea of importance. 

Daring 1299, while hostilities were still going 
on, Balisl appears to have become an object of 
negociation between the Pope and the English 
court, although the Pontiff had solemuly and re- 

edly declared hie fixed determinatiun uever to 
interfere in the affairs of Scotland ; assuring Edward 
of his conviction “ that the Scots were # false und 
treacherous people,” and that he believed they 
had a design against his life. Still hiv liege-lord 
held the King of Scotland in unmitigated captivi- 
ty,® till, at the urgent entreaty of the Pope, he was 


‘with bundles, 100 dishes ditto, 100 cups, 100 salt-cellans, 
2 lange baluste, (de vicio) 18 baliste, (ad unum pedam) 18 
dos, bow-strings, 50 bows, 2 furnace-stones, 2 cwt. hemp, 
200 goose-wings for daria and arrows, 3 horse hides un- 
tanned, 6 bullocks do. ditto for the bottom of tbe enigines, 
twine, thread, necdles, 1 dor. parchment, 2 Ib. inkponder, 
1B pieces cloth, for clothing the mon, 1 piece Lue cloth, 
being ctothing for John Sampson, constable of the castle, 
2 chuplainy and 1 clerk, 100) ells linen, 30 fur-skins for 
reat-coats for the servants of the King’s household, station 
ed in sid garrison, 4 lamb skins for houds for the use of 
said constable, chaplains, and 1 clerh, 240 pair shoes, and 
500 lls canvas, # 

* It is very probable that Edward had evidence in his 
possession of the commission of regency he had granted 

* The above goods were sent by Joba the son of Walter, 
master of the veel oaed the Godale of Bevery. 
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delivered over 10 the Papal Nancio, with liberty to 
dispove of him and his English possessions as the 
Pontiff thought proper. It is possible that the re~ 
nnnciation of the guardianship on the part of Wal- 
lace, conduced a4 much es any thing elee to Ba- 

and it is likely that the crafty usurper 
conceived the measure might distract the regency, 
Dy exciting anew the jealous competition among the 
former claimants of the crown. If this were hia ine 
tention he murt have felt grievously disappointed 
on learning that the regents, awes!, no donbt, by the 
watchfulness and influence of the late Guardian, 
continaed to act in concert, and had even laid siege 
to the etrong castle of Stirling, which be had been 
at euch pains to repair and provision. The vi- 





to Wallace. ‘The Englixt monnrch had too many secret 
emissarics in Scotland, to remain lung iguorant of a matter 
of such importance. What Baliol migh’ say to the contrary 
would therefore moet with hile credit ; and his apparent 
uplicity, no doubt, prompted the falloning remark, which, 
prc 2 to Walingham, Exlward made use of, on de- 
livering hin to the Nuneio. «J sead him to the Pope ax 
G periured man, aud a seduces of the people.” 

+ Independent of all the difficulties which Wallace had 
tocncounter in the Low couutry, the turbulent state of 
the Highlands prevented him from receiving any assist 

eof consequence from that quart 
there seemed 10 convider their intore 1 
‘nected with the safety or independence of the Lowlanders ; 
and Uicy carried on their feuds with as inch inveteracy, as 
if no foreign enemy bad been in the country We find, that 
‘“* shout the year 1299, there was an ineurtection made ® 
gainst the Earl of Row, by some of the people of that 
Prosince, inhabiting the mountains called Clan-Iver-Clan- 
ie wed Raper ‘The Eariuf Ross made such 
diligence, that he apprehended their captain, and imprisen. 
cd him at Drogwall P which 00 incened the ighlanders, 
what they pursued the Est! of Itoss's second son, at Bale 
Hegowen, took him, snd carried him along prisoner with 
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gour with which the operstions against this for- 
‘treaa were cartied on, soon compelled the besieged 
to despatch messengers to Edward to acquaint 
him with their situation; and fully aware of the 
importance of the place, and determined to relieve 
is, the latter assembled his army at Berwick early 
in November. His barons, however, be found in- 
tractable. Certain charters had not been confirm- 
ed, and certain lands in Scotland had been gifted 
‘away to strangera without their consent, and con« 
trary to his engagements; in consequence of which 
they resolutely refused to proceed beyond Berwick, 
alleging, among other canses, the impolicy of un= 
dertaking a campaign beset with eo many dangers, 
at such aa advanced season of the year. Edward 
and his barons were slike obstinate, and the latter 
retired in dudgeon ; while he, in the same humour, 
marched forward with the remains of hia army to 


them, thinking thereby to get thoir captain relieved. ‘The 
Montoes and the Dingwalls, with some others of the Ean} 
of Hoss bis dependere, gathered their forces, and pur 
the Highlanders with all diligence; so, overtuking them a 
Beallogh-ne-broig, between Ferrindonci! and Lockibrime, 
there ensued a cruel battle, well foughten on cither side. 
The Clan-Ivcr-Cianstali-wigh and Clan-Leaive, wero ale 
‘most utterly extingushed, The Monroes had a sorrowful 
victory, with a great loss of their men; and cared back 
agsin the Earl of Ross his son. The Laird of Kildun, 
was there slain with scren score of the surname of Ding- 
wall. Divers of the Monroes were slain in the conflict 5 
and among the rest, there were killed eleven of th house 
of Foulis, that were to succeed one another; so that the 
succession of Foulis fell unto a child then lying in his 
evadle. For which service the Danl of Rows gave diver. 
lands to the Momocs and Dingwalls. ""—Cunfl. ts of the 
clans. 
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the relief of Stirling. He had not, however, pro- 
ceeded far, before he became sequainted with the 
numbers and formidable position occupied by the 
Scots. Thus circumstanced, he retraced his steps, 
and allowed the garrison to negociate a surrender ;" 
in consequence of which, the castle was shortly after 
given up to Lord Soulis, one of the Regents, who 
placed it under the charge of Sir William Olifant, 
abrave kuight, who proved himself in avery re- 
pect deserving of the trast reposed in bim. 

John Camyn, the other Regent, in said to have 
slo gained advantages over the enemy, and to 
have, in other respects, conducted himself 00 as 
in a great mensore to efface the remembrance of 
hie former offences. Indeed, 80 well pleased were 
the generality of his countrymen with his proceed~ 
‘ings on the commencement of the regency, that 
we find some of the old historians applying to him 
the epithet of the “ Gude Scottismon.” From 
‘this circumstance, some have supposed, that John 
Cumyn, the Regent here alladed to, was not the 
same who behaved with such treachery at the bat 
tle (of Falkirk. In dus opinion they at first sight 
appear to be countenanced by Wyntown, who 
styles him “ Jhon Comyn, that was Jhon Co- 


* In the Wardrobe Account, 28th Edward 1, there is 
an entry of Gr. Sd. paid to Ralph de Kyrhoy, the messen= 

er aby brought to the King the conditions and surren- 
Ee of Siting. The folloning otire respecting this ine 
tended eapedition appears in the same document. « To 
a monk of Durban, to carry St Cuthbert's banner into 
Scotland, whin the King intended to go in person to 
aaine the siege ut Stirling Castle, 20 days at 1s. per day.” 
‘One of the *cats of Lieverly College had &d. per day for 
gecrying St Joba's boner, aad UO. per day to cary 
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smgn's son;” bot, it mast be recollected thet there 
were three Cumyns of the name of John, father, 
son, and grandson. 

The gleam of popularity which at this time 
shone out upon Cumyn, ia not to be wondered st, 
Placed in a situation desirable, on account of the 
prospect it opened up to his smmbition—and which 
be could only retain by line of policy in unison 
with the spirit of liberty which bis predecessor 
had infused into the people—he not only ex- 
erved himeelf agsinst the common enemy, but 
ured every effort in hie power to gain the affer- 
tions of his countrymen. His large possessions 
and great wealth, which, it ie eaid, were never e- 
qualled by those of any family in Scotland, enabled 
him to relieve the people from various imposts ne- 
cessury for the support of the government: while 
the applications which the Regency made to France, 
for troops to assiet them in the defence of their 
independence, were answered by supplies of grain 
and wine, which, being a boon, were sold out to 
the people at balf their current value. 

Thin procedure would no doubt ensure him the 
good opinion of that clase of his countrymen, who 
could not see the high price, which, in a national 
point of view, was paid for the comforts thus pro= 
cured them. The more thinking party, however, 
saw through the policy of France, in thus attempt- 
ing ta cajole the Scote with a few cargoes of wine, 
instead of fuliilling the terms of the treaty, offen- 
sive and defensive, that existed between them. 
From the dissatiefaction which this condact, on the 
part of their allies, occasioned among the Scottish 
nobility, it was determined to send commissioners 
to France, to demand that assistance which they 
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were bound to afford; and, if unsuccessful, they 
‘were instructed to proceed to Rome, and lay their 
grievances at the feet of the Apostolic Father, and 
to solicit his interference to restrain the English 
monarch from renewing his aggressions upon their 
country. 
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CHAPTER VL 


XDWARD AGAIY INV ADFS SCOTLAND, =-AIEGE OF CARLAYEROCK, 
WMIDCLLLANZOUS Occ CRANCES DURING THE SIEGE. 


‘Tue accounts which Edward was daily receiving 
of the progress of the Scots, determined him to 
renew hostilities, as soon aa circumstances would 
permit, Having regained the good will of hie ba- 
Tons, by a gracious compliance with their demands, 
by writs tested, on December 1299, he sum 
moned all who owed him military service in Eng- 
land and elsewhere, to attend at Carlisle on the 
feast of the nativity of Jobn the Baptist. 

1300, “ On the day appointed,” (Jet July), 
says an eye-witness, * “ the whole host was ready, 
and the good King, with hie household, then set 
forward against the Scots, not in coats and sur- 
costa, but on powerful and cootly chargers, and, 


* Walter of Exeter, an historical bard, who accomps- 
nied the expedition, and of whose interesting work on the 
siege of Carlavetock Castle, written in old Norman French, 
an admirable tranvstion has been givea to the public, with 
notesand valuable biographical sketches, by Nicholas Hare 
ris Nicolas, Eag. 9 name highly spprecisied by all who 
have any taste for the plessures atising from antiquarian 
research, 


G2 
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thes they might not be taken by surprise, well and 


securely armed. 

“ There were many rich caparisone embroider- 
ed on silks and satins; many 9 besutiful penon 
fixed to a lance; and many a banner displayed. 

“ And efar off was the noise heard of the neigh- 
ing of horses ; mountains and vallies were every 
where covered with eumpter-horees and waggona 
with provisions, and sacks of tents and pavilions, 

“ And the days were long and fine. They pro- 
conse by easy journeys, arranged in four squa- 

8. 


‘The first squadron was led by Heury de Lacy, 
Earl of Lincoln. * 

The second was under John, Earl of Warren 
and Surrey. 

King Edward conducted the third equadron 
himself, and, says the fore-mentioned author, 
“brought up the rear so closely snd ably, thet 
none of the others were left bebind. In hia ban- 
ner were three leoparda courant of fine gold, set 
on red; fierce, haughty, and cruel; thus placed, to 
signify, that, like them, the King is dreadful fierce, 
and proud to his enemies, for his bite is slight to 
none who inflame his anger; not but his kindness 
ia goon rekindled towards such as seek hia friend- 
ship or submit to hie power.” ‘This part of his 
character, the Seots would not call in question. 

The fourth equadron was led by “ Prince Ed- 
ward, a youth of seventeen years, and bearing 
arms for the firet time. He was a well-propor- 
tioned and handsome person, of a courteous dispo- 
sition, and intelligent ; and desirous of finding an 


© See Appendia, I. 
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occasion to display his prowess. He managed his 
steed wonderfully well, aud bore with a blue label 
the arma of the good King his father.” John de St 
John, an experienced warrior, was in cloae attend- 
ance upon the Prince, ready to instruct him in 
what his duty required. 

Eighty-seven of the most illustrious vassale of 
the Crown of England, with their retainers, were 
in this array, including kuights of Bretagne, Lor- 
raine, and renegades of Scotland, among whom 
we find Alexander de Baliol, brotber to the King 
of Scots, Patrick, Earl of Dunbar, and his aon, 
Sir Simon Frazer, Henry de Graham, and Richard 
Siward. This formidable and splendid assemblage 
of feudal power, which completely filled the road 
from Newcastle, halted about nine miles south of 
Dumfries, for the purpose of besieging the Castle 
of Carlaverock, a stronghold belonging to Herbert 
Maxwell, chief of a powerful border clan of that 
name, and who had refused to surrender to a anm- 
mons which Edward bad sent forward. The siege 
of this place has been passed over, or very slight- 
ly noticed, by the historians of both countries, 
Langtoft merely saye— 

« A pouere hamlete toke, 
‘The Castelle Karelauerok, *— 
passing over, in this brief manner, 8 siege which 
not only engaged the attention of the King, but 
also interrupted the progress of his whole army. 

The account which ia given by Walter of Exe- 
ter, is not only valuable from ite being the only 
well-anthenticated description extant, by an eye- 
witness of the leaguer of any of the Scottish fast- 
neases during this period, but also from its being 
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extretnely interesting, by the minuteness of its de~ 
tails, and the ic manner in which the author 
bas pourtrayed the appearance and demeanoar of 
the combatants, It would be doing the reader in- 
jostice to prevent it to him otherwise than in the 
Nervons, elegant, and appropriate language of the 
scoomplished translator. 

 Carlaverock was so strong a castle, that it did 
not fear a siege, therefore the King came bimeelf, 
‘because it would not consent to surrender. Bat 
it was always farnished for its defence, whenever 
it was required, with wen, engines, end provisions. 
Tew shape wos like that of a shield ; for it had on- 
Ty thres sides al] round, with o tower in each 
angle; but one of them was a double one, so high, 
no long, and so large, that ander it was the gate, 
with a draw-bridge, well made and strong, and a 
wnfficiency uf other defences. t had geod walls, 
and good ditches filled to the edge with water; 
and I believe there never was seen a castle more 
boustifully situated ; for at once could be seen the 
Triah sea towarde the west, and to the north a fine 
country, nerrounded by an arm of the sea, so that 
No creature born could approsch it on two sides, 
without putting himeelf ia danger of the sea. 

“ Towards the south it wan not easy, because 
there were numerous dangerous defiles of wood, 
sand marshes, and ditches, where the sea is on each 
pide of it, and where the river reaches it; and 
therefore it was necessary for the host to approsch 
it towarde the east, where the hill slopes, 

“ And in that place by the King’s commands, 
his battalions were formed into three, as they were 
to be quartered ; then were the banners arranged, 
when oue might observe many a warrior exercis- 
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ing his horee: and there appeared threa thousand 
brave men at arms; then might be seen gold and 
silver, and the nobleat and best of all rich colours, 
‘0 aa entirely to illamivate the valley ; consequently, 
thoee of the castle, on seeing us arrive, might, as I 
well believe, deem that they were in greater peril 
than they could ever before remember. Andaa soon 
ay we were thus drawn up, we were quartered by 
the Marshall, and then might be seen honses built 
without carpenters or masons, of many different 
fashions, and many a cord stretched, with white 
and coloured cloth, with many pins, driven into 
the ground, many a large tree cat down to make 
nts; and leaves, herbs and flowers gathered in 
the woods, which were strewed within ; and then 
our people took up their quarters. 

“ Soon afterwards, it fortunately happened, that 
the navy arrived with the engines and provisions ; 


* For the sake of illustration, we eubmit the following 
items, taken from the wardrobe account of Fdward I. for 
the yesr 1300, being part of the expenses incurred in the 
siege of Carlaverock :— 


Extract from Waedrube Account, Edward J., 1299-1300, 
Account of Ade de Glasam, Carpenter, (p. 267+) 


For hire of 7 carriages, for conveying a cer- 
tain engine, helonging 10 tbe Castle of Loclie 
auabea, from thenee to the Castle of Carla- 
verock, fur the use of the King’s army, em- 
plosed in the siege of thnt castles via, 

5 carriages for 7 lays, from } 





Gth July ae bk id 
‘carriages for 4 ays, fiom ( For cach 


‘heh uly cartinge Li i 6 


Carry over Lt 1 6 
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tnd then the footmen began to march agaist the 
castle; then might be seen stones arrows, and 
qauresax, to fly among them; but so effectually 
did those within exchange their tokens with thove 
without, that in one short hour there wore many 


Brought over Tot 3 6 
4 days of » amith and his awistant, em. 
ployed in the Castle of Lochmaben re~ 
Palog mid ngne, ado) —wnge 
it, 4 


of assistant os 4 
Coals furnished for said repairs 0 1 0 
Hire of one srtitleeyman for one 


day, making a band or strap 
forsaid engine at Cariererock 0 04 


Paid for delivering said engine at Skyn- 
bumes, and patting ion board x vee 
eel for Lochmabess . o40 


Paid at Damfries, 24 Nov. 10 2 


Account of Stephen Banyng, Shipmaster, (p. 272.) 


For freight of a certain engine from Skynbur- 
new to Carlaverork—master’s wages for 2 
days, from July 10, at 6d. a dayen10 ses. 
men at 6d. 0 day - + Logo 





Account of Richard de Geyton, Master of the Nicholas de 
Geyton, (p. 273.) 
For freight of 90 bullocks (carcot’ boum) to 
Carlaverock. for the use of the garrison of 
Durfiies Castle—wages of self aud 5 sea- 


men for 8 days atthe above rate = - = LO 14 0 
Tiotage between Kirkcudbright and Castave 
rock, for that time o20 


Low 0 
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persons wounded and mszimed, and I know not 
bow many killed. 

“ When the men-at-arms saw that the footmes 
hed sustained such losses who had begun the at- 
tack, many ran there, many lesped bere, and ma- 
ny used atch haste to go, ‘at they did not deign 
to speak to any one. Then might there be seen 
auch kind of stones thrown as if they would beat 
hate and helmets to powder, and break shields and 
targeta in pieces ; for te kill and wound was the 
game at which they played, Great shouts arose 
among them, when they perceived that any mie- 
chief occurred. 

“ There, fret of all, I saw the good Baren 


Account of William Botercl, Master of the Grace of God 
of Boss, (p. 274) 


For freight of 5 wns of wine (dolie) from 
Kirkcadbright to Carlaverock—wages of self 
and 7 seamen for 10 days, from 19th to 29th 
Angust, as above Liz 6 

'N. B.—The engagement with 30 vessels 

t during this expedition to Scotland, ap- 
‘pears to have been at the rate of 6d. a 
day for te master, and 3d, for the sea~ 
men, from 23d July till 26th September 
1300.— Admiral of the fleet, 2s. a day, 
—Captains of ships, from the ports of 
Sandwich and Dover, 1.—Chapluin of 
the fleet, wo confess sailors, 6d. a day, 

275-8.) 


"ha Robert de Wodebous, viz, (p. 229.) 


For Peter de Preston and bis 9 companions, 
mounted on horws, with fuil harness, and 
es of G60 bowmen, from Lancashire to 
Carlisle, and from Carlisle to Carlaverock, 
to join the King on 8th July, 2 - 
men at l—bowmen 2d, a day - Lizi a 
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Bertram de Montbouchier, on whose shining sil- 
ver shield were three red pitchers, with besants, 
in a black border, 

“ With him Gerard de Gondronville, an active 
and handsome bachelor. He had a shield ueither 
more nor less than vaire. These were not rest- 
ing idle, for they threw up many a stone, and suf- 
fered many a heavy blow. 

“ The first body was composed of Bretons, and 
the second were of Lorrain, of which none found 
the other tardy ; 20 that they affurded encourage- 
suent and emulation to others to resemble them, 
Then came to assai] the castle, Fitz-Marmaduke, 
with a benzer and a great and fail troop of good 
‘ant select bachelors. 

* Robert de Willoughby I saw bore gold fretty 
azure. 

“ Robert de Hamsart I saw arrive, fully pre- 
pared, with five followers, holding a red shield by 
the straps, containing three silver stars. 

“ Tlenry de Graham had his arma red as blood, 
with a white saltire and chief, on which he had 
three red eacalop shells, 

“ Thomas de Rickmont, who a second time 
collected some lances, had red armour, with & 
chief and two gemelly of gold. These did not act 
like discreet people, nor as persons enlightened 
by understanding; but as if they had been inflamed 
and blinded with pride and despair, for they made 
their way right forwards to the very brink of the 
ditch. 

« And thore af Richmont paxeed at this mo- 
ment quite to the bridge, and demanded entry ; 
they were answered with ponderous stoncs and 
comnues. Willoughby in bis advances receirod a 
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stone on the middle of hie breast, which onght to 
bave been protected by his shield, if he hud deign- 
ed to use it. 

 Fitz-Marmadnke bad undertaken to eudure 
5 much in that affair as the others could bear, for 
he was like a post ; but his banner received many 
staing, and many a rent difficult to mend. 

“ Hamaart bore himself so nobly, that from his 
shield fragments might often be seen to fy in the 
tir; for he, and those of Jtichmont, drove the 
etones upwards, aa if it were rotien, whilet those 
within defended themselves by loading their heade 
and necks with the weight of heavy blows. 

“ Those Jed by Grabam did not escape, for 
there were not above two whu returned unhurt, 
or brought back their shields entire. 

“ Then you might hear the tumult begin. With 
them were intermixed @ great body of the King’s 
followers, all of whose names, if 1 were to repeat, 
and recount their brave actions, the labour would 
be too heavy, so many were there, and so well 
did they behave. Nor would this suffice, without 
those of the retinue of the King’s son, great num- 
bers of whom came there in noble array; for 
many a ehield, newly painted, and splendidly a- 
domed, many a helmet, and many» burnished 
hat, many a rich gambezon, gamixtied with silk, 
ww and cutton, were there to be scen, of divers 

+ forms and fashions, 

© There [ saw Ralph de Gorges, a newly dub- 
bed knight, fall more than once to the ground 
from stones and the crowd, fur be was of eo 
hanghty a spirit that he would not deign to retire. 
He bad all bis harness and attire mascally of gokt 
and arure. 
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“ Those who were on the wall, Rebart de Tony 
severely harassed ; fur be had in his compeny the 
good Richard de Rokeley, who so well plied those 
within, that he frequently obliged them to retreat. 
He bad his sbield painted mascally of red and 
ermine. 

“ Adam de ls Forde mined the walls as well 
a he could, for the stones flew in and ont as 
thick as rain, by which many were dimbled. He 
bore, in clear blue, three gold lioncely rampant 
crowned. 

«The good Baron of Wigtown received such 
blows, that it was the astonishment of all that be 
‘Was not stunned ; for, without excepting any lord 
Present, none shewed 2 more resolute or unem- 
barraseed countenance. He bore, within a hordure 
indented, three gold stars on sable. 

“ Many a beary and crushing stone did he of 
Kirkbride receive, bot he placed before him a 
white shield with w green cross engrailed. So 
stoutly was the gate of the castle aseiled by him, 
that never did emith with hie hammer strike his 
iron as be and his did there. Notwithstanding 
there were showered upon them such huge stones, 
quarrels, and srrows, that with wounds snd broises 
they were so hart and exhausted, that it was with 
great difficulty they were able to retire. 

“ Bat os soon as they had retreated, he of 
Clifford, being advised of it, and like one who had. 
‘no intention that those within should have repose, 
sent bie banner there, and as many ss coald pro- 
perly escort it, with Bartholomew de Badiesmere, 
and John de Cromwell, as those who could best 

his wishes ; for whilst their breath lasted, 
none of them neglected to stoop and pick up the 
stones to throw them, and to attack. 
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« But the people of the castle would not per- 
mit them to remain there long. Badleamere, who 
all that day behaved himeelf well and bravely, bore 
on white, with a blue label a red fess between 
two gemelles, Cromwell, the brave end handsome, 
who went gliding between the stones, bore on bine, 
8 white lion rampant, donble-tailed, and crowned 
with gold; but think not that be brought it away, 
or that it was net bruised, so much was it batter 
ed and defaced by stones before he retreated. 

“ After these two, La Warde and John de Gray 
yeturned there, and renewed the attack. Those 
withia, who were fully expecting it, bent their 
bows and cross-bors, and prepered their espria- 
ealls, and kept themselves quite ready both to 
throw and to burl. 

Then the followers of my Lord of Brittany 
recommenced the assault, Serce aud daring an lions 
of the mountains, and every day improving in both 
the practice and use of arms. Their party soon 
covered the entranca of the castle, for none could 
have attacked it more fariously ; not, however, 
that it was so subdued, that those who came after 
them would not have a share in their laboure ; but 
they left more than enough for them also. 

© After these, the people of my Lord of Has 
tings aseembled there, where I saw John de Cre- 
tingaes in danger of losing a boree. When upon 
it, one came baneath pricking it with an arrow; 
hut he did not seem to be dissembling, be used 
euch hoste to atrike him. On his white shield he 
caused to be depicted & red chevron, with three 
mullets. 

« He who bore a dancette and billets of gold 
en bine, John Deiscourt by name, rushed on to 
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the aseanlt, and there extremely well performed 
his duty, 

bd Twas algo a fine sight to see the good bro- 
thers of Berkeley receiving numerons blows; and 
the brothers Basset likewise, of whom the eldest 
bore thus,—ermine, a red chief indented, charged 
with three gold mullets; the other, with three 
shells ; found the passages straitened. Those with- 
in continually relieved one another ; for always as 
one became fatigued, another returned fresh and 
stout; and, notwithstanding such assaults were made 
upon them, they would not surrender, but 60 de- 
fended themselves, that they resisted those who 
attacked, all that day end night, and the next day 
wntil tierce. But their courage was considerably 
depressed during the attack, by the brother Ro- 
bert, who sent mumerous stones from the robinet, 
without cessation, from the dawn of the preceding 
day until the evening. Moreover, on the other 
side, he was erecting three other engines, very 
Jango, of great power, and very destructive, which 
eut down and cleave whatever they etrike. For- 
tiGed town, citadel, nor barrier—nothing is pro- 
tected from their strokes. Yet thoae withia did 
not flinch, anti some of them were slain ; bat then 
ach begaa to repent of his obstinacy, and to be 
dismayed. The pieces fell ia such manner, where- 
ever the stones entered, that when they struck si- 
ther of them, neither iron cap nor wooden target 
could save him from 3 wound, 

“ And when they saw that they could not bold 
out any longer, or endure more, the companions 
begged for peace, and put out a pennon; but he 
that displayed it was shot with an arrow, by some 
archer, through the hand into the face; then be 
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begged that they wonld do ne more to him, for 
they will give up the castle to tho King, and 
throw themselves upon his mercy. And the mar- 
sha! and constable, who always remained on the 
spot, at that notice forbad the assault, and these 
surrendered the castle to them.” 

‘The besieged, who bad thue retarded the pro- 
gress of thin mighty host, were now passed in re- 
view before Edward, and, including all ranks, 
were found to amount to “ sixty men," “who 
were,” says our autbor, “ beheld with much as- 
tonishment. "— They were all kept and guarded, 
till the King commanded that life and limb should 
be given them, aad ordered to each of them a new 

‘ment:” “ Bat this account of the trestment of 

¢ prisoners,” says Mr Nicolas, “ differs entirely 
from that in the Chronicle of Lenercost, where 
it is said that many of them were hung.” 

The banner of Edward now waved on the bat- 
dlement of Carleverock Castle, along with those of 
St Edmond, St George, St Edward, Sir John 
Segrave, the Earl of Hereford, and that of Lord 
Clifford, to whom Edward hed altel it in charge. 
‘The army then proceeded on their march, * 


* See Appendix, K. 
He 
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CHAPTER VII. 


WINCHELARS, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY, BEANS 4 HULL 
PROM THLE POPE, IN TITh ENGLISH CAMP BEFORE CARLAVE- 





‘TURES 4 VRENCH TIRATE.—NOTICES OF LONGURVILLE, 


Wutte the English army were encamped before 
Carlaverock, Winchelsea, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, arrived with s bull, directed to Edward, 
from the Pope. 

The application which, as bas already been stat- 
ed, the Scottish commissioners were instructed to 
make to King Philip for the stipulated assistance 
having at first been evaded, and afterwards finally 
refused—the embarrassing situation of hia own af- 
fairs affording him @ plausible pretext for with- 
holding the aid necessary for the relief of bis al- 
Tiee—the Scots, according to their instractions, 
proceeded to lay their complaints before the Court 
of Rome. Boniface listened with complacency 
to their grievances, and readily undertook to in 
terpose his authority in their behalf. For thia 
purpose, he addressed to Edward s letter of ed- 
monition, exhorting bim to desist from any further 
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atsempts to mubvert the liberties of a kingdom over 
which he had no lawful claim. The gronndlesa 
‘aature of the pretensions he had set up, the Pon- 
tiff proceeded, at considersble length, to explain 
being, no doubt, enabled to do so, frum the infor- 
mation furnished him by the commissionera. Among 
other matters, he reminded him, that the mere cir- 
cumstance of his having negotiated with the Scots, 
for the marriage of bis son with the heiress of Scot- 
land, must prove fatal to any plea he might ad- 
vance in favour of his being the feudal lord of that 
Kingdom, a he would find no one weak enongh 
to believe that he would have submitted to nego- 
ciate, when he had a right to command. “ He 
also,” says a respectable historian, “ mentioned 
several striking facts which fell within the com- 
pase of Edward's own knowledge, particularly that 
Alexander, when he did homage to the King, 
openly snd expressty declared in his presence, that 
he swore fealty not for his crown, but for the 
lands which he held in England; and the Pope's 
letter might have passed for a reasonable one, bad 
he not subjoined bis own claim to be liege lord of 
Scotland, a claim which hsd not once been heard 
of, bat which, with a singular confidence, he ase 
serted to be full and entire, and derived from the 
Inost remote antiquity.” This letter Boniface con- 
cluded, by exhorting him, in his name, to vet at 
liberty all those ecclesiastics and others helonging 
to the country whom he had imprisoned, and to 
remove all officers he had appointed to places of 
trast in the kingdom, contrary to the wishes of 
the people; directing him, if he conceived he had 
still euy reasons to allege in support of hia preten- 
sions, to send persons properly authorized to Rome, 
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where ke, the Pope, wonld hear the cise, and 
within six montha give an impartial decision. To 
these exhortations the Archbishop added his own, 
urging, among other things, the propciety of his 
yielding obedience to so sacred an authority, ob- 
serving, that Jerwealem would not fail to protect 
her citizens, and to cherish, like Mount Zion, 
those who trusted in the Lord. At the couclu- 
ion of this address, which was made in the pre- 
sence of Prince Edward and the assembled nobles, 
the King became furious, and with a great oath 
exclaimed, “ I will not be silent or at rest, either 
for Mount Zion or for Jerasalem, but, s8 long as 
there is breath in my nostrils, 1 will defend what 
all the world knows to be my right.” On calmer 
reflection, however, he exw the necessity of re- 
tuming a milder saswer to the admonition of bie 
adviser, in which be promised to consult his par- 
Jiament, and wend messengers to Rome to acquaint 
his Spiritaal Father with the result of their de- 
Tiberations. 
In & parliament assembled some time after at 
Lincoln, the Pope's bull was submitted to the con- 
sideration of the English Barons ; and in bie reply, 
Edward attempted to prove the superiority of Eng- 
Jend by historical facts, deduced from the 
of Brutus the Trojan, who, he eaid, founded the 
British mouarchy in the age of Eli and Samuel. 
He then supports his position by all the events 
which pressed in the island before the the arrival 
of the Romana: And, after laying great atress on 
the extensive dominions and the heroic victorios 
of King Arthur, he vouchsafes at last to descend to 
the time of Edward the Eider, from which period he 
‘has chosen to begin his claim of superiority. He 
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asserts it as 8 fact notorious, and confirmed by the 
records of antiquity, that the English monarchs 
had often conferred the kingdom of Scotland on 
their own subjecta—had dethroned those vassal- 
Kinga when unfaithful to them, and had substi- 
tuted others in their stead. He displays, with 
great pomp, the full and complete homage which 
‘Williem had done to Heary I1.—withoat mention- 
ing the formal abolition of that extorted deed by 
King Richard, and the renunciation of all futaro 
claims of the same nature. Yet in this paper he 
begins with a solemn appes! to the Almighty, the 
searcher of hearts, for his own firm persuasion of 
the justice of his claim ; and no Jess than a hon- 
dred and four barons, assembled in parliament ot 
Lincoln, concurred in maintaining before the Pope, 
under their seals, the validity of the pretensions. 
At the same time, they took care to inform Boni- 
face, that although they had justified their cause 
before him, they did not acknowledge him us their 
judge: the crown of England was free and pove- 
reigo : they had eworn to maintain all ita preroga- 
tives ; and would never permit the King himeelf, 
were he willing, to relinquish its independence. 
‘Edward, on leaving Carlaverock, now advanced 
into Galloway, and took several castles in that pro- 
vince. He appears to have been at Lochroieton 
on the 17th July, and at Kirkeadbright on the 
22d of same month. On 29th August he retorn- 
ed to Carlaverock. He was at Dumfries on the 
24th October, and again et Carlaverock on the 
lot November. * His own operations appear, on 


* Soe account of the King’s progress, page OT of Re- 
marks oa Wardrobe Account of Edward 1. 
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this occasion, to have been in s great measure 
oenfiaed to the south of Scotland. + Detach- 
meats of his army, however, extended themselves 
in different directions ; and various conflicts took 
place between them and the Scottish guerilla par- 
ties under Wallace. A atroag division of jtho 


+ ‘The following items, which appoar in the above Ace 
count for 1300, as baving reference to this campaign, and 
to the manner ia which Edward was employed, may be 
interesting to some of our readers. 

Donation to Henry de Cornwall, wounded by tho 
Scots near Columtach, in Galloway. " For his return and 
medicines, by the hands of William de Toulase, who lent 
him the money, one half merk (dimidium marce.) 

To a stabloboy, hurt by one of the King's horses wt 
Kirkcudbright, fie shillings. 


Aims and Offerings at Scottish Chapels, 


‘Tth Joly.—-At the sttar of St Nicholas, 7., and St 
Thomas the Archbisbop, 7s—in the parish chnrch of 


Applogarth. 
10th July At the gh altar of the Frias Mivors, 
Dumfries, 7s. and 16th, 7. 

18th July.—Do. of bis own chapel of Carlaverock, at St 
Thomas, 7. 

At the bigh alter, Ki priory, sud in his 
chapel there, July 19th, 7s. 5 Ton na 22d, 7a; 25th, 75 
27th, 7s, 

29th August—At his own chapel Catlaverock, 7s. 

Tn his own chapel at Dumfries, Cctnber 24th, for 
news tt the Scaty 7s; 28th, 7%, ; November Ist, 7a; 
and November 3d, at bis own altar at Carlaverock, 7s. 

L4th Oct, At his own, chapel (Hol), for the report he 
heard of the success of the men-st-arme of the Castle 
wf Roxburgh, 7, 

‘There is also, in the same year, an offering at the high 
Altar of the Royal Chapel of Westminster, for good news 
against the Scots; and S¢. 10s. 10c. for 190 masses in 
ane of different saints, by the King’s chaplains, both 

land and Scotland, between November 20th, 1290, 
tad fovemmber 10h, 1900. 
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English army, commanded by the Earl of War- 
ren, advanced also 2s far as Irvine, and came in 
contact with the Scottish forces, headed by the 
Regents. The field was keenly contested for some 
time ; but the Scots were at last compelled to fall 
beck before the repeated charges of their more 
mumerous opponents. Another portion of the Eng- 
Tish army laid waste Clydesdale; and after de- 
stroying Bothwell, advanced to Lesmahago—to 
the Abbey church of which, a number of the in- 
habitants bad fled for safety. Thia sanctuary, 
however, according to tredition, did not avail them. 
‘Their merciless imvadera set fire to the sacred 
edifice, and many of the Scots perished miserably 
in the flames. Daring the etration of this 
tragic act, Wallace, who followed the tract of the 
destroyers, was forced, it is anid, to conceal bim- 
et ay eee ee oe ene ee 
arity, care/ watching, is scouts, 
motions of the pbs This pf still goes by 
his name, and is pointed out by the country peo- 
ple as an object of curiosity to strangers. 

‘While this warfare was carrying on by his de- 
tached squadrons, Edward was concerting mea- 
sures for permsnently srmexing to his own domi- 
uions, the district he had overran. For this pur- 
pose, he employed numerous bodies of bis own 
subjects, in repairing and fortifying the different 
Places of strength which had surrendered to his 
farms; and the reluctance of the Seots to assist in 
the subjugation of their country, appears evident 
from bis being compelled to bring labourers, at a 
considerable expense, from the nosthem counties 
of England. « 


© ‘The curious reader may perhaps take some interest in 
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A large portion of the provisions required for his 
troops be neeme also to have been under the neces- 
sity of bringing from Ireland. Between Whitcha- 
ven and Carlaverock we find William de Torni,mas- 
ter of a vessel belonging to the Isle of Man, em- 


ployed in carrying flour for the supply of the army. 


the following notices of the workmen employed about these 
fortresses, and the rate of wages they received for their la- 


bour, They are taken from the Wardrobe 


Account, 


‘The authenticity of the document is unquestionable, 


Repairs st Lochmaben, October 1500, 
Octr, 24, Hire of 44 ditehers rores) from 
the neigh! ‘of Lochmaben, 
(including one overseer at 6 pen- 
nies adsy) foroneday -L. 
25, Da. of 34 do. (including one over- 
seer at 6 penniet a day) for 3 days 
31. Do of 50 do. (including 3 overseers 
wt 6 penniet each per day) for 4 
days - - - 
Nov. 2. Doof one manager, at 6 pennics a 
day, and 178 ditchers including 9 
‘overseers from the county of Nor 
thumberland, for 5 days = 
Paid William of Lochmaben, over- 
scer, and 25 labourers from the 
neighbourhood of Lochmaben, for 
5 days (from 27th of Oct.) 
Nov, 2 Hire of 76 labourers from Cumber- 
land, including 4 overscers as a- 
dove, by the King’s order (ad man- 
datum Regis) for day = 
Do of 41ven inspecting the work of 
said ditchors, from 25d till 50th 
October, 8 days, ot 4 pennies a day 
each 


Do of 7 women helping to clean the 
ditches for one day (Oct, 24) at 1 
peice ee 


0 8 0 


owe 


174 


415 0 


ob 6 


ois 4 
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In the wardrobe account there is also an entry, * 
from which it may be inferred, that the deatrac- 
tion of the mills formed part of the system which 


Do-for9 women (Oct. 27)5 daysat fa, OS 4a 
Jo. for 10 ‘Det, 28, 
Do. for 14 fost 29. as shove 0. 2045 
Do. for25 (Oct. 30.) os K 
Extra gratification to said ditchers, 

being King’s bounty - 157 
Carriage of workmen's tools from 

‘Northumberland, through Carlisle 

toDumfies “= - - 0100 
‘Hire of 2 smiths from said county, 

from 17th Oct. till Nor, Ist, 16 

days, at 4 pennies a day - lie 


Lis 4 ik 
Amount paid to Henry Braundeston, for Ade de St E0- 
‘munds—See page 209 of Wardrobe Account. 


Hire of 2 men employed in Inglewood-forest, making 
charcoal for the smiths, 4 days, 2s. . 


* Paid Simon Kingesmap, master of the Margaret of 
Kipavene, for freight of 50 quarters of wheat from Kirk- 
cudbright to Dublin, to be ground there, and carriage of 
the same to Ayr, for the use of the King's army in that 
Place— Wages for self and 12 seamen, from 2, till 15. Aus 





gust, both included, 13 days - - L290 
To the same, for pilotage of said vetsel - © 6 8 
Leis 8 


Paid Wewmund Gegge, of the Savoy of Tynemouth, 
freight of 143 quarters of wbeat, from Kirkeudbright to 
‘Whitehaven, to be ground, and carriage of the same to 
Ayr, for the King’s army in that place—Wages for self 
and 9 seamen, 5. til’ 14. August, both included, 10 
days - - . - Ll 7 6 

[N. B. Wages of master 6d. and seamen 5d, per day, 
during the expedition to Scottand in 1500.) 

Vor. I. ' 
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the Scots resorted to for the samoyance of their 
enemies. + 

‘Ae the eampeign hed hitherto bees preductive 
of no result adequate to the expense incurred, Ed- 
ward now affected to listen to the remonstrances of 
Philip and Boniface, and agreed to a trace with the 
Scots in arms against him. The negociation took 
place at Paris between the English envoys and the 
Scottish commissioners at the French court, and 
was finally ratified by Edward at Dumfries on the 
30th October 1300, when he expressed himself 
highly offended with the English envoys for al 
lowing Baliol’s name, as King of Scotland, to sp- 
pear in the treaty. This truce was to last from 


Average wages per day. vir, 
4 


Labourers. . . Carpenters . = 4d, 
== ie aa Smiths ae = 
ore. Boys, ar . 
Muon.) .) . 4d cs 
Prices of Onts per quarter, 
1900. Jan, At Holdermes .  . 29, p. 212 
— July. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne . 9, 6d. pS 


Price of Wheat per quarter, 
1300. June. At Cawode, near York ts, Pp. 108 
Prices in Scotland in 1288, 
‘Onte 4d, and Bear 8d, and 10d, per boll Wheet 16d, 
and 20d, * 


t From the following entry in the Wardrobe Account, it 
‘would appear, that in this expedition the English were pro= 
vided with nets for fishing in the rivers and lakes of Seot- 
Tend Reginald Janctori pro 2 exth'empl, per ipnem ad 
Piscandum in repariis et stagnis in parlibus Scocie ad. opus 
Regis per manus proprias, oud Kirkudbright.” 46 2d. 

Vide Wordrobe Account for the year 1300 P. 65. 
© Teas been already stated (page 29 of val. L), bat the mo- 
ney of both countries wan of equal value at this Gime. 
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Hallowmss to Whiteunday ; * and in consequence 
ef it, all the Englieh troops except those in 

eon were withdrawn from Seotisnd and disbanded. 
Edward then summoned his parliament at Lincoln, 
and returned the answer to Boniface to which we 
have already alluded. 

1801. After the conclusion of the treaty, 
Wallace is supposed to have gone on a visit to 
France, in consequence of the repeated invitations 
of Philip, who wes no doabt anxious to behold a 
man whose name had become familiar at every 
court in Enrope, and whoeo exertions in his own 
country had 20 often relieved himself from the hoe- 
tile visits of the King of England. 

On his way, the vessel in which he had embark- 
ed along with a few select friends, is said to have 
been attacked by a noted pirate of the name of 
Longueville, at that time the terror of the sens, 
and the Pac] Jones of his day. After « desperate 
conflict, ‘Wallace and hia party succeeded in board- 
ing the enemy ; and Longueville, being vanquished 
in a personal combat with Wallace, surrendered at 
discretion. The gallant manner, however, in which 
he acted during the fight, gained him the esteem 
of our hero, who subsequently discovered that he 
was 4 French nobleman, and, at one time, high in 
favour at court, but who had fallen under the dia- 
pleasure of the King, in consequence of having killed 
‘A knight in the royal presence ; for which offence bis 
‘estates were forfeited, and himeelf banished fromthe 
kingdom. Smartiog under these indignities, be bad 
‘commenced 8 system of piracy, for which be waa 
outlawed, and every aveaue to the royal clemency 


* Wyatown, 
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abut against him. Wallace, on arriving at Paris, 
found himself ao well received by the French 
monarch—who no doubt expected his assistance 
aguinst the English in Guienne—thet he ventured 
to eolicit, and, after some difficulty, obtained a 
pardon for Longueville, who had accompanied 
him to Poris in disguise. 

Various stories are told of the adventures of 
Wallace in France; but us the histories of that 
country are in general silent regarding them, most 
of our authors have considered them fabulous; 
and some even carry their incredulity so far aa 
to doubt of his ever having been there. But as 
he appears evidently, on one or more occasions, 
to have withdrawa himself from Scotland, and os 
those writers who doubt of his being in France 
have not secounted for the chasms that his ab- 
sence naturally makes in his history, nor appear 
to,have anything to urge against hia visite to that 
country but their doubts; we cannot allow unsap- 
Ported miagivings to stand in opposition to the re- 
corded testimony of ancient writers, who ought 
to have known more of traneactious near their 
own days than authors who wrote many ages 
after them—perticularly ss the circumstance in 
question could serze no political ar party purpose 
at the time ; and of course, could afford no tempta- 
tion for mis-statement. We may sleo remark, 
that the adventure with Longueville is corrobo- 
rated by traditions still existing in the country, as 
well ua by the fact of a family in Scotland, not 
jong extinct, having derived their pedigree from 
that brave man ; who, according to the law of arms 
in those days, thought himeelf bound to follow the 
fortunes of his conqueror. Longueville is said to 
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4nave avovenpanied Wallace to Scotland, where be 
hed lands assigned him; and the following no- 
tice in the Statistical Account of the parish of 
Kinfeeme, goes a considerable way to catablich 
Me of Kins hep srge ad word, otal 

9 18 a ald sword, y 
made about five hundred years ago, and to be 
wed by both hands. It is shaped tike s broad- 
aword, snd is five feet nine inches long, two and 
sad a half inches broad at the hil, and of a propor- 
tiouable thickness, with a round knob at the up- 
per end, near eight inches in circumference. This 
terrible weapon beara the name of Charteris's 
Sword, and probably belonged to Sir Thomes 
Charteris, commonly called Thomas de Longue- 
ville, once proprietor of the estate of Kinfanos. 
Sir Thomas Charteris, alias Longueville, wos a 
native of France, end of an ancient family in that 
country. If credit can be given to accounts of 
such remote dates, when be was at the court of 
Philip le Bel, in the end of the thirteenth centary, 
he had a dispute with, and killed a French noble- 
man, in the King’s presence. He escaped, but 
was refased pardon, 

“ Having for several years infested the seas as 
pirate, known by the name of the Red Reiver, 
from the colour of the fiags he carried on bis ship, 
in May 1301 or 1302 (by Adamson’s chronvlogy), 
Sir William Wallace, in hia way to France, en- 
countered and took bim prisoner. At Wellace’s 
intercession, the French King conferred on him a 
pardon, and the honour of knighthood. He sc- 
companied Wallace on his return to Scotland, and 
was ever after his faithful friend, and aiding in his 

12 
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loits. Upon thet hero's being betrayed and 
pe to England, Sir Thomas Charteris retired 
to Lochmaben, where he remained till Robert 
Bruce began to aswert his right to the crown of 
Scotland. He joined Bruce, and was, if we may 
believe Adamson, who refers to Barbour, * the 
firet who followed that King into the water, at the 
taking of Perth, January 8, 1313. 

% Bruce rewarded his bravery by giving him 
Janda in the neighbourhood of Perth, which appear 
to be those of Kinfauns, snd which continued in 
the family of Charteria for many years. It is to 
thin ancient knight, and to the antique sword 
above-mentioned, that Adamson refers in these 
lines (Book VI.) of hia ‘ Muses Threnodie :' 

* Kiufauns, which famous Longoveit 

Sometime did hold; whose auncient sword af stele 

‘Remaines unto this day, and of that land 

Is chiefest evident."—p. 158. 


“ About forty yeara ago, upon opening the 


That tyme wes in his cumpany 
A koycht off France, wycht and hardy 5 
‘And quten he in the watyr swa 
Saw the king pass, and with him ta 


‘He saynyt him for the ferly, 
‘And said ; (A Lord! quite sall we say 
Off our lordis off Fraunce, that thai 
‘With gud morsellis fayrcis thair pawnchis, 
And will bot ete, and drynk, and dawnsis ; 
Quhen sic a knycht, and sa worthy 
As this, throw bis chewalry, 
nto sic perill has bim set, 
To wyn a wrechyt hamillet !* 
‘With that word to the dik he ran 
And our eftte the king be wan.” 
The Bruce, Bute Sext. p. 177-8 
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burying vank under the aisle of the chnrch of Kin- 
fauns, erected by this family, there waa found a 
headpiece, or kind of helmet, made of several 
falda of linen, or some strong stuff, painted over 
with broad stripes of blae and white, which seems 
to have been part of the fictitious armour wherein 
the body of Sir Thomas Longueville, or Charteris, 
had been dispowed. * 

“ Some persons of the surname of Charteris,” 
saya the editor of the Perth edition of Wallace, 
“ Jsirds of Kinfaons, and of Cuthilgounty, were 
provosta of Perth, and would make a distinguish- 
ed figure in the heroic annals of Perth, if the old 
writs of thet city were properly displayed.” 

According to the same authority, there were 
families of the name of Charteris in Scotland, long 
before the time astigned to Thomas de Longue- 
ville, Andrew de Charteris, who swore fealty to 
Edward in 1296, is said to have been the ances- 
tor of the noble family of Wemyss. 


© This circumstance is thus corroborated by a note at- 
tached to the Perth edition of Wallace. ‘The editor, it 
would seem, had been present on the occasion : 

% About thirty years ago, when the burying vault of 
the parish church of Kinfauns happened to be opened, I 
was shewed s helmet made of thick leather, or of some 
such stuff, painted over with broad stripes of blue and 
white, which I was told was part of the fictitious armour 
in which the body of Thomas of Longueville had been 
deposited. ‘Henry says, he was of lange stature, and the 
helmet, indeed, was a very large one, "=P, % of Notes 
in 3d Volume. 
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CHAPTER VIEL 


MWWARD AGAUT INVADTS DoOTLAND.—<iu SIMON YOANTR DE> 
SIATE THE ENGLISH, AND 20INS HIS COUNTRYMEN.—Wale 
LACE REXULMS TO SCOTLAND. —BATTLE OF ROSLIN. 


Bohs which ee wees from 
‘wan no sooner expired, than 
‘Wes opened by a fresh invasion of Scotland. or ite 
Engliah army again advanced as far as Linlithgow, 
where, fixing heir bead-qoartem, they commnenced 
bbuilding s fortress for the same object as had induced 
them to rear similar structures in the nouth. The 
‘treaty of peace had not yet been concluded with 
the King of France; and Edward anxiously en- 
deavoured to detach him from the interests of the 
Boom. In this he wes secoeefal; for, by giving 
‘his allies, the Flemings, to the chastisement of 
ip, and sacrificing lucrative branch of trade, 
in order to guatify his enmity eguinat the Soots, he 
obtained the King of France's coment tos neparste 
peace, stipulating only for a trace with Scotland, 
toendure till St Andrew's day, 1302,—after which 
period, Edward was left at liberty to prosecate his 
views against that country. 
In the meantime, the came of independence 
scqaired a valuable accession in the person of 
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Sir Simon Frazer, who at Jest—awakened to the 
injuries of his country, and a just senze of his own 
‘onnatural condact—deserted the standard of Ed- 
ward, and enrolled himself among the saserters of 
the liberty of Scotland. * The talents and bravery 
of this leader more than counterbalanced the los 
which the patriots had sustained in the defection 
of the Bishop of Glasgow; who, on the 7th Oc- 
tober 1300, at Holmcoltrum, had renewed his for- 
mer fealty to Edward, swearing upon the conse- 
crated host, and upon the Croyz Gneytst and 
Black Rood of Scotland; in consequence, aa is 
supposed, of & remonstrance from Boniface, who 
now m thous Proper to espouse the interest of Ed- 


Oe bearing of the situation of Scotland, Wal- 
lace withdrew from the French court, and re- 
turned home. What services he was enabled to 
render his country during his absence, do not ap- 
pear in any of our records. 

1302. After the expiry of the trace, Edward sent 
Jobn de Segrave with an army of 20,000 men into 
Scotland, who, having advanced to the neighbour- 


* See Appendix, L. 

+ The Croyz Gneytx was held in grest veneration, iz 
consqyuence of its being supposed to contain part of the 
wood of the real cross. The Black Rood of Scotland was 
one of the national monuments corried off by Edward. 
Its sanctity was considered equal te that of the hiack 
stones of luna; and an osth made upon it, gave the 
tame stability 10 a coutract. It was the favourite crucifix 
of Queen Margaret, The cross was of gold, about the 
Vength of a palm—the figure of ebony, studded and inlaid 
with gold. A piece of the true cross was also supposed to 
be eticloved in it, 

Aldred, p. 549 apud Tuisden.—Hailes, vob i. p,4l. 


procuring 
mmeantieae, John Cumyn and Simon Frazer, having 
cullected a body of eight thousand Scota, eaddenly 
fell upon the first division, which they defeated 


themeelves, when their ecoute broaght notice that 
the third division of their enemies was at hand. 
‘Thelr leaders Gew from rank to rank, beseeching 
‘them to make one effort more to preserve the 
glory they bad acquired: sod having equipped the 
Sellowers of the comp ia the arme of their slaia 
enemies, they again commenced the bloody strife, 
with thet enthusisem which the remembrance of 
their former victories inspired. The fory of the 
Soattiah charge decided the third battle: the Eng- 
Jish were once more thrown into confusion, and 
fled in the greatest terror, leaving bebind them al) 
‘their camp-equipage 8 prey to the congue 


Respecting the events of this day of triumph 
for the Scottish arms, the historians of the two 
cbuniries are not exactly agreed. According to 
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Langtoft, Sir John de Segrave, with his son and 
brother, were surprised in their beds by the Scots, 
who captured sixteen knights, among whom were 
Sir Thomas Neville and Sir Ralf de Cofferer, the 
treasurer of Edward, who, on interceding with Sir 
Simon Frazer for his life, was sternly reminded by 
him of the defalcations be had committed in his 
office, by pocaniog eee en ots of their 
wages. Heving upbraided unpricat- 
ly condnet, he struck off his hands, as being pol- 
Tuted with the wages of iniquity, and afterwards 
covered his head from bis body, by a blow with 
hia svrord. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SECOND VISIT OF WALLACE 10 THT FREKCH COURT.—ENCONK© 
‘FRLS AM ENGLISH PIRATE. —THE XNGLISH AGAIN EXTER SCOT- 
‘LAND.—GUMEISSION OF THR NOFLES.— WALLACE RETURNK— 
CONFLICTS WITH THE EXGLISH,—DWARD DXSTROTS AND 
CARRIXS OFF THE RECORDS OF PHE MONASTERIES —MARCHED 
‘THUOUEH THE COUNTRY WALLACE POLLOWS THE INVADIRS. 


Tuenre ie no certain account of Wallace having 
been present at the battle of Roslin :—if he was, it 
Toust have been only in a private capacity, he not be~ 
ing mentioned by any author aa holding a command 
‘on that occasion. According to some, be was ab- 
sent from the country at the time; but this, however, 
seems to be contradicted by the Scotichronicon, 
where it is gaid, that, after the battle of Roslin, 
he went on board of a merchant vessel, and, with a 
few companions, again sailed for France. Henry, 
whose strong partiality would not have omitted ao 
excellent an opportunity for aggrandizing his hero, 
had there been any authority in the narrative of 
Blair for ¢0 doing, passes over the circumstance in 
silence, This condact in an author so strongly 
Dinssed in favour of the eubject of his biography, 
is not only a proof of the absence of Wallace from 
the field of Roslin, but a strong argument in fa- 
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vour of the general accuracy of his own details, 
‘The laurels, therefore, that were gathered at Roslin, 
will fall to be divided between Sir Simon Fraser 
and the lord of Badenoch, 

‘That Wallace returned 2 second time to the 
coart of France, is asserted in the most positive 
manner by the Minstrel, and is in part corrobora- 
ted by the Scotichronicon. The particular periods 
of his history, however, which those visits occa- 
pied, it is rather difficult to ascertain. That the 
firet occurred after the battle of Felkirk ia without 
doubt ; and the second immediately before, or soom 
after the affair of Roslin, ia almost equally cer+ 
tain, As, in the first voyage, Wallace is enid to 
have fallen in with and captured a French pirate, 
in the second, he is represented us having a si- 
milar rencounter with an Englishmen of the same 
profession, who carried on hie depredatione prin- 
cipally against the Soottish vessels. Had the Min- 
etrel’s work been one of pure fancy, this samencas 
of incident, we presume, would not have occurs 
red ;—for the judgment of the poet would no doubt 
have the propriety of a change of adven- 
ture, The English pirate, who ia called John of 
Lyn, is firet even by she Scots, making his way out 
of the Humber, dieplaying » red eail, and a flag 
at his masst-head bearmg three leopards courant, 
the well-known insignia of Edward. The Scot- 
tish merchants, who knew his ferocious disposition, 
were appalled at first; but encouraged by Wallace 
and his companions, they prepared thermeclves for 
action, by stuffing sheep-skine with wool, which 
appears to have been their cargo; and thus mak- 
ing a kind of defensive armour, to protect them 
against their better equipped sesailants. On their 

vou. U. « 
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refusing to surrender, the battle commenced by 
a heavy discharge from bows and cross-bows on 
the part of the English ; and the Scots, who were 
‘not so well supplied with missiles, kept themselves 
aa much as possible out of the way of the shot, 
ll it woe nearly expended ;—when, laying their 
veesel slong side of the enemy, Wallace and his 
companions threw themselves on beard the pirste, 
and attacked the crew with the greatest fury. The 
commander, teeing the desperation of the Scots, 
and the havoc they were making amongst his men, 
‘would gladly have made off; but the aword of Wal- 
lace was not to be evaded. The two leadere, 
therefore, engaged, and after a short rencounter, 
Jobn of Lyn was cut down by his opponent, and 
his men submitted to the conqueror. In this con- 
flict none distinguished themselves more than Lon- 
gueville, and John Blair, the chaplain of Watlace— 
‘the latter ot whom, with three euccessive arrows, 
ehot three of the enemy, and otherwise conducted 
himself with the greatest heroism. As it would not 
have been becoming in Blair to have narrated such 
deeds of himself, we ere told by Henry, that the ac- 
‘count of them was inserted in the memoir of Wallace 
by Thomss Gray, who acted as steersman on the 
eccasion. In this there is coneistency, as we sre 
cleewhere informed, thar Gray occasionally aoaist- 
ed in writing the achievements of the champion of 
the Scots. * 


* In Dr Jamieson's edition of Blind Harry, this cire 
cunmstance is thus printed: — 
Bot meister Blayr spak nothing off himeell, 
In deid of armes qubat awentur he fell, 
Schir Thomas Gray, was than preyst to Wallaeo, 
Put in the buk how than hapoyt this cace 
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‘On artiving “ in the Sloice-bawyn,” mys Hen- 
ry, Wallace made a divixien of the spoil among 
his followers, and, presenting the merchants with 
the ship, took his departure for Paris. 

‘The reception he met with from Philip in re- 
ported to have been highly flattering ; and our hero 
eoon became involved in s number of adventures, 
all sufficiently remantic; bot as the French histo~ 
rians appear, from their silence, to have been ig- 
norant of them, we must refer the curious reader 
to the pages of the Minstrel. We shall only re- 
mark, that it has been asserted by various writers, 
that the name of Wallace was frequent found in 
the songs of the ancient Troubadonrs. Thin how- 
ever, may have arisen a8 much from the fame be 
had acquired in his own country, as from any chi- 
valrous exploits he had performed in France. But 
in whatever manner he wes employed in the ser- 


At Bag was i, and] mony worth ded, 
‘Off qubilk hit self had no plessnce to reid.” 
B, x, 893-898, 


In the Perth edition of Wallace, the words in the thied 
Tine stand thus:~"* J Thomas Gray, yon preist to Wal 
Jace," &e. On this reading, the Perth editor, with propriety, 
founds a very strong argument in favour of the existence of 
Blair's work, and of the fidelity of Henry's translation, 
The difference in the two editions speared so very itm- 
portant, as to induce a friend of tho writer to refer to the 
original manuscript in the Advocates’ Library, when it waa 
found that the readering of the Perth editor was strictly 
conformable to the original text, ‘ thus sffarding,” as the 
above mentioued friend observes, “a triumphant argument 
in Henry's favour ; for it seems to represent him asin the 
very act of versifying bis “ auctor.” What authority Dr 
‘Jamieson has for the version be has given, must remsin 
with binaself to explain. 
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vioa of Philip, the proceedings of Edward soon 
recalled him to his native land. 

‘The mortification which the reverses at Roslin 
occasioned the King of England, waa greatly in- 
‘creased by the praises that were every where be- 
‘stowed upon the gallantry of the Scots; and the 
noise which their triple victory made at the differ- 
ent courts of Europe, excited a deeper and more 
determined inveteracy in his mind. It is probable, 
that, but for the discomfitare at Roslin, the reao- 
Tution which he had so long displayed, of reducing 
Scotland to subjection, might have gradually given 
way before the reflections occasioned by the im- 
mense loases which he had sustained in his various 
expeditions ; * and perhaps he would have con- 
tented himeelf with retaining possession of thas 
i of Scotland which bounded his own kingdom. 

‘he defeat, however, of his lieutenant, and the 
subsequent proceedings of the victors, awakened 

the rancorous hostility of his ambitious 
and naprincipled mind ; and he resolved, by one 
mighty effort, to overwhelm the Scots, and efface 
their name from the number of the nations. In 
order to accomplish this project, all the ultrama- 
rine vassals ot his crown were summoned to his 
etandard. In his own kingdom of England, large 
levies of men and horees were raised, and the din 
of preparation was heard from one extremity of 
the land to the other. A powerfal fleet was alao 
equipped, to attend the motions of the land army, 
and prevent the chance of acarcity from interfering 
with that work of destruction he bad in contem- 
plation. 

1908, Wallace heard with sorrow, of the mighty 


‘See Append, M. 
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preparations chat were making for the ausihilation 
of his country’s independence ; and heresolved again 
tojoin his old associates, and brave along with them 
the fury of the storm that waa about to burst 
upon their heads. To his friends, who listened 
with increasing apprebension to the progress of 
the coming war, the hope of bis retara came 
Tike sunbeam through the tempest that was 
blackening around them. Before, however, tha 
French monarch won!d permit hie departure, tho 
countless host of the invader had crossed the 
Tweed, aud spread its desolating squadrons over 
the adjacent country ;* and those places which 


© ‘The havoc made, and the oppressions sustained 
the inhabitants, are thus described by Barbour, p. 9, vol. 
of The Bruce. 
1 Fra Weik anent Orkenay, 
To Mullyrs nwk in Galluway 5 
seh a tec, 
rrreffys a1 en § 
‘And alkyn othir officeris, 


‘That for to lend sfferis, 

He maid of Tnglisn nation 

‘That worthyt chan sa rych felione, 

And sa wykkyt and cowstouss, 

‘And swa hawtane and dispitauss, 

‘That Scottis men mycht do na thing 

‘That euir mycht pleyss to ther liking, 

‘Thar wyflis wuld thai oft forly, 

‘And thar dochtrys dispitusly : 

And gyff ony of thaim thair at war wrath, 

‘Thai watyt bym wele with gret scaith 5 

For thai suld fynd sone enchesone 

‘To pot hym to destructions 

‘And gyff that ony man thein by 

‘Hod ony thing that wes worthy, 

As bores, or bund, or othir thing, 

‘That war pleasand to thar liking ; 

‘With rycht or wrang it wald have thai, 
Kz 


nage. Among the few which made any resistance, 
‘the castle of Brechin appeared eminently conspi- 
enous. Under the command of the governor, Sir 
Thomas Manle, this garrison maintained @ most 
heroic defence, snd did not give in till the death 
of their commander obliged them to surrender, 

‘Wherever the army of Edward now appeared, 
the chieftains were found auxiously waiting to 
tender their submission, and again repeat their 
caths of allegiance. Some of the principal nobili- 
‘ty, in order to claim the merit of an early repent- 
‘ance, even met the invader on the borders, and 
thus procured more advantageous terms than they 
otherwise would have obtained. Among those who 
‘thus started for the goal of clavery, few shared 
more largely in the wages of iniquity than Sir 
John Menteith. Having met Sir Aymer de Val- 
lence at Annan, be found means to ecquire so 
touch of his confidence, as to induce that favourite 
of Edward to obtain for him, not only a confirma» 
tion of the governorship of Dumbarton castle, but 
also an extension of his authority, over the whole 
of the district of Lennox. 

While affairs were in this eituation, accounts 
‘were brought to the English camp, that the bugle 


fod exff ony wald them with 
‘Thai suld swa do, that thai suld tyne 
Othir land or lyff, ot ley in pyue. 
For thai dempt thaim eftir thair will, 
‘Takand na kep to rycht nx skill. 

‘A! qubat thai deoxpt thaira felonly ! 
For gud knychtis that war worthy, 
‘For lidill enchesonne, of thn nane, 
‘Thai hangyt be the pekbane.” 
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of Wallace bad been heard at midnight among the 
woods on the banks of the Tay; and a body of 
troops, under the command of Sir John Butler, were 
despatched in pursuit of him, This officer, two of 
whoee relations had already fallen by the hand of 
Wallace, set forward with alacrity to execute the 
service assigned to him. But, after ranging the 
country in all directions, he was at last obliged to 
return without having once seen the object of whom 
he was in search, although the reports brought him 
by bis scouts, as well as the evasive answers of 
the inhabitants, convinced him of the certainty of 
‘Wallace being in the country. 

In the early part of oar narrative, we alluded to 
the admirable chaciplme which Wallace had intro- 
duced among hia countrymen, and the facility with 
which, by the eound of bis horn, ke could rally them 
around him in cases of emergency. From the fre- 
quency with which these calls had been made, there 
‘was warcely a district in Scotland where his war- 
note was hot understood and obeyed with alacrity. 
Though this was the case, we do not mean to say, 
that all who attended ita summons were animat- 
ed by pure and disinterested patriotism. To tho 
ears of many, it probably sounded only as an in- 
vitation to divide the property of their more weal- 
‘aby enemies ; whom—under so daring and fortunate 
a leader—they never doubted of being able to con- 
quer; and it is likely that they would have o- 
beyed the call with the same promptitude, had it 
summoned them to 4 foray against some neigh- 
bouring clan: bat the generosity with which he di- 
vided bis own share of the booty among those 
who bad suffered most, or had borne themselves 
with the greatest gallantry in the confiict, gained 
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him a complete ascendancy over the diseardant 
eyaterials of which his little armies were frequently 
enmposed ; and rendered him more formidable i 
fn invader, than all the jarring aristocracy put to- 
gether. It is therefore not surprising that the re- 
pert of his retaro should have caused alarm among 
the English. 

On the night referred to, Wallace had Janded ia 
Scotland, secompanied by Sir Thomas de Longuer 
ville, John Blair, Thomes Gray, and a few other 
friends who had attended him in France ; and be- 
ing near one of bis old places of resort, he wished 
to gain some knowledge of the state of the country, 
to enable him to regulate his further proceedings ; 
far thie parpose he raised bis bugle, and before the 
reverberations hed died away among the wood- 
Janda, 9 rustling was heard among the underwood, 
and presently an unarmed Scot stood before him. 
From this ready adherent, who had been watching 
‘the landing of the party, Wallace learned the si~ 
tnation of the kingdom, the slanghters committed 
by Edward, the submission of the regency, and the 
terror that pervaded the nobility. Finding, from 
the uamber of the English that were in the neigh 
Yourhood, the necessity of betsking himself to 
some place of concealment, he wad his party were 
epndacted by their informer to a farm-house in a 
secluded part of the country, occupied by » re- 
lation of Wallace, of the name of Crawfurd. Here 
be was joyfully received, and a biding-place art- 
fally constructed in the barn, for him end his 
companions, where they lutked during the search 
made for them by Buiter. 

Ip this retreat they might have remained, till 
some farourableoccurrence had enabled them to 
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eppearmore openly; but it seemna the unusval quan- 
tity of provisions which Crawfurd was obliged topur- 
chase for the maintenance of his guests, awakened 
the suspicions of the English at Dundee; and on bis 
retum, having mentioned the examination be was 
subjected to, Wallace and bis party thought it pra- 
dent to retire to a neighbouring thicket, and wait 
the result, They had not long adopted this pre- 
caution, before a body of the English made their 
‘eppearance ; and having surrounded the dwelling 
of Crawfard, they discovered, in the course of aearch, 
the lair of the fugutives, 

The wife of Crawfard having refused to answer 
their inquiries regarding the route of her visitors, 
they were proceeding, by violent measures, to 
compel her to disctoae the place of their retreat, 
when Wallace, ascertaining the danger to which 
she was exposed, advanced from the thicker, 
and sounded a bold defiance to the enemy. The 
situation he had chosen waa such as could only 
be assailed from three narrow and rugged paths. 
These he proposed 10 guard, by dividing bis lite 
tle party, which consisted only of about twenty 
men, into three divisions ;—with the smallest of 
these he undertook to defend the path that was 
most exposed to the enemy's attacks, Butler was 
not long in commencing the sasanlt, which he did 
by 8 simultaneous movement on all those little 
parties of the Scots. The resistance, however, 
which he met with, sided by the ragged nature of 
the ascent, rendered all the ardour of his troops 
unavailing. As the evening advanced, he called 
them off; and having beat a chamade, he attempt- 
ed to persuade Wallacu to surrender, by represent. 


ing the folly of continuing a resistance which 
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oust at Inst terminate in the ruin of himeelf and 
hia friends. Onr hero replied, by advising bim to 
etand to his arme; for in place of surrendering, he 
intended, before morning, to become the assailant ; 
and he gave him this waraing, in return for the 
eare which be had shown for bimeelf and his com- 
penions. Irritated by this coolness, Butler deter- 
mined to take every precaution to prevent his ea- 
and for this purpose kept his men under 
night. Wallace, however, wau as good 
as his word; for et daybreak, under cover of a 
thick mist, he deacended at the head of his little 
band, and, before the enemy wna aware of his 
spprosch, broke into that quarter where Butler had 
his atetiont The surprise occasioned by bis end- 
den appearance, threw the English into confusion, 
which their uncertainty s to the number of their 
seeilants greatly increased; and availing him- 
self of the disorder into which they were thrown, 
Wallace pressed forward, and came in contact with 
Butler, who, after a alight resistance, fell beneath 
his arm. The Scots having forced their way 
thrangh the enemy, Wallace now discovered that 
their faithful host Crawfard bad been left behind. 
Rotarning, therefore, to the charge, he was for- 
tunately in time to save him from the spear of an 
English soldier, whom he slew; and grasping his 
‘wounded friend in one of his arma, he carried him 
off in triumph to his companions. Favoured, by 
the denseness of the fog, the gallant little band 
were soon lost to their pursuers. Though thus re- 
lieved from their perilous situstion, they are esid 
to have euffered the greatest privations in the wild 
‘end unfrequented solitades to which they were Dow 
obliged to retire. Howover, their indefatigebla 
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chief, always fertile in expedients, found means to 
eve them from actual starvation, till Edward 
withdrew his troops, for the purpose of resuming 
hin march of subjugation hout the kingdom, 
The time which the monarch spent int 
the southern part of Seats, it appeam had not 
altogether tae employed in the chastixement of 
those who were most active in the late insur 
rection. With a policy worthy of himeelf, be en- 
deavoured to obliterate the remembrance of m 
al independence, by ransacking the monasteries, 
and carrying off, and committing to the flames, all 
the ancient records they contained ; so that the 
Scota in fatare, might bave ne docoments to pro- 
duce which could falsify his clalms to sovereignty 
over them. * In this proceeding be might have been 


* On the change which has been made against Ed- 
ward, for destroying the records snf monuments of 
Scotland, Lord Hailes thus expresses himself; While 
the English wera at Scone, they carried off some of the 
charters belonging to the abbey, and tore the seals from 
others. This is the only well-vouched example which I 
have found of any outrage on private property cutnmitted 
by Fdwurd's army. It is mentioned in w charter of Ro- 
bert 1.5 and we may be assured that the outrage was not 
Gimpinisbed in the relating.” Had thia escaped from aay 
other pen than that of a lawyer, it might bave been consi= 
dered as proceeding from ignorance; but being fiom @ 
Sindge on the Bench, we are at low what vem to srply 
toit, The charter of Robert J. (Chart. Scone, 26.) was 
gies in order to cour formes grant and ns replaen 
those which either bad been carried off, or had their seals 
torn from them. To have inserted a narrative of all spo- 
iations of « similar nature, which Edward and his army 
had committed in Scotland, would have been érrelevant ; 
and we conceive thet the expense of engrowing into © 
private chatter what beloaged to the annals of the country, 
‘would not have been relished by the brethren of Scone. 
Had a case of expenses, incurred, in a manner so uncelt- 
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partly influenced, by the discussion he had been en- 
gaged in with Boniface. Having, to his spiritual fa- 
ther, eo solemnly asserted the justice of his claim, 
it was but natoral that be should wish to possess 
or destroy every evidence which might eatablish 


ed for, come under his Lordship's review, we presume he 
would have sustained the objections of thedefender, All 
that could appear with propriety in the charter, was an 
account of the destruction of those prior grants, which 
rendered a new charter necessary ; and this document, if 
it proves any thing, proves the wanton and destructive 
malice of the invaders, when they would not permit even 
Private property, the destruction of which could be of no 
‘service to themselves, to escape their violence. It would 
he of no avail, where Lord Hailes is concerned, to quote 
Scottish authorities in support of the charge ageinst Ed- 
ward, asa destroyer of public records; we shall there- 
fore give the following extract, from the works of a learn 
ed, intelligent, and candid Engtishman—an cvidence 
which, we presume, few of his Lordship’s admirers will 

ct to:—“« King Eugene VIT., about the beginning of 
the eighth contary, is said to have ordered the depositing 
of all records, and books relating to the history of Scot- 
Jand, at Ieolm-kill; where be caused their old library 
(auch neglected and decayed) to be pulled down and 
rebuilt ina very splendid maouer, for this sole use and 
purpose, How long they continued there, and how well 
that excellent King’s design was answered, I know not ; 
but it is now too sad a truth, that most of thee venerable 
remains of antiquity are quite perished ; and it is gene~ 
rally agroed, that they were destroyed on tree remark 
able occasions. ‘The first of these was, when our King 
‘Edward the First, having claimed the sovercigaty of Scot 
land, made a most miserable bavock of the histories and 
laws of that kingdom ; hoping that, in a short time, no- 
thing should be found in el that country, but whet carri- 
ed an English name and face. Tothis end, he forbad, on 
severe penalties, the keeping of any such books or rc 
sords ; and proceeded so far as even to abolish the very 
ame of Claudius Cesar in his famous round temple, 
which he ordered to be called, as it is tothisday, Arthur's 
‘Hoff, pulling away the sone which preserved the memory 
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bie ssoverationa ; and this object being, an he com 
ceived, v0 far accomplished, he proceeded with hie 
arary, by alow marches, towarde the North, exer- 
cising the same Gothic barbarity as be went along, 
and demolishing those fortresses which made any 
show of resistance, 


of that great emperor and his conquests, ‘Thst w great 
deal of this story is true, appears from the scarcity of 
Beotch record: in our State-archives in England. A- 
manget the foreign treaties in the Exchequer, there ure 
about 70 original instruments, bagged up, and inscribed, 
Scotia ante Unionem:” And in the Tower, about 100 
Rolla, relating to the affairs of thet kingdom, under the 
title of Scotia. The former of these begin at the of 
Edward the First, and end with that of Queen Elizabeth ; 
‘and the latter commences a8 before, but falls no lower 
than the reign of Edward the Fourth, the rest being to be 
Jooked for in the Chapel of the Rolls. But these are all 
the produce of our own country ; and, instead of enrich~ 
ing Us with the spoils of our neighbours, seem rather 10 
prove, that King Edward had an equal spite at the ancient 
Teccrds of both kingdoms—so little is there of upology to 
Senmade far sc pothions « dearayer of the poblls regi 
ters, together with the private monuments, evidences, and 
conveyances of lands! Ido not doubt but the resson of 
och barbarity has been justly enough assigned, by thove 
who represent him a * baving @ jeulous eye over any 
thing that might encourage his new vassals to rebel, en 
desyouring to root out all memarials of the nobility, and 
to embase their spirits, by concealing from them their 
descent and quslities."’ I have seen a roanuscript list of 
such records as were carried off by his order. {t begins, 
Ina monumenta subseripta capta fuerunt in thesaurario 
de Bdinburg in presentia Abbatum de Dunfermelyn & de 
& Cruce de Edinburg, & Johannis de Lythegranct, Guil- 
de Lincoln, & Thos. de Fiseburn § Gusl-de Dumfreys, 
euitedis rotulorum regni Scotia; e deposita aval ajnd 
Berwick per praceptum Edwardi regis Anglia: & superioris 
domrni Sotiz, Tucks, 2 After the recital of them, 
the e ends: In quorum omnium testimonium tom 
predictus dominus rex Bdwardus Anglia & snperior domi. 
VOL. 1, L 
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According to Henry, a number of the old at 
aociates of Wallace, before his return from France, 
had fled for shelter to the islands snd other places 
for security. Seton, Lander and Lundy, retired 
to the Base. Malcolm Earl of Lennox, and Sir 
Niel Campbell, bad sought concealment along with 
Bishop Sinclair in Bate ; * snd these last_ meution- 
ed worthies, on hearing of the arrival of Wallace, 
despatched 2 messenger to find him out, and explain 
the difficulties of their sitaation, and their readiness 
to join him as poon a» he approached their present 
places of refnge. They had not to wait long, 
before our hero issued forth with his little band, 
end collected those who were till inclined to 
struggle for the liberties of Scotland. At the head 
of such he followed the invading army, and ap- 
pearing now in front, and now in rear, made fre- 
quent and impressive attacks upon them as they 
struggled through the deep and ragged defiles of 
the country. Bat all his efforts conld not retard 


nus Scotia quam predictus dominus Jok: de Baiolo rex 
Scotia, huic scripto, in modum chirographi confecto, sigille 
ua ollernatim fecerunt epponi. dat. apud Novum Castrurs 
super Tynam 30 die mensis Decembris anno dam. 1292, $ 
vegni predicti domini Edwardi regis Anglia & superiorts 
domini Scotia, 2lme. The second great loss of the Scotch 
records, happened upon the mighty tura of the Beforma~ 
tioa; when the monks, fying to Rome, carried with them 
the register-books, and other sucient treasure of their re~ 
spective movasterie, The third, and killing blow, was 
given them by Oliver Cromwell; who brought most of the 
poor remains that were left ints England; and they like- 
‘wine were mostly lost in their retum by sea. See Nicol- 
son's Scottish Historical Litrary, p. 71, 72, 4to Edition. 

© Tc is possible that these: n may have been some 
way oF other connected with the depit of silver, alluded to 
st page 129 of vol. 1, ws having been found at Atcog in 

ute, 
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the march of the invaders. They advanced to the 
extremity of the kingdom, unmolested by any save 
the hardy followers of our hero, who, however, as 
they had attended the motions of their foes in their 
laborious progress through the rough and mountein- 
ous regions of the North, now waited their return, 
and resumed the same jing system of ware 
fare. Often, from an eminence, Edward could dis- 
tingnish the lofty plume of the Scottish Jeader, 29 
he dashed forward to charge some isolated cot 

of the English army; and while he beheld the 
enthasiaam with which his conduct inspired his 
followers, and saw the disorder of his own soldiers, 
horrying to gain the protection of the mein body, 
his hears misguve him as to the stability of hia 
conquest, while Scotland contained a man hig 

appearance alone wes capable of inspiring 

friends with eo much canfidence, and his enemias 
with s0 mach dread, 
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CHAPTER X. 


EDWARU'S POLICY RESPECTING THE SETTLEMENT OF GCOT- 

LAND —NDFAVOURS TU CAIN WALLACE 70 HIS INTEREST 

MUZE OF SPRLING—TT SURREXDERE.—CONDUCT OF EDWARD 

TOWARDS THE YAISONERS.— HALIBURTON UNDERTAKES TO 
METRAT WALLACE, 





Evwarp having returned from the bleak regions 
of the North, took up his quarters in Dunferm- 

Tine, * judging that his presence in the country, 
during the winter, would contribute much to- 
wards establishing hia authority, es he had former- 
ly observed, that the places he bad conquered 
from the Scots in summer, were generally retaken 
when the severe weather set in. He accordingly 
took every precaution for the comfort of his troops; 
large supplies of provisions being ordered, both 
by sea and land, that his army might not be placed 


“If we may credit Langtoft, Comyn, Fraser and 


‘Wallace, were lurking in the neighbourhood of Dunform- 
Tine at the time, and themselves by plunder. 
‘Hin words ae, 


« The lord of Badensub, Freselle & Weleis 
Lywed at theues nub euer robband alle weis, 
‘Thei bad no sustenance, the werre to mayntene, 
‘Bot skulked opon chance, & robbed ay betwene.” 
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in wach difficulties as had formerly compelled him 
tw reweat into England. 

In order, alo, to secare his present conquest, 
he began to assimilate the state of the country 
as much as possible to that of bis otber domi- 
nione ; and, for this purpose, be sbrogated all 
the old lawa and custome—substituting those of 
England in their steed. + In the prosecation of 
this object, he anounced s parliament at St An- 
drew’s, which was attended by all Scotemen of 
any note, except Sir William Wallace, Sir Simon 
Frazer, and Sir William Oliphant, governor of Stir- 
ling Castle, the latter of whom refused either to 
appear or surrender the trast, which bad been com- 
mitted to him by Lord Soulis, who happened 
then to be in France. Of this fortress, which was 
now the only one that held ont against him, Edward 
determined to gain possession es sv0n as the season 
would permit. As to Wallace, it is said, that, at 
thie time, among other great offers, he tendered 
him the crown of Scotland, provided he would 
sccept of it in fee of the crown of England; to 
which, with bin umual dignity, Wallace replied, 
that as he had been born a free men, he was de- 
termined to die one ; and that he preferred rather 
to be the subject of his lawful sovereign, than the 
crowned slave of one who had no right to his al- 


+ © He brint all the Chronicles of Scotland, with all. 
maner of Lukis, als weill of devyne seruyce es of othir 
materia, to that fyne that the memorye of Scottis suld 
peri He gart the Scottis wryte bukis efter the we of 
Sarum, and cousiranit thaym ty say efter that voe.”"— 
Boeth. 


«© Salysbery oysa our clerkis than has tane.”” 
Wallace, B, x, 1006. 
n2 
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Jeginnce.* ‘That Hdward wes sincere in this offer, 
in B matter of considerable doubt ;—he had already 
cajoled others by sunilar proposals, and he might na- 
tarslly concete, that although Wallace should not 
‘be caught by the bat, the offer would have the 
effect of exciting the sy acre) of bis countrymen, 
and thereby weakening his influence among them. 
But whatever his motives may have been, Wal- 
Jace sternly rejected all compromise, and remained 
the only Scotaman who never acknowledged hin 
authority. On the present occasion, Sir Simon 
Frazer followed his example, for which the tyrant 
pamed sentence of banishment and outlawry against 
him, This gallant gentleman, who now adhered 
to the fortunes of Wallace, bad given great offence 
to Edward, by the conspicnous part be had acted 
at the battle of Rosh, as it waa generally beheved 


* Fordun relates, that when this offer was made to Wal 
lace, and on bs beg pressed by hia frends to comply, 
he thus exprewed Lumself — © desolated Scotland, too 
¢redulous of fair speeches, and not aware of the calnm. 
ties which are coming upon you! If yon were to Jud 
a2 I doy you would pot easly put yoor meek unde fo- 
reign yoke, When 1 was a boy, the priest, my uncle, 
carefully maculesied upon me thw proverb, which I thes 
learned, sod have ever snce kept ia my mind — 


 Daco tubs peru, Isbertas options rerum 5 
‘Nunquam seruh, eub nexu wmte, fil.” 

© Teel 8 estilo 1s i best of Ale my 
von, ever lve under aay alavish bon ” 

S Teed T Ady datae eet Wal Say 
natives af Scotland, should obey the King of England, or 
‘were to part with the liberty which belongs to them, I and 
those who may be willing to adhere to me in this port, 
‘will mand for the liberty of the kingdom and by God's 
saaaance, wil ooly dy the King, vie Jobn Belot, or 
rm Lieutevent, 
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‘to have been owing principally to him that the 
English sustained the mortifying defeat. 

1804. Early in the spring Edward discovered, 
that, through the exertions of Wallace and Frazer, 
a body of troops had beem got together ; in order 
to disperse which, before it became too for- 
mnidable, he took the field, and proceeded towards 
Stirling, in the neighbourhood of which it bad 
assembled. The force under the patriots, however, 
when compared with the enemy, was 80 very in- 
significant, that they prudently retreated to their 
former places of refuge. On the 21st April the 
siege of Stirling commenced, and continued with- 
out intermission till the 24th Jaly ; thus occupy- 
ing Edward and his army for three months and 
three days, during which time every artifice was 
put in practice, and every piece of mechanism 
then known was directed against the hesieged. 

The stubbornness of the garrison, however, seem- 
ed to increase as the means of annoyance multipli- 
ed sround them; and the anxiety of Edward to 
gain this last stronghold of the liberties of Scotland 
was displayed, by bie close and unremitting st- 
tendance on the detaile of the siege. Though now 
advanced in years, he ie represented os e 
ing himself with all the impradent gallantry of 
a youthful warrior ; and on one or two ovca- 
sions he had nearly fallen a victim to his te- 
merity. While riding cear tho walls, @ stone, 
from one of the engines at work on the ram- 
part, struck the ground before him with eo 
mich violence, that his horse backed, and feil 
under him ; and at another time, a javelin, thrown 
by a soldier on the wall, struck him on the breast, 
and etack between the plates of his armour. The 
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point of the missile, however, had not pierced the 
skin. Pulling it out with bis hand, he shook it 
in deGance, and londly proclaimed that he would 
hang the villain who had hit him. In the mean 
time, the engines belonging to the castle were 8 
well managed, and the enormoas stones which they 
threw, so skilfully directed, that great nambers of 
the besiegers were destroyed. 

Edward now saw, that, without till greater ef- 
forts, the place was not likely soon to capitulate, 
He therefore wrote to Londos, and other towns in 
England, ordering the most powerfal engines to be 
tent hits, with supplies of javelina, quarrells, and o- 
ther missiles ; and the lead was torn from the roof of 
the Cathedral of St Andrew's to furnish materials 
for the siege. Thirteen engines of the largest size 
were at last brought to bear apon the castle, one 
of which, called by Langtoft “ the Ludgare,* or 
Lardare of Strivelyn,” was of the moet formidable 
description. This “ bidous engyn,” when put in 
operation, made tremendous breaches in the walls, 
which the besieged in vain attempted to repair; 
and after many destructive eallies, and “ falle and 
hard affrays,” and a siege unparalleled in the his 
tory of the war—their provisions exhausted, and 
their wallstora to pieces—Sir William Oliphant and 
hin brave little gerrison were forced to surrender 
at discetion. Every possible indignity which a ty- 
rannical mind destitute of generosity, and exasper- 
ated by opposition, could inflict, was now heaped 
upon the gallant defenders. They were compelledto 
go in procession to the tent of Edward, and—de- 
waded of every garment save their shirts, their 


‘© This is evidently a corruption of Loup de guerre. 
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heads and fuet uncovered—on their bended knees, 
with uplified hands, had thus to implore his cle- 
mency ; apon which their magnanimous conqueror 
condesceoded to spare their lives, and sent them to 
expiate their offences in the dangeons of England, 
The garrison, according to Langtoft, consisted of 
Sér William Oliphant, Sir William Daplin, twenty 
gentlemen of inferior degree, a preaching friar, a 
monk, and thirteen ‘“ maydens and Isdies.” The 
common soldiers are said to have amounted to 
140, whose names, it is to be regretted, have not 
been preserved. The following are all that remein 
on record : 


Domini WillielmusOlyferd, Domini Andreas Wychard. 
Willichous de Dupplyn, — Goilefridus te Botiller. 


militen Johannes le Naper. 
Fergus de Ardrossan, Williclmus le Scherere. 
Robinus de Ardrossan, — Hugo le Batiller. 

frater ejus, Jobannes de Kulgan, 
Willictmus de Ramseya. -Willielmus de Anart. 
Hugo de Ramseya, Robertus de Ranfru. 
Radutfus de Haleburton. _ Walterus Taylleu. 
‘Thomas de Koellhulle. _ Simon Larmerer. 
Thomas Letlay. Frater Willielmus de Keth, 
Patricius de Polleworche, —_ordinis Sancti Dominici 
Hugo Olfurd. Preedicatorum. 
‘Wallerius Olyfard. Frater Petrus de Edereston 
Willielmus Gyffard. de domo de Kelson, or- 
Alanus de Vypont. dinis Sancti Bonedicti 


The proceedings of Edward at length gave um- 
brags to Cumyn and Brace. ‘These chieftains, 
after Baliol, had the nearest pretensions to the 
crown, and they had both been amused by Edward 
with hopes of the kingdom. In the destruction, 
bowever, of the fortresses, and the alterations he had 
made in the constitution of the country, they caw 
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litele that tended towards the fulfilment of the pro- 
mises he had made them. Cumyn, therefore, hay- 
ing found an opportunity, broke the matter to 
Brues, by lamenting the state to which their coun 
bt was reduced by the power or policy of Edward, 
who endeavoured to sow discord among those 
whose interest it was to be friends; and by taking 
advantage of the animosities he thus excited, fur- 
thered bis own ambitions and tyrannical designs. 
‘These remarks begat the confidence of his rival, 
who communicated withont reserve the promises 
that hed been bekl out to him by Edward; which 
drew from Cumyn 2 proposal for the delivery of 
their country, in which he offered to give Bruce 
his estates, on condition that be relinguiebed his 
claim, and assisted him to gain the crown; or 
to accept of Brnce’s estates on the same terme, 
Brace, who considered his claim to be better found- 
ed than that of Cumyn, agreed to make over his 
estates on attaining to the -kingdom through the 
assistance of Cumyn ; and a private bond was en- 
tered into between them for this purpose.® In 


" The existence of the bond arcovenant between Bruce 
and Cumyn, though subjected to the doubts of Lord 
‘Hailes, is recorded by all our respectable authorities, Tho 
objectiona of bis Lordship arose from the difficulty the 
partien would have experienced in effecting the contract, 
“ Te must be beld extraordinary,” says our learned sn- 
natin, * that the two conspirators met together, should 
have committed such a secret to writing, as if jt had been 
1 legal covenant to have force ins court of justice ; but 
‘more extraordinary still, thet they should have done this 
at the imminent haxard of introsting theie lives and for. 
tunes to the fidelity of a third party ; for I presume, is will 
be admitted, that two Scottish barons, in that age, could 
‘not have framed such an indenture without assistance.” 
His Lordship, in bis zeal to dicninish the authority of pre~ 
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order to cover their intentions, Brace agreed to 
accompany Edward to London, snd leave his bro- 
ther, Edward Bruce, to sttend to his interest in 
Scotland. 


coding historians, often forgets the manuers snd customs 
of the age respecting which he writes, and assimilates them 
too closely to those of his own times. Were it not for this, 
he would have seen neither difficulty nor danger in two 
‘barons of such extensive territorial possessions and feu~ 
dal influence, procuring a person properly qualified, aud 
whose secrecy, hud it been doubted, they would have bad 
no hesitation in efectuolly securing, either by imprisan« 
‘ment or otherwise. Even if their power did not extend 
to this, as the bond was not left in the possession of the 
drawer, where was the danger? Would any person whose 
conti. aed pay frame such an instrument, ed 

80 extremely foolish as attempt to charge two of 
most powerful noblemen of the kingdom with treason, 
‘without the least shadow of proof to support the sccusm- 
tion? Bonds of manrent were never i be brought 
into » court of law, and all bis Lordship’s experience 
would not have furnished him with a single instance of 
an attempt to enforce the fulfilment of such « contract by 
Tegal no Bonds of Sis kid were entered into ip 

be i connections of the 
at «eee St mens ® 
Punishment along with it, by the want of confidence it 
created among the other feudal proprietors. That such 
bondsmen were looked upon with extreme jealousy by the 
Legislature, is sufficiently evident from the conduct of 
James 11, towards Lord Douglas court of justice,” 
‘therefore, was not the place to get their penalties recog- 
nised. 


The transaction is thus related by Wyntown, with whom 
Barhour agrees in every particular, and by which it will 
be seen, thet «the two conspirators” did mot * mect toge- 
ther,” as his Lordship asserts, but were riding together to 

and the instrument was drawn and sealed the 
















% Quhon all this sawe the Brws Robert, 
‘That bare the Crowne swne eftyrwart, 
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‘The English monarch having now, aa be 
completely depremsed the spirit of the Scots, and 
brought them effectually under his yoke, begaa 
to make preparations for his retarn to England; 
and with this view, he appointed Adomer de Val- 
lence regent or viceroy of the kingdom, Glling ail 


Gret pytté of the folk he had, 

Sct few wordis tharof be méd. 

‘A-pun i tyme Schyr Jhon Cwmyn, 

To gydder rydand fri Strevylyn, 

Said til hym, « Schyr, will yhe noucht se, 
‘How that governyd is this cuntré? 
‘Thai sla oure Folk but enchesown, 

And batdis this Land agayne resown 5 
And yhe thar-of full suld be. 

For-thi gyve ye will trow to me, 

‘Yhe sall gere mak yhow thare-of Kyng ; 
And T salt be in yhoure helpyng, 
Wyth-thi yhe gyvn me all the Land, 
‘That yhe hawe now in-til yhoure hart, 
‘And gyve that yhe will noucht do sé, 
Na swilk « State a-pon yhowo ti, 

‘AN hale iny Landis sali yhowria be 5 
And lat me ti the State on me, 

And bryng this Land oxt of Thrytlage. 
For thare is nother man né page 

In ail this Land na thayne sal be 
Fayne to mek thaime selfyn fre.” 

“ The Lord the Brees bard his karpyng, 
And wend he spak bot faythrul thyng: 
And for it lykyd til his will, 

‘He gave swne bis Consent thare-til, 
And sayd, * Syne yhe will, it be swé, 
T will blythly a-pon me te 
‘The State ; for I wate, I have Rycht : 
And Hycht oft makia the feldt wycht.’ 

"hus ther twa Lordis accordst are. 
‘That ilke nycht than wryttyne ware 
‘There Indentwris, and Aithis msde 
‘Til bald all, that thai spokyn had.” 

Vii p. 122 
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places of trust with Englishmen, or such creatures 
among the Scots as he found suitable to his pur 
pose. Having made these, und ouch other ax. 
rangements as bie policy suggested, he retumed 
home in triumph, firmly persaaded that he bad 
finally reduced the kingdom of Scotland to the 
condition of a province of England. 

Edward, however, had scarcely strived in Lon- 
don, before accounts from the North convinced him 
of the uncertain nature of hie conquest, so long as 
Wallace remained at large in the country; and 
as neither threats nor promises could subdue his 
inflexible fidelity to the liberties of his native land, 
large rewards were offered for securing his person, 
den or alive. Infwenced by the grest promises 
held out to him, Ralph de Haliburton, * one of 


© Ie is with regrot that we find this recreant's name in 
the Ta of te defenders of Stshing. | Emancipation from 
‘8 dungeon, and tho prospect ining to great riches, 
tere no. doubt powerful motives, Whether ihe following 
relation in Henry bas any subsequent connection with this 
individual, we must leave our readers to determine. If 
it does, he appears to have received from the hand of our 
hero the recompence of his labours. 

‘The small party of adherents which still clung to the 
fortunes of Wallace and the cause of independence, were 
reduced vo the great distress for want of proviions, 
Our hero had left them, in order to look out for a place 
where they might obtsia supplics; and, while wandering 
through the wilds of Lorn, overcome by bunger sod fu- 
tigne, he threw himself down in despair at the entrance of 
a farest, when the following adventure ocearred 10 him:— 
« Out off thair sycht, in till a forest 

‘He sat him doun «ndyr ane ask to 

His bow ond suerd he lenyt till u tre, 
In angwyss greiff, on grou <0 tuined he. 
is petows mynd was fur his men so wrocht, 
That off him self litt as than he roucke, 
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the prisoners whom Edward had carried with him 
into England, undertook the perfidions office, and 
for that purpose was allowed to retum to Scot- 
land. Of his after proceedings, we have, however, 
but a very imperfect autline ; and from ail that we 


<Q wrech !* he said, + that neuir conth be content 
Of our gree mycht thot dhe gret God the lent : 

Hot thi fers mynd, swylfull and wariable, 

‘With gret lordschip thow coud nocht so hyd stable 5 
And wsifall witt, for to mak Scotland fre; 

God likis mockt that 1 haiff tene op me. 

For worthyar of byrth than I was born, 

Throuch my desyr wyth hungye ar forlora : 

Task at God thairn to restor agayn 5 
Tata the causa, J suld half all the pi 
Qubill studoand thus, whill fitand with him sett, 
Qubill at the last upon slepyng be fell. 

Thre days be(or ther bad him folowed Fyre, 
‘The quhilk was bound, or ellis to loss thair lyéf: 
‘The ] off York bad thai vo gret gardoun, 

At thai he thyft heeht to put Wallace doun, 
Thee off thaim was al! born men off Ingland, 
And twa was Scottis, that tuk this deid on hand ; 
‘And sum men said, thar thrid brothir betraissed” 
Kyldromé eft, quhar gret sorow was rained, 
Acchitd thai Ned, qqubitk heipyit to ber mutt 

In wildernes amang thal montans grett 

Thai had all seyn disseuyring off Wallace 
Fra his gud men, and quhar he baid on cace. 
Amang thyk wod in cowert held thaim law, 
Quilt thal peraawyt he couth on sleping fa 
And than thir fyve spprochit Wallace nei 
‘Quihat best to do, st othir can thai speis 
‘A man ssid thus: «It war a hie renoun, 
‘And we mycht qwyt leid him to Sanet Jhoustoun, 
Lo, how he lyis; we may our grippis waill ; 
Oft his wapynnys he sal get nane awaill, 

‘We sal! him bpad in contrar off bys will, 

And led him thes on baksyd off yon hill, 
‘So that his men sall nething off bim knaw.” 

‘The tuthir thre essentit till his amw 3 

And than thir fyve thus maid thaim to Wallsce, 
‘And theelt throw force to bynd him in thet place, 
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can collect, his exertions in bis villanous mission 
appear to have been limited to one or two at~ 
tempts; in the Jaet of which, from his knowledge 
of Wallace and his retreats, he contrived to have 
lim beset by a atrong body of cavalry, ina situa 
tion where he had no way of escape, but by spring- 
ing his horse over a precipice. ‘This he effected ; 
and his parsuers, drawing back with horror, left 
him to parsue hie retreat on foot, his gallant steed 
having perished in the fearful enterprise. 

After this, it is supposed that Haliburton, s- 
Jarmed for the consequence of his condact, and 
dreading the vengeance of his countrymen, re- 
turned with precipitation to England. 


Quhat, tronit thir fyve for to hald Wallace doun? 
The manlyast men, the starkest off perroun, 
Leyflaned be was; and als stud in sic rycht, 
We traut weill, God his dedis had in syeht, 
‘Th grippyt him, than out off epe he bends 
is? rycht sodandiy he said, 
vt, and wp hiv armys thrang ; 
On thai traytouns with knychtlik fer he dang. 
‘The starkast man in dill bos armys bynt be, 
‘And all his barays be dang out on a tree, 
‘A snanil he gat son efter at be rayss, 
Cumpieuntik amang the four he pais 
ugr a man he gort de ata dynt. 
2 was ed, the tothe wal noc stynt 
im to fle ; bot than it wat na but, 
ey find myeht pass fra him on fat, 
Fie folowey! fast, and sone to dled thaimn brockt 5 
"Phan to tiie chy id sadly agayn he soci, 
“ Qubuat did thon her ?* ‘The ebild with [ane] pall face, 
On Kneis be fell, and akyt Wallace grace, 
«With tham Iwas, and knew nothing thair thocht 5 
An to seaunice, us thai me bath 1 wrockit' 
* Qobut bers: thow her?" « Bot meit, the child can sas.’ 
Do, turva it wp, and pass with me aw: 
‘Meit in this tym is fee betiye than gold," 
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CHAPTER XL. 


WEATE OF TUF COUATES.—=MRICR INVITED 70 TALE UnY 





‘Tite situation of Scotland, after the departare of 
Edward, was such ay well warranted the repree 
sentation that had been transmitted to England, 
Though there had as yet been no open insurrec- 
ton, still there was that in the bearing of the peo- 
ple, which betokened any thing but good will to- 
‘warts the extuting atate of things, ‘The national 
sports and customs of the Enghsh, whiuh st had 
been attempted to introduce auiong them, were 
shanned and disregarded by the opprevsed and 
scowling population ; while those chiefs wha had 
formerly shown the greatest attachment to the 
cause of mdependence, were seldom heard of, ex- 
cept when ducovered holding the conferences in 
those sequestered retreats, where they considered 
themselves secure from all, save the wandering 
sptee employed by the faithless part of their own 
countrynien. 

Wallace now eaw that the state of the country 
reqaired a different remedy from that which had 
hitherto been applied. Baliol, whom he bad ac- 
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knowledged as his righteous sovereign, though de- 
tamed a prisoner in England, had, throagh the 
menaces of Edward, made over to that monarch 
hiv right to the crown and kingdom of Scotland. 
‘This act, in the opinion of Wallace, released bim 
from his allegiance to one who had all along acted a 
part unworthy of his attachment ; for, though he 
admitted his right to resign the crown, yet he 
could not recognise a right to transfer it to a 
wtranger, to the exclusion of the lawful heir; and 
as Edward, the son of Baliol, was also the pri- 
soner and tool of the King of England, he nata- 
rally fixed his attention on Bruce, as the person 
beat fitted, from his birth and talents, to infaso 
that confidence in the peuple which necessarily 
arises from the presence of a person invested with 
lawful authority. Having found no difficulty in 
impreseing Sir Simon Frazer, and those other 
chiefs who adhered to him, with the name senti- 
ments, a negociation was entered into with Edward 
Bruce, for inviting his brother from England to 
assume the crown; and it is also said, that a spe- 
cial herald * from Wallace and his confederates 
found his way to Bruce in disguise, who appointed 
to meet with our hero on a certain night on the 
burrow-muir of Glasgow. 

1303. In the meantime, Wallace and hie friends 
were active in organizing the insurrection, which 
was to burst forth as soon as Bruce appeared a- 
mong them, and who was at the same time to have 
been proclaimed king. How far Cumyn was con- 
‘tulted on the occasion, by Wallace and his sssoci~ 


* Accordiug to Henry, Gilbert Grymiby, or, a he is 
salied hy the Scots, Jop, was employed in this ruission, 
u2 
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‘tes, does not appear. From the very little imter- 
course which seems to have subsisted between 
them since the fatal battle of Falkirk, it is highty 
probable that the accession of our patriot and his 
party, to the proporal for placing Bruce on the 
throne, was commanicated to Camyn through the 
medium of Edward Brace—the fiery temperament 
of whove inind, was not alwaye in unison with those 
maxims of sound policy necessary for conducting 
affairs of pach moment. Whether Camyn had 
ever heen sincero in the agreement entered into 
with the Earl of Carrick, or whether he afterwarda 
repented of the bargein he bed made, is a point 
not easily to be ascertained ; but with a duplicity 
worthy of his conduct on a furmer occasion, he 
in anid to have despatched the bond between him- 
self and Bruce to Edward ; urging, at the samo 
time, the arrestment of his rival, 28 necessary to 
prevent the disturlmnce that was on the eve of 
breaking out in Scotland. 

It might be considered by our readers on omin- 
sion, were we to bring our labours to a close, with- 
out embodying in our payee more particular ace 
count of thin subtile and talented baron, than what 
ha hitherto appeared in the course of thy narra- 
tive. To obviate this objection, perbaps the fol- 
Jowing brief outline, in addition to what hes al- 
veady been stated, may suffice. 

John Cumyn, or ax he is called by the Gail, 
Jun Ruadh Mhac Ian Ruadh Chiumein (Red 
John, the eon of Red John Camming), waa Lord 
of Badenoch, Lochaber, and other extensive die- 
trict, and the head of the most potent clan that 
ever existed in Scotland. His power was more 
formidable than soy of his fellow-competitors for 
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the crown. Upwards of 60 belted knights and 
their vassals were bound to follow bie banner ; and 
the influence of the family was seach, that during 
the minority of Alexander IIL, after driving from 
Scotland a strong faction, formed and supported 
by the interest of England, the Comyns and their 
adherents negociated a treaty with Llewellyn, » 
prince of Wales, In thi instrament, John, the 
father of the rubject of the present notice, appears 
an Justiclary of Galloway. ‘This document is pre- 
served in Rymer's Feedera, vol. i. p. 653. Those, 
however, who may not have access to that work, 
may have their cariosity gratified, by referring to 
Tytler’a History of Scotland, vol. i. p. 424. 

It is uncertain at what time John Camyn anc- 
ceeded wo hia father. He appears, however, in 
1289, a joint agent along with James the Stew- 
ard, in the letter of the community of Scotland, 
directed to Edward I, from Brigham. According 
to Henry, he was married to  consin of the King 
of England; and this, from al] authorities, seemy to 
have been the case, for he espoused Joan, the sis- 
ter of Aymer de Valence, whose father, William 
de Vallence, Earl of Pembroke, was uterine bro- 
ther to Henry Hil. With this powerful connec- 
tion, he no doubt expected a different decision in 
the submission respecting the throne of Scotland. 
This disappointment, in all probability, made him 
afterwards mure ready to join the insurrection 
under Wallace ; and if it had not been for the o- 
dium which he afterwards drew pon hiroself by 
his conduct at the battle of Falkirk, he might have 
figured in the ennala of his country with a fair and 
honourable reputation. While regent of Scotland, 
his behaviour was not only unexceptienable, but 
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often praiseworthy, This, however, may have been 
pertly owing to the strict sarveillance which Wal- 
Ince atill exercised in the affaira of the country, 
or partly from a wish to conciliate hia countrymen 
in the event of a favourable opportunity oceur- 
ring for his obtaining the crown,—an object of am- 
bition of which it is pretty evident he never lost 
aight, 

“The treachery towards Brnee, which has been 
charged against bim by all authorities except 
Lord Hailes, also tended to deepen the stain on 
his character, This charge, whether true ur false, 
we have no means of ascertaining. A namber 
of the objections stated by his Lordship against 
it are, however, of covsideralle weight, ‘That a 
bond existed between them of the tenor slreudy 
described, there is little doubt ; and thas the terms 
of this bond became afterwards matter of dispute, 
there in some reason to believe, a» the fulfilment 
of it would have been dangerous to both. For 
had Brace been placed on the throne by the as- 
sistance of Camyn, end the latter had received the 
eataten of Bruce, according w agreement, he would 
have been a subject far too powerful for the crown ; 
and vice rersa in the case of Bruce. The quarrel, 
therefore, which subsequently took place in the 
chapel of Dumfries, and which ended in the 
death of Cucyn, (the particulars of which are 
known wo every reader), might have arisen in an 
altercation resperting the difficulties involved in 
the completion of the bond, without either party 
having been guilty of a breach of faith. It wes uo 
doubt the policy of Bruce and his confederates, that 
the stain of treachery should be affixed on the nani 
of Cumyo, as it afforded the oply plausible excuse 
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for committing a murder ins place of auch reput- 
ed sanctity. Indeed the circamstance of the latter 
having requested an interview within the precincts 
of a charch, showed nothing like a premeditated in- 
tention te quarrel; but since the deed was com- 
mitted, it seemed neccesary to the tnture safe- 
ty and views of Brace and his faction, that with 
the inflaence the clraracter of the Camyna should 
be diminished. That they assisted in this laat ob- 
ject themselves, is but too apparent ; otherwise it 
would be difficult to acconnt for that odiam which 
afterwards became attached to them. For while 
the Scots, in the Low country, cried out against 
the “ fause Cumyn’s Kyo,” their vassals in Bade- 
noch and Lochaber re-echoed the charge, till the 
‘very name became cognominal with deceit; #0 much 
so, that the folowing proverb is at this day re- 
membered in those parts of the Highlands to 
which their influence extended = 
“ Fhad's a bhiot crona an cbille, 
Brdh foult an Cusmerncarh.” 

@ While there are teres in & wood, there will be deocit 
mm a Cumyn.” 

We will not however assert, that the enmity of 
the Geil srose from the conduct of the Cumyne in 
the Low country ; for if we may credit tradition 
still carrent in the West Highlands, this once 
powerfal and opprewive family gave nufficient 
cause, in their own territorial bounds, for the an- 
tipathy of their neighbours and vassals, The 
atrocities which they committed in their castles of 
Anverlochy, Badenoch, and other strongholds which 
they poltated with their crimes, at laet roused the 
slumbering vengeance of the people ; and tradition, 
in bet vague manner, dates the downfal of this po- 
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tent clan, from the time of “ Camyn's Aight from 
Onnich.” At what period thia occurred, cannot 
now be exactly anertained ; bat with the particulars 
of the etory we shall close this imperfect notice -— 

The Cumyns, it seems, in the plenitude of their 
power, paid little attention, when it suited their 
wishes, to the abrogation af the infamous law of 
Evenus, and the “ nercheta mulierum" was ge- 
nerally nparned, when the charms of the bride 
happened to please the eye of the chief. It would 
seem that three marriages were about to take place 
‘at Onnich, a little town on the borders of Lochaber. 
‘The women were beautiful, and the men spirited 
and brave. The half-merk had been tendered ot 
the gates of Inverlochy, by the bridegroome and 
their friends, and the refueal of it by the chief gave 
them reason to apprehend the fate thet was in- 
tended for them. The cave excited deep interest. 
The day of marriage approached, and brought 
along with it the Lord of Badenoch und his two 
sone, with their usual retinue. ‘The half-merk 
‘was again tendered, and refused, The men drew 
their swords, determmed to guard the purity of 
their fair ones, A conftict ensued ; friends gathered 
to the nxsistance of the injured; the two sone of 
Cumyn were killed ; while he, with the reaains of 
hin nyemidons, betook himeelf to fight. The coun- 
ary aroas and made after him, till the affair swell 
ed toa general insurrection. All his train were 
actificed to the fary of the pursuers, many, no 
doubt, having more serious grievances to revenge. 
‘The ight continued till their obnoxions chief 
reached a hill near the present site of Fort Angue- 
tan j—whore, overcome with fatigue, he was seen 10 
sit down apparently to rest himself. On coming up 
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to him, however, they found that the wretched 
mun hed already paid the forfeit of his crimes. 
He was carried down end baried en the epot 
where the fort now stands, which is still hnowa 
to old Llighlanders by the name of “ Cill Chiu- 
mein,” of the burial-place of Camya ; and the bill 
‘on which he died retuins to thie day the appella- 
Gion of “ Swidk Chiumein,” or Cumyn's Seat. 
Very few of the clan are now to be found in 
these districts. 

To return to our narrative ; Wallace, who, a6 
he couceived, among other friends, had secured 
the co-operation of Sir John Menteith to the men- 
cures then in agitation, for the purpove, it is wup- 
pored, of giving av early notice es possible of ¢ 
arrival of Brace, had retained near his person a 
young man related to Menteith, * who waa to have 
been despatched with the newa to Dumbarton, aa 
soon ax their fature monarch should arrive, when 
that important fortress was to have declared in his 
favour, 

Confiding in the arrangewenta thus made, Wal- 
ace, as the time appointed by Brace drew near, 
collected his followers round Glasgow, and dispoe~ 
ed of them in euch @ mauner, as to be able to bring 
them together on the shortest notice.¢ For the 
‘better concealment of hie design, ha retired to a 


© This young man is ssid by Henry to have been ason 
of Menteith’s aster. Langtoft calls him a servant, and says 
his name was Jock Sheri. 

¢ Frova Robruyston Wallace could easily make his way 
to the Clyde; cross the river and keep bis appointment 
with Bruce, who was to have eyprosched from the south, 
without coming in sight of aay of the English stationed at 
Glegow. The burrow-muir was situsted on the sous 
side of the Clyde. 
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amall lonely house at Robroyston, about three 
milen north-west of Glasgow. Here be waited 
with impatience for the night on which Brace bad 
appointed to meet him, little dreaming of the dan- 
ger to which hin intended sovereign was exponed, 
through the conduct of Camyn, nor of the treach- 
ery that was hatching against himself. 

The means which were employed to accom- 
plish the destraction of Bruce, would have been 
of very little avail towards securing the objecta in- 
tended, so long ax his brother and our hero—who 
had now identified himself with the interest of the 
Bracisn party—remained to head the ineurrection 
that waa expected to break out; and as all the 
maguificent promises of Edward had been unable 
to sulilue the stern virtue of the patriot, his emis- 
saries now bethought themeelvea of assailing the f- 
delity of those friends in whom he seemed chisily 
to confide. Unfortunately for the cause of liberty, 
their allarements were bat too successful ; and the 
honour of hie early friend, Sir John Menteith, gave 
way to the arts of the tempter. 

On the night of the Sth of August 1805, Sir 
‘William, and bis faithfal friend Kerlé,* accompanied 


© The circumstance of this person being the last friend 
whom our hero was destined to behold, would, independent 
of hix own personal merits, bave reaJered him an object 
of curiosity to # great proportion of our readers. The fol- 
lowing account is taken from the notes of the editor of the 
Perth edition of Blind Harrie; and, as any thing which 
‘the writer has yet met with, fends to confirm than 
invalidate the statement, be shall submit it to the reader 
in the words of the learned and intelligent author :— 

“ William Ker, commonly calted Kerlie, or Ker Little, 
was ancestor of the Kers of Kersland, He, as well as 
many others, war compelled to swear the unlawful oath of 
feaity to Edwaril, August 5. 1296, 
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‘by the youth before mentioned, hail hetaken them= 
eelves to their lonely retreat wt Robropston: * to 
which place their steps had been watched by @ 
apy, Who, aa eoou es he had observed them enter, 
returned to his employers. 


“ He joined Wallace at the castle of the Karl of Lene 
Box, September 1¥%, and went with him immediately un 
of Ireland 








# He was the constant friend and companion of Wale 
lace on all occasisns, aud is sontetinnes called lis steward: 
Tu 1905, when Wallace was taken prisoner at Robrastouny 
a solitary villoge near Glagon, William Ker only wax 
with him. They were fuund both asleep, and Ker was 


killed in the seullie, 

“ Henry sayy that William Ker had lorge inberitance 
in the distriet of Carrick in Air-chire  Tirit his ancestor 
‘was brought from Ireland hy King David L, and defeat 
od, with the assistance of coven hundred Scots, nine thou 
send Norvegians wie had landed st Duuwoir, Some 
of the Norwegians were dronned in Doun, and others sain 
upon the lanl, King David gave him the lands of Dune 
moir in reward of his bravery. 

© It may be remarked, that Dun Hill, or, as it is come 
raonly called, Nurman or Northman Law, a high bal on 
the estate of Dunanuze, in the northeast part of Fife, and 
parish of Abdte, has vn Cae top of it the remains of Danish 
intrenchents, The hill on the north side declines all the 
way tothe nvur or Frith of Tay, which bay Dundue at 
the mouth of it. ‘The constant tradition is, that the Danes 
or Noracgians carried the -poil af the country to the top 
of this bill, sere the natives could haveno secess to thems 
and after having collected it thera, carried it down on the 
other side to their ships in the river,” 

* + At Robruystone Sir William Wallace was betrayed 
and appreliculal by Sir Jona Menteitt, a firouite of 
Edward 1, of England. Afr he wa, overpowered, ad 
before his hands were hound, it is said he throw his snord 


you, 11. x 
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At the dead hour of midnight, while the two 
friends ny fast asleep, the youth, whose turn it 
was to watch, cautiously removed the bugie from 
the neck of Wallace, and conveyed it, along with 
his arms, through an aperture in the wall ; then 
elowly opening the door, two men-at-arms silently 
entered, and, seizing upon Kerlé, hurried him 
from the apartment, and instantly put him to 
death. Wallace, awakened by the noise, started 
to his fort, and, minsing his weapons, became sen- 
sible of bin danger, but grasping a large piece of 
oak, which had been used for a seat, he struck twoof 
his assailants dead on the spot, and drove the reat 
headlong before him, Seeing the fury to which 
‘he wos roused, and the difficulty they would have 
in taking him alive, Menteith now advanced, 
to the aperture, and ted to him the 
folly of resistance, as the » he said, having 
heard of his ploce of resort, and of the plans he 
had in contemplation, were collected in too large 
8 force to be withstood; that if he would sc- 
company him g prisoner to Dumbarton, he would 
undertake for the safety of his person ;—that all 
the English wished, was to secure the peace of the 
country, and to be free from hie molestation ;— 
adding, that if he consented to go with him, he 
abonld live in his own house in the castle, and he, 





into Robroystn loch. An osken couple, or joist, which 
made part of the barn in wbich the Scottish hero was taken, 
‘is sail to be secn in this neighbourhood, aud may yet Iast 
for s 5 
"Ths latter part of the above quotation is perfectly correct. 
‘The oakca joist was to be seen till within these ten years 
past ; it has wow entirely disappeared, boing carried off by 
that tribe of pscudo-antiquarians, ycloped Helic-fanciers. 
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Menteith, slone should he his keeper ;—that even 
now, he would willingly sacrifice his life in his de- 
fence ; bat that his attendants were too few, aod 
too ill-appointed, to have sny chance of success 
in contending with the English. He conrluded 
by assuring Wallace, that he had followed in order 
to use his inflacnce with his enemies in his behalf, 
‘and that they had listened to him on condition of 
an immediate surrender ; but that if he did not in- 
etantly comply, the hoase would soon be in flames 
about him. These, and other argaments, were 
urged with all the seeming sincerity of friendship ; 
‘and our patriot, confiding in eatly recollections, and 
the private understanding that subsisted between 
them, allowed himself to be conducted to Dum- 
barton Castle, 

On the morrow, however, no Monteith appear- 
ed to exert bis influencr, in order to prevent tho 
unfortanate hero from being carried from the for 
tren; and strongly fettered, and gmarded by a 
powerful escort, under the command of Robert de 
Clifford and Aymer de Vallance, he was hnrzied to 
the South, by the line of road least exposed to 
the chance of a resene. 
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CIEAPTER XIL 
TRIAL, LEFCC TION, AND LUABACTEM OF WALLACE 


As the capture of Wallace way an event whol 
unexpected by the English, the news of it, which 
spread with the rapitlity of lightning, produced, in 
every part of the kingdom, # deep and universal 
sengation. Labour of every kind was abandoned, 
and people of all ranks flocked to those points of 
the road where it was expected the illustrious 
captive woull pass, At Carlisle the escort halted 
for a night ; and the tower in which he was se- 
cured, long afterwurda retained his name. As the 
cortige approached London, the crowds became 
more numerous; and, on entering the capital, hia 
conductors found their progress retarded by the 
multitudes that were collected ;—while every ele- 
vation or projection, however perilous, from which 
he could be ween, was occupied with, or clung to, 
by anxious spectators, eager to behold a man who 
bad filled England with terror, and the fame of 
whose achievements had resounded through erery 
country in Europe. After much exertion, the 
cavalcade at length reached the house or Wilham 
Delect, a citizen in Fenchurch Street. where their 
prisoner was lodged for the night. From the cir- 
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cumstance of his having been taken toa Privete 
house, rather than to a place of greater security, 
it bas been imagined by some, that Edward intend- 
ed to make a last effort to gain Wallace over to 
his interest, This conjecture, hawever, is not euf= 
ficiently supported by subsequent proceedings, to 
entitle it to any degree of credit; and we are 
more inclined to believe, chat the difficulty which 
the party encountered in making their way through 
the dense multitudes who had blocked up the 
streets and lanes leading to the Tower, may, with 
greater probability, be assigned as the cause for 
taking him to the house of Delect. 

The thirst for revenge existed too keenly in the 
rutblexs mind of Edward, to admis of much delay 
in the sacrifice of hiy victim. Though a connideration 
for the opinion of the more enlightened ot his xub- 
jects, and the manner in which his conduct might 
be viewed at foreign courts, obliged him to have 
recourse at least to the formality of » trial— 
the indecent haste with which it was brought on, 
made the mockery of judivial procedure bat too 
apparent, The day atter his arrivul, he was con- 
ducted on horseback, from the house which his 
brief residence had made the acene of universal 
attraction, to take his trial in Westminster Hall. 
‘His progress from Fenchurch Street, according to 
Stowe, appears to have been a sort of procession, 
Lord John de Segrave, the fagitive of Roslin, 
acting as Grand Marsliat of England, and armed 
cap-i-pd, rode on one side, while Geolttey de 
Hoartlepool, Recorder of London, equpped ina 
similar manner, rode on the other. ‘The Mayor, 
Sheriffs, and Aldermen ewe, attended by a 

N 
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number of official characters ou bomeback sud on 
foot, arranged according to their respective grades. ® 

On reaching the spot where the solemn farce 
‘was to be performed, he was placed on the south 
bench of the great hall; and, in consequence of 
an absurd report, ¢ which bed been circulated in 
England, of bis having said that he deserved wo 
wear a crown in that piece, a crown of laurel was 
put upon bis head. The noble appearance of the 
saan, joined to his calm and uaruitied demesnour, 
entivly disarmed this silly attempt at ridicule of 
its intended effect. { 


* See Append, Ne 
+ This report may liave originated in some facetious re- 
mark, which protably eeaped from bim on hearing that 
ove Williuma Wallace hail, by the woice of his fellow-citi- 
was, attained to the honour uf being Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, when the success of the Scots compelled Edward to 
geantan extenvion of the liberties of his people, His e« 
lection iy stated. nt p. 85, vol. i, of this work, to have tw 
ken place in 1296. ‘This mistake the author bey leave to 
corrvct; the election oceurred in April 1898, ‘The coin. 
cidence is Tale sugular. Se Lamberts Suney of Lone 
don, vol. 
t eed was menn enough to subject Wallace 
to a piece of mockery of this kind, appears evident, trom. 
the same contemptible artifice, to excite derision, being 
again resorted to in the case of Sir Simon Frazer, who 
was not only habited in an unbecoming and ridiculous 
garb, but also had «<2 gerland on y+ heued of the newe 
gnywe." This exprewion is taken from the ancient balled 
made on the execution of Frazer, as may be seen in the 
account we have given of that warrior ; and which secmed 
evidently to allude to the recent cthibition mady of Wal 
Jace, on whose person “the nowe guyse"’ was no doubt 
first jniroduced ;—and, as Sir Simon was executed only 
about twelve months sficrwards, the phn would be per 
fectly applicable, as the cireumstance Imust hare bem fresh 
in he minds uf the peepleSee App 
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Sir Peter Malory, the King’s Justice, then rose, 
and read the indictment, whereis the prisoner waa 
charged with treason ayainst the King of England, 
burning of towns, and slaying of the sabjects of 
his Majesty. To the Grvt of these counts Wal- 
Jace answered, that, a8 he had never been the sub- 
ject of the King ot Cugland, he owed him no ale 
legiance, and consequently could be uo trauur. AB 
tu the other ofences, he trankly admitted, that, in 
the discharge of his duty to his cuantry, he bad 
done ail that was stated. On this admission, the 
following atrocious sentence was pronvanced :—~ 

For treason, he was to be firet dragged to the 
place of execation, For marder and robbery, be 
was to be then hung a certain time by the neck ; 
and, because be had barned abbeys and religious 
houses, he was to be takeu down alive from the 
ase Ins entrails torn out, and burnt before 

jim, his body to be quartered, and the parts af- 
terwards to be disposed of as the clemency of Ma- 
jesty might suggest. « 

‘When the necessary preparations were made for 
carrying tlie sentence into executivn, the late 
champion of Scottivh independence was brought 
forth from the place where he had been kept in 
confinement, heavily ironed, and chained to a bench 
of oak. He was then placed on a hurdle, and, sur- 
rounded by a strong guard of soldiers, ignomini- 
ously dragged to the Els, in Smithfield, That 
self-possewion and undaunted demeanour which 
he evinced during the trial, appesred equally con- 
apicuous ou theecafiold. Looking round with un- 
disturbed composure on the assembled multitude, 
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he addressed himself to & pereon near him, and 
asked for a priest to whom he might make confes- 
tion, ‘This request, on being made known to Ed- 
ward, he is said to have sternly refused ; and the 
rancorous old man furbad any clergyman to retard 
the execution for such a purpose. On hearing this 
undignified command of his sovereign, Winchel- 
tea, Archbishop of Canterbury, the same indivi- 
dual who so faitliully discharged his duty at Car- 
laverock, stepped boldly forward, and, after ear- 
nestly remonstrating with Edward, declared hus 
determiustion to officiate himself. When the ce- 
Temony usual on euch occasions was finished, Wal- 
lace rowe from his knees, and the Archbishop 
having takeu leave of him, instantly departed fur 
‘Weestuninvter, thus declining to witness the sequel 
of an act #0 revolting to humanity, and which he 
no doubt cunsidered as fixing s deep stain on the 
character of his country. 

‘The spectacle which was now exhibited to the 
ize of the inhabitants of the metropolis of England, 
‘waa such as perbaps has never before been present- 
ed to the popoluce of any land. The 1as7 rmzz- 
MAN Of AN ANCIENT PZOPLE, not less renowned fur 
their bravery, than for their love of independence, 
etood a calm and unshrinking victim, ready to be 
imwolated at the shrme of despotism. That pow- 
erful arm which had long contended for liberty was 
now to be unstrung beneath the knife of the exe- 
cutioner ; and that heart, replete with every enno- 
bling virtue, which never quailed in the aternest 
hour of danger, wa doomed to quiver in the pu- 
rifying flames of martyrdom. 

Daring the pause which preceded the unbal- 
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towed operations, Wallace turned to Lord Clifford, 
and requested that a Psalter, * which had been 
taken from his person. might be returned, Hig 
desire being complied with, he asked a priest to 
hold it open before him, This book had been his 
constant companion from his early years, aud wan 
perhaps the gift of his mother or his uncle, the 
parton of Dunipare. 

After hancing for a certain time, the sofferer 
wax taken down, while yet in an evident «tate of 
sensibility. He was then disemhowelled ; and the 
heart, wrang from its place, was committed to the 
flames in his presence. Daring thiv dreadfat pro~ 
cess, his eyex still continued to linger on the 
Paalter, till, overpowered by hix sutieringa, he ex- 
pired among their hands with all that passive he- 
toism which may be sapposed 10 belong to 90 
elevated a character. The body was afterwards 
dismembered ; the head fixed on London bridge, 
the right arm on the bridge of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, the left at Berwick, the right leg at Perth, 
and the left at Aberdeen. 

‘Thus fell this great ond exemplary patriot, a 
martyr tw the rights and indepeudence of hia coun- 
try, than whom, if we consider his extraordinary 
personal and mental endowmeuts,—joined to his 
ineatingnishable and disinterested love of liberty, = 
greater hero ix not to be found in the annals of 
any people. Born to a slender inberitance, and 
unconnected by birth with the opalent families of 
his country, he derived no advantage from thore 
circumstane.s which often ussisted other distin~ 


© This appears to have been the only article of proper 
ty that Wallace died powesed of. 
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guished characters in attaining that place in the 
temple of fame to which their ambition was di- 
rected. To his own genius be was indebted for 
aaystem of tactics eminently calculated for the 
contest he hed in view ; and with his own arm he 
Bave the first impulse to the cause of freedom, 
which afterwards, on the field of Bannockburn, was 
crowned with such glorious and decisive success 
under ® kindred spirit—on whom the inepiri 
mantle of our pstriot descended, as he winged bis 
flight to the regions of iramortality. 

Tn person, Wallace was admirably fitted to grace 
that elevated station among mankind, for which 
his genius and talents 60 eminently qualified bi 
His visage waa long, well proportioned, and exq 
sitely beautifal ; his eyes were bright and pierciny 
the hair of his hesd and beard auburn, and inclin- 
ed to curl: that on his brows and eye-lashes was of 
a lighter uhade; his lips were round and fail. Un- 
der the chin, on the left side, was aecar,® the only 
one visible, athough many were to be found on 
hi» person ;+ hia stature was lofty and majestic, ris- 
ing the head and sboulders above the tallest men 
in the country. Yet his form, though gigantic, 
possessed the most perfect symmetry; sud with @ 
degree of strength almost incredible, there waa 
combined such an agility of body and fleetness in 
Tanning, that no one, excupt when mounted on 
horseback, could outstrip, or escape from him, 
when he happened to purme. All-powerful as a 
Swordsman, and unrivalled as an archer, bis blows 









© This, inall probability, wavthe muark of the wound in- 
ficted by the Lancaster bowimaa mentioned at page 162 


of vahume 1, 
$ Sco Appendix, P. 
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were fatal, and his shafts unerring : 8 an equea- 
trina, he wan a model of dexterity and grace ; while 
the hardshipa he experienced in hie youth, made 
him view with indifference the severest privations 
incident to a militarylife. In common intercouree, 
hia accents were mild, and his manners grave and 
urbane. In the field, when addressing his noldiere, 
hie diseourse was brief and animating, and the 
sound of his voice thrilled through their hearts like 
the spirit-stirring notes of the clarion.¢ Great 
and varied, however, a8 were the accomplishments 
nature had lavished on his person, the graces with 
which she bad enriched hia mind threw a radiance 
cover all the rest of her gifts, Untaught himself in 
the military art, he became the instractor of his 
countrymen, and hia first effurte were worthy of 
the greatest captain of the age. 

If we may judge from his regard to the sanctity 
of un oath, his ideas of morality appear to have 
been much at variance with the corrupt practice of 
the age. Uncontaminated by the pernicious ex- 
ample of the great men of the country, he rather 
chose to bear hunger and every other privation 
the unsheltered outlaw might be exposed to, than. 
purchase the advantage 60 much prized by others, 
at the expense of taking an oath he had no ine 
tention of holding sacred :—still, this inflexible rec- 
titade of soul could not shame the anstocracy from 
their convenient perjaries; for the bands by which 
he strove to unite them together, became like ropes 
of eand in the hour of trial. Notwithstanding, 
however, all the difficulties that were thrown in 
his way, the vigour of his own character, and the 


§ See Appendiz, Q. 
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wisdom of his measures, enabled him to achieve the 
deliverance of his native land. To the charges of 
ambition and usurpation thet were brought againet 
him, he gave the noblest refutation, by resigning 
the banble of power into the handa of thove lite 
tle spirits, who would otherwise have betrayed the 
cause of national independence, or involved their 
country in all the horrors of civil war. Thus, his 
virtuous self-denial preserved the people whom his 





mitled, the reader will perceive the formidable ar- 
ray of talent and power with which Wallace bad 
to contend. To an aristocracy, at that time per- 
haps unrivalled in Europe, and beaded by a mo- 
narch as distinguished for ambition, sternness of 
purpose, and warlike propensities, as he was noto- 
rious for the absence of those virtues which coneti- 
tate the redeeming traits in the character of a sol- 
dier—the magnanimous patriot had at firet little 
to oppose, save the innate eneraies of his ows in- 
vincible heart, and the resources of a genius which 
Heaven seems peculiarly tu have fitted tor the task. 
That Scotland, distracted by faction, and deprived 
of all forcign aid, should, under the guidance of 
one who ranked among the humblest of ber no- 
bles, have again advanced herself to the dignity of 
aan independent state, in defiance of the power of 
England, backed by the resources of Irelend 
and Wales, was considered by her advera 
as too humiliating to their national character to 
admit of their relinquishing the contest.* The re- 





© This circumstance seems to have been keenly felt and 
lamented, 2s subject of national disgrace, hy some af the 
historians of England, Tv addition to’ the auathemas 
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newal of every invasion was, however, met by 
an increasing stubbornness of opposition ; and the 
chivalrous conqueror in Palestine, the “ high-soul- 
ed” Plantagenet, at last condescended to steal away 


poured forth by Peter Langtoft, on account of the obsti- 
nacy of their northern neighboun—the mortification 
‘vineed by Hardyng in the following lines, is highly com- 
plimentary to the independent spirit of Scotland. This 
ecknowledged spy, and detected forger, was sent down by 
his government, in the reign of Henry V., for the mean 
purpose of stealing away the treaty with Robert Bruce, in 
‘which the independence of Scotland was recoguised. 


 Englande and Wales as to their soueraygne 

‘To you obey, whiche sinsld thinke shame of ryght, 

To se Scotlande thus proudly di-obeyne, 

Agayne them two that bene of greate myght, 

Itis a shame to euery mannes syglt, 

Sith Iobn Baylioll his rygbt of it re-ygned 

To Lyng Edward, why is it thue repagnest ?° 
Hardyng’s Chyonicie, p. 413-414, 


In the two last Hincs, the writer of the Chronicle founds 
the pretensions of England to the superiority over Scot- 
land, on the resignation of Balioi, ‘This title he nodoubt 
considered as preferable tu any clans previously got up; 
and we would recommend Dr Lingant to follow li 
amples for, bad as itis, the supporters of it are not liable 
‘to meet with thote stubborn historical facts which stand 
in the way of the advocates for a more venerable anti- 
quity. To show the sincerity which dictates this advice, 
swe shall revert once more to pages $13 aud 444, vol. iit. 
of the Doctor’s work, where we are told, on the :uthority 
‘of Rymer, that the words * libertates, dignitates, bonores 
debit," &c. “ mean the sllowauces to be made, and the 
honours to be shown, to the King of Scots, as often as he 
‘ame to the English court, by she cominand of his lord 
the King of England, from the moment that he crosed 
the Borders tilt kis return into Ais oun territories,” Usd 
the vassalage of the King of Scolland buen of that un- 
gualiied nature which the Doctor labours to establish, 

ow comes it that his « allowances only commence from 
the moment he crossed the Border, and ceased ax soon as hie 

Vo. I. e 
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the enemy he could neither bribe nor subdue, and 
thas purchase tie brief and delusive semblance of 
4 victory, at the price of everlasting dishonour. 
‘The mind of Wallace was imbued with the moet 
exalted ideas of independence ; and the stern and 
inflexible spirit with which he guarded his own 
nd his country’s honour, could only be equalled 
by the scrupulous delicacy be exercised towards 
the feelings of others, Loving freedom for her 
own sake, he considered her sanctuary, wherever 
placed, as too eacred to be violated, Among the 
many proofs of this elevation of mind, the follow- 
ing may be mentioned :—On the surrender of de 
Longueville, the high-spirited Frenchman was an- 
xious to know the name and the character of his 
conqueror. On the name of Wallace being an- 
nounced to him, he fell on his knees, and thanked 
God that ao worthy an enemy bad been bis vie~ 
tor ; and, according to the custom of the age, be 
tendered hia service, along with his eword. “ Ser 
vice from you, Sir Thomas, ” said the gallant Scot, 
with an accent of kind familiarity, “J cannot ac- 
cept; your friendship is what I desire.” On an- 
other occasion, in the hest of an engagement, hav- 
ing, as be conceived, given orders to Sir John 
Grabam in a manner too peremptory—after the 
victory had been secured, be came up to hia 
brave friend, and surprised him with a hamble 
apology for any thing like harshness he might have 


returned to his own tesritories—merely, we presume, bee 
cause he was in kis own territories, Had it been otherwise, 
tbe would doubtless have been found entitled to those ex- 
penses or allowances, from the time he left his own domie 
ore, in whatever part of Scotland that domicde may bare 
been situated, 
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displayed in bis manner of expressing himself, 
Graham, however, was quita unconacious of hear- 
ing any thing that he had resson to take amine; 
and expressed w hope that be would always act 
towards him and others in the same manner, when 
the interest of their country was at stake. 

In the division of spoil, the portion that fell 
to the share of Wallace he set spart as a fund 
from which those were rewarded who had distin- 
guished themselves by their valour or good con- 
duct, while contending for the liberty of their 
conntry—thus stimulating their efforte in their own 
canee, by the sacrifice of his personal advantage, 
‘The delicacy, also, which he evinced, in excluding 
his relations from any participation in those grants 
and emoluments with which he rewarded the ser- 
vices of others, showed him exempt from any selfish 
or mercenary feeling, and decidedly averse to the 
aggrandizement of his family * st the national ex- 
pense, In those times, when driven to the wooda 
and natural fastnesses of the country, where his 
little party were exposed, from the ecarcity of 
provisions, to the greatest distress, the expedienta 
he had recourse to for their relief, and the self- 
denial be exercised in order to busband the slender 
supplies for their use, impressed his followers with 
eentimenta of admiration and gratitude. The sya- 
tem which he introduced, during the short. period 
of his regency, of disciplining and subdividing the 
nation, evinced the clear and comprehensive views 
he entertained of the true interesta of the country ; 
and had bis successors in power followed up the 
tame meazure, it would doubtlem bave been pro- 


© See Appendix, R. 
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dartive of incalculable benefit to the kingdom ; ax, 
independent of the great force the Legislature might 
thas have been enabled to bring into the field in 
cavea of emergency, it would have undermined, 
and eventually overthrown, the feudal superiority 
of the harons, and those petty confederations a- 
mong clans, which have been for so many ages the 
hane and cure of Scotland. His views, however, 
for the immediate and permanent prosperity of the 
comntry, took even a more extensive range than 
what is embmeed by the abuve wise and salutary 
measure, Aware uf the benefit which Scotland had 
formerly derived from her commercial intercourse 
with the Continent, we find his attention, within 
a month after the batde of Stirling, seriously tara- 
ed towards the re-establishment of this important 
object; and while the nation was maustering at Ros- 
Tin for the invasion of England, her leader was ac- 
tively engaged in despatching intimation to the 
different Hanse-towns, that the ports of Scotland 
were again open to the trade of all friendly powers.® 
The plan which he puraned in his invasions, wax 
the mont efficient for exhausting the enemy's coun- 
try, enriching his own, and encouraging bis conntry- 
men to flock to his standard. Though often se 
vere in his retaliation, yet, towards women and 
children, he always exercised the greatest huma- 
nity. 

During his Guardianship, the country was bee 
ginning to feel the return of her former prosperity. 
With the epoil of the enemy he bad diffused plenty 





© Towever singular thie ¢ many appear to some, 
the outhor is happy in hssing it in his power to produce the 
most meontrovertible evidence of the fuct.—Bue App. As 
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over the land; the poor were protected ; thieves 
were promptly and severely punished ; cheats aud 
liars were discouraged ; and good men met the re- 
ward of their virtues. The vigilance with which 
he watched over the public weal was unremitting, 
and never for 2 moment gave place to any object 
of personal consideration. Even those duties which 
are often considered paramount to every other, 
were with him secondary to the interest of his 
country; for, on the death of hia mother, his 
presence being required elsewhere, he intrusted 
the performance of her obsequies to his friend 
Jobo Blair and a confidential servant ;—which daty 
they discharged with becoming solemnity in the 
cathedral of Dunfermline, To this cemetery, it 
ia conjectured, the fragments of his own body 
were secretly collated by bis companions, after the 
barbarous and impolitic exposure had taken place. 
At his execution, that self-command and noble- 
ness of soul, which formed such luminous traits in 
hie character, never for » moment forsook him. 
Without deigning to breathe a murmur, either at 
the injustice of the tyrant who condemned, or the 
unbappy man who betrayed him, * he submitted 
to his fate with that becoming dignity which ex- 
torted even from his enemies expressions of un- 
qualified admiration, 

A revulsion, the natural consequence of the in- 
human cruelty of Edward, and the undaunted de- 
meanour of his victim, took place in the minds of 
the people of England immediately afier his exe- 
cation ; and the story of an English + monk who 


* Appendix, 5. 
t See Appendix, T. 
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pretended to have seen a vision of angels conduci- 
ing Wallace out of purgatory with nmch honour, 
was quichly circulated, and received with pleasure, 
all over Britain. 

‘The following lines, translated from the original 
Latin by Hume of Godscroft, are understood to 
have been composed some time after the execn- 
tion of our illustrious patriot, by bia afflicted friend 
and chaplain John Blair; and with this elegant 
and pathetic tribute of genius at the shrine of 
departed greatness, we ehiall close the prevent 
chapter :-— 


4 Envious death, who ruins all, 
Hath wrought the sad lamented fall 
‘Of Wallace ; and ao more remains 
Of him—than what an urn contains! 
Ashes for our hero we have-— 
Hie, for his armour, s cold grave. 
He left the earth—too low a state! 
‘And by bis acts overcame his fate. 
His soul Desth had not power to kill, 
His noble deeds the world do fill 
‘With lasting trophies of his name, 
©! hadst thou virtue loved, or fame, 
Thou could’st not have insulted so 
Over a brave, betrayed, desd foe, 
Edward, nor seen those limbs erpos'd 
To public shame—fit to be clos'd 
‘As relics in an holy shrine. 
Tat now the infamy is thine, 
lis end crowns him with glorious bays, 
And stains the brightest of thy praise, ” 
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CHAPTER XII 


CONCLUSION. 


Tue wisdom of the ancient Egyptians has been 
much celebrated, but in no respect does it appear 
amore conspicuous than in the uses to which they 

plied the historical records of their country. By 
the laws, the hand which kept a faithful tran- 
script of passing events, and registered with strict 
impartiality the transactione and characters of their 
kings, was removed from the knowledge aud in- 
fluence of those whose deeds were thus related. 
On the accession of every new monarch, it was 
part of the ceremonisl to read in his presence the 
records of his predecessor's reign, By this means 
he was apprived of the faults he ought to avoid, 
and admoniabed of the virtues it was incumbent on 
him to emulate; while the reflection arising from 
the certainty that after death bis name also would 
be consigued over to posterity—either to receive 
the meed of grateful remembrance, or the impress 
of merited reprobation, according to his actions— 
operated on the royal mind os a usefal and salatary 
restraint. 

‘Other nations aspired to imitate the Egyptians ; 
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‘but national imitation is too often like that among 
in Js. The faults and blemishes of the ori- 
ginal more readily caught than its beauties and 
perfections. Thus, while the grossness of Exypt's 
anythology was most servilely copied, one practice 
which yave dignity and tility to her history was 
entirely overlooked, au the pen of the historian, 
in place of being wirled by the impartial, fear- 
Jess, and untrammelled friend of public virtue, was 
more frequently found in the hand of the needy 
parasite; employed in the base and degrading oc- 
cupation of varnishing the enormities of the er- 
mined tyrant, whose ambitious progress to dis- 
tinction bad been warked by the sabversion of the 
rights, and the carnage of hia fellow-men. This 
Prostitution of the historic muse is not unknown 
among modern authors, and may be often attri- 
buted to en unworthy desire of administering to 
the feelings of a tavourite party, or a wish to con- 
ciliate the national prejadicea of their readers. 
Though compelled, by the general incresse of 
knowledge, to give a more faithful narrative of 
facts than the writers of antiquity, when it may 
suit any of the purposes that have been men- 
tioned, the subject of their biography is veldom 
dismissed without being made to undergo a curt 
of purgation in the geueral estimate of his cha- 
tacter, and which is often found to be at anti+ 
podes to the actions with which it stands connect- 
ed. the annals of England cannot afford 
a more striking instance of this perversion of all 
that ia valuable in historical literature, than in the 
Portraits which some bistorians hare drawn of Ed- 
ward I. 

‘Without attempting te delineate the character of 
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this ambitlous diaturber of the peace of Britain, the 
writer will merely notice » few of the leading cir- 
camstances of his history, and leave the reader to 
discover by what curious procese of literary che- 
mistry those crudities have been made to barmo- 
nize, in order to pee 80 fair a display of politi. 
cal sagacity and kingly greatness. 

The Jittleness which appeara to have been in- 
herent in the mind of Edward was laid open to 
the Londoners in 1263, by his breaking into the 
treasury of the Knights Templara, and carrying off 
10004 deposited there by the citizens, This rob- 
bery was looked upon by the people as an act 80 
thoroughly base, that they instantly flew to arms, 
and assaulted the houses of those among the nobi- 
lity who were supposed accessary to the theft. 
Edward was at this time in his 26th year; of 
course youthfa! indiscretion cannot be advanced 
asan excase for the crime. 

His aggression upon Scotland has been indul- 
gently placed to the account of those enlightened 
and etateaman-like views which he entertained of 
the trae interests and general welfare of Britain, 
and the advantages he discovered would result 
from the resources of the two countries being con- 
solidated under one head. This “ reason of state,” 
has been held up in extenuation of the netarions 
means which he resorted to for the accom 
ment of his purpose. But by the extracts which 
we are about to make fiom the pages of an author 
every way inclined to treat the faults of Edward 
with lonity, the reader will perceive, thst though 
the enlightened views “ which he took of the so- 
lid interests of hia kingdom,” may have found a 
place in the imagination of the historian, they do 
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‘not appear.to have occurred to the movarch. The 
extinction of every thing like rational liberty, and 
the eutablishment of an extensive and uncontrol- 
Table autocracy, xeem to have been the undis- 
grieved objects of hia ambition. In proof of which, 
we have only to refer to his demeanour towarda 
his barons, and the unwarrantable aj appropriation of 
the effects of his subjects, mentioned in the extracts 
alluded to, Hie conduct in respect to Scotland 
being thus stripped of the only palliation that can 
be offered, it stands forward on the page of his- 
tory in all ite native deformity, unrelieved by one 
solitary extenuating circumstance, while the follow- 
ing transaction gives it, if possible, = darker and 
more disgusting complexion. 

In 1267, Henry end Prince Edward, beiog 
driven to the greatest extremity by the Earl of 
Gloucester and other Barons, whom their oppres- 
sions and enlawful exactions had forced to take 
up arms, when every hope feiled them, and even 
the Tower of London waa besieged by a numer- 
ons army of enraged assailants, they wero very 
‘opportunely relieved from their perilous situation 
by the assistance of $0,000 Scots, whom Alexander 
went to their relief; and with these auxiliaries they 
were enabled to withstand, and afterwards to snb- 
due, their exasperated and refractory subjects. 
‘The debt of gratitude which was thus incurred, 
Edward had not sn opportanity of discherging, 
till after the death of Alexander, when the Scots, 
with a generous confidence, which their own con 
duct naturally inspired, applied to him to act oa 
‘umpire in settling the succession to the crown. 
How honourably he acquitted himself in the dis- 
charge of the duties of the trust thus reposed in 
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him, and how generous was the return he made 
for their good offices, the reader requires not to 
be told. Two nations, who had for nearly a cen- 
tury regarded each other with feelings of mutaal 
good-will, and had lived in a state of friendly in- 
‘tercourse highly beneficial to both, were suddenly 
trausformed into the moet inveterate enemies; and 
an implacable spirit of animosity engendered be- 
tween them, which it required the slow revolution 
of ages to soften and obliterste. The guilty am- 
bition of thie short-sighted tyrant entailed upon 
the British states a quarrel the most bloody, the 
most expensive, and the most insane that perhaps 
ever existed between two nations. By the ridi- 
calous pretensions of the one, the improvement of 
both countries was retarded, and their frontier 
populations demoralized into cut-throats or plun- 
derere, who wandered in search of their prey over 
a land barren as the desert, which might otherwise 
have been teeming with the fruits of honest and 
profitable industry. 

Edward's ideas of bonesty we have already seen 
in the affair of the Templara, and his feelings of 
Gratitude in his conduct towards the Scots, His 
sense of justice may be gathered from his pro- 
ceedings against the Jews. The silver pennies ae 
the realm having been clipped, the ‘offence 
traced to some of that unfortunate people, md in in 
one day 280 of both sexes were executed in Lon- 
don, besides a great many more in different purta 
of the kingdom, where it seems simultaneous mea- 
sures hed been taken against them. That this 
crime was confined entirely to the Jews, is not 
likely, The implements by which it could be 
committed were certainly not beyond the reach of 
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English intellect; nor could the latter be suppos- 
ed, in every instance, superior to the temptation 
which the yuins prevented. That the guilt of all 
who wuffered was socertaned, ix imapowible; ands 
wholesale butchery of thin hind, authorized hy law, 
‘gs it could uot auewer the ends of justice, can only 
be considered a8 gratuitously administering to the 
worst of human passions. 

‘The estimation in which Cedward held those arta 
which are calculated to instruct, refine, and ele- 
vate the human mind, may be learned from hie 
treatment of the Minstrels of Wales The re- 
mornelens and aanguinary policy which suggested 
that unhullowed act, conld only have found place 
in the breast where every virtwons and honvarable 
feeling had dwsppeared beiors the withering in- 
flacnee ut a selfish aud detestable ambition. In 
an age when the Minstrels profession was a passe 
port to the prevence and protection of the great, 
and the persuny of those whoexercsed the calling 
were heli sacred esen amwng thes the least re- 
moved from hatburisim, the und must have reach- 
ed afeatful state ot depravity, that could break 
through thowe barnere with which the gratitode 
and veneration of mankind had surrounded the 
children of genius, and thay imiwolate at dt shrine 
of an beartless despotinm, the ianoceut aud merito- 
rious depusitorien of w uativn’s lore. 


‘The reader may form some idea of the treasures 
squandered by Eciward in the Scottish war, from 
the Suutement of Receipts and Disbursements for 
the year 1900, inserted in Appendix M, at the end 
of this vulame, The military uperations of that 
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year were not on a more expensive scale than those 
connected with the preceding and subsequent in- 
vasions ; ant by this etatement, it will be found, 
that the disbursements for the campaign of 1300, 
exceeded, “ within one department of the 
tional expeniture,” one fifth of the national 
income. That the expenses of this campaign 
presed equally hard on other departments of the 
exchequer, is sufficiently obvious from the singular 
expedienta which were resorted to for the purpose 
of carrying it on. The year 1300 is remarkable 
for the first attempt to depreciate the currency af 
the realm, it having been then ontered that 243 
pennies should be coined out of the pound of sil- 
ver, in place of 240 as formerly. In thin year, 
aleo, as will be secu by the statements niready ale 
Jaded to, the Wardrobe department was in atrearn 
to the amount of 59492 4, 3d., which circam- 
stance—taken in connexion with the fact, that Sir 
Simon Fraser and other knizhts noon after desert- 
ed the English service, because their pay and other 
allowances were withheld—proves that the trea- 
sury of England at thie time must have been ina 
very deprewed atnte, This profitlew expenditure 
was continued with little interruption, irom 1296 
tif] 1320, in pursuit of an objert, which, happily 
for the fatare prosperity of both countries, was 
unattainable. 

We have slresdr alluded to the treacherous 
designs of Edward, Yegarding the hbertiew of his 
own sabjects; and, in illustration of the opinion 
then expressed, we shal] now mbjoin the account 
of his behaviour, after his triomphant retam from 
the north, as it spears in the pages of Dr Lingard, 

ver. il. ¥ 
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am author who certainly cannot be considered as 
& friend to Scotland :—we wish we were able to 
cull him a candid sdvereary. 

“ Had Kdward,” says this learned, though of- 
ten disingennous writer, “ confined bia rapacity to 
the clergy, he might perhaps have contiuued to 
despise their remonstrances ; but the side which 
he had annually raised on the freeholders, the tall- 
ages which he so frequently demanded of the ci- 
ties aud boroughs, and the additional daties which 
he extorted from the merchants, bud excited a ge- 
neral spirit of discontent. Wool and hides were 
the two great articles of commerce; the exporta- 
tion of which was allowed only to foreign mer- 
chants, and confined, by law, to eleven porte in 
England, and three in Ireland. In the beginning 
of hin reign, the duty had been raised to half » 
mark on each rack of wool; but the royal wants 
perpetually increased; and, danng hie quarre! with 
the King of France, he required five merks for 
‘every sack of fine, three for every sack of comme 
wool, and five for every Inst of hides, On one 
occasion, he extorted from the merchants s lon 
of the value of all the wool which they exported ; 
on two others, he seized and sold both wool and 
hides for hin own profit. He even stretched bis 
rapacious hands to the produce of the soil, and the 
live-ntock of bie eulyects; and, to provision his 
army in Gnienue, be iavoed precepts to each sheriff 
w collect, by sessment on the landholders of his 
county, » certain number of cattle, and two thou- 
eand quarters of wheat. Though this requisition 
wan accompenied with a promise of future pay- 
ment, the patience of the nation was exhausted : 
Consultations began to be held: and preparmions 
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were made for resistance. Edward bad assembled 
two bodies of troops, with one of which he in- 
tended to sail for Flanders, the other he destined 
to reinforce the army in Gaienne, (2297, Feb. 24.) 
At Salisbury, he gave the command of the latter 
to Bohua ot Hereford, the constable, and 
to Bigod Earl of Norfolk, the mareechal of Eng. 
Jand ; but Loth these noblemen refused the ap- 
pointan nt, on the alleged ground, that, by their 
office, they were bound only to attend ou the 
King’s penon. Edward, in & paroxyum of rage, 
addressing himself to the marescbal, excluimed— 
* By the everlasting God, Sir Earl, you shall go 
or hang..—‘ By the everlanting God, Sir King,” 
replied Bigod, ‘I will neither go nor hang’ Here- 
ford and Norfolk immediately departed : they 
were fullowed by thirty bsauerets, and fifteen hun- 
dred knights ; ani the royal oflicers, intiniidsted 
Dy their menaces, ceased to levy the purveyance. 
Edward saw that it wax meceesary to dissemble, 
and summoned some,—reguested others, of iu mi- 
Ntary tenauts to meet him in arma in London, 

“ The two Earle, in concert with the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, had arranged their plan 
of renistance to the royal exactous, On the ap- 
pointed day the constable and John de Segruve, 
‘as deputy-marenchal, (Bigod hiumell was detained 
‘at home by sickness) attended the King’s court; 
but when they were required to perform their re- 
spective duties (July Sth), they returned @ refusal 
in writing, ou the grouud that they had not receiv 
ed a lezal suunnows, but only genera) invitation. 
Edward appomted a new consiable and mareschul ; 
and, to dive aud weaken hw opponents, sought 
to appease the clergy, and to more the commi- 
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seration of the people (July 1th). He receiv. 
ed the primate with kindness, ordered the re- 
storation of his lands, and named lim one of 
the council to Prince Ealward, whom he had 
appointed regent. On a platform before the 
entrance of Westininster Hall, accompanied by hin 
sou, the Archbishop, and the Earl of Warwick, he 
barangued tho peuple, (July 14.) He owned 
that the burdens which he had laid on them were 
heavy; but protested that it had not been less 
painful to him to impose, than it had been to them 
to hear them. Necessity was his only apology. 
His object had heen to preserve bimeelf and his 
liege men from the cruelty and rapacity of the 
Welah, the Scots, and the French, who not only 
eought dus crown, but alvo thinted after heir blood. 
Ju much case, it was better to sacrifice a part than 
to low the whale, * Behold,’ he concluded, ‘1 
am guing to expose mywelf to danger for you. If 
Tretarn, reevive me sgain, and L will make you 
wmends ; if] fall, here in my son; 
the throne, and his gratitude 
fidelity.’ At thease words the King burst into 
tears; the Archbishop was equally affected ; the 
contagivn ran through the multtude ; and shouts 
of loyalty and approbation persuaded Edward that 
he might «till depend on the allegiance of hia peo 
ple. This eshibition was followed by write to 
the wheritls, ordering them to protect the clergy 
from injury, and to maintain them in the poms 
sion at their lands. 

“ Tle now ventured to proceed as tar as Win 
cheley an his way to Flanders, Bat here he was 
alarmed by reporta ot the deviens of his opponents, 
and onlered letwem tv be sent to every county, 
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stating the origin of bin quarrel with the two earls, 
asserting that he had never refused any petition 
for redress, and promising to confirm the charter 
of liberties and charter of the forests, in retarn for 
the liberal aid of an eighth which had been granted 
by the council in London. Soon afterwards a pa- 
per was put into his hands, purporting to be the 
Temonstrance of the archbishops, bishops, abboty, 
and priors, the earls, barons, and whole commen- 
alty of England, In it they complained that the 
Just summons had been worded ambiguously ; that 
it called on them to accompauy the King to 
Flanders, & country in which they were not bound 
to serve by the custom of their tenuren; that even 
if they were, they had been so impoverished by 
aida, tallages, and unlawfal seizures, as to be tn 
able to bear the expense ; that the liberties ranted 
to them by the two charters had been repeatedly 
violated; that the ‘ evil toll” (the daty) annually on 
‘woo! amounted alone to une-fith of the whole income 
of the land ; and that, to undertake an expedition 
to Flanders in the existing circamstances, was im- 
prudent, since it would expose the kingdun with- 
Out protection to the inroads of the Welh and 
Scote, Edward replied. that he could return no 
anewer on matter of sueli high importance, with- 
out the advice of his council, a part of which had 
already sailed for Flanders; that if the remon- 
etrants would accompany him, he woult aeceph it 
as a favour ; if they refused, he trusted they would 
rise no disturbance during his absence, (Aug. 19.) 
Before his departure he appointed commusionera 
in each county with power to require security 
from all persons for the paymeut of aide due to 
the crown. and to imprison the publuhers of false 
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reporta, the distnrbers of the peace, and such of 
the clergy a& might presume to pronounce censures 
aganue the royal offteers for the duscharge of their 
daty. 

“At length the Kinz wet sail, aecompamed by 
the Harona and kughis who had espoused lis 
cause; aud two days later, Bohun aut Bicod, 
with a numeruns ietinue, proceeded to the ex- 
chequer. ‘The constable, m the presence of the 
treasurer and jadges, complained of the King's 
extortions, of Ina tllegal setzures of private pro- 
perty, and of the enormous duty imposed upon 
wool; and forbaile them, in the name of the ba- 
ronage of Ensland, to levy the lant eghe n tuck bad 
been granted by the great coun), becatse it bad 
been vous! without his knowledge and concur- 
rence, and that of lus trende. From the exchequer 
they rode to the Guildhall, where they called upon 
the citizens to join m the common cause, and to 
aid in wresting the confirmation of the national 
Hberties trom a reluctant and despoue sovereign. 
‘The tears which the Londoners had sled during 

cis horangue, were now dred mp ; conuder- 
ationa of interest auppremed the impulse of pity ; 
and they gave assurances of their co-operation to 
the barons, who icomediately reured to their re 
epective counties, Doth daring their progress to 
the capital, and thew retarn from it, they bad 
marched 1 oulitary array, But at the rane time 
they had been caretul to preverve the peace ; and 
had threatened, by proclamation, to punish every 
Tawless aggrevor with immediate amputation of & 
hand, or the loss of the lead, accurding to the 
qnahty of the uffenee. 

“The King was soon informed ot these proceed- 
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ings, and ordered the barous of the exchequer to 
diuregard the prohibition. But in a few weeks 
his obstinacy was subdued by a succession of an- 
toward events. ‘The people and clergy univerually 
favoured the cause of the earls; the Scots, after 
their vietory at Stirling, had huret into the northern. 
counties ; and Edward himself lay at Ghent in 
Manders, auable to return tw the protection of the 
kinguom, and too weak to face the superior foree 
of the Frearh hing. in these circumstances, the 
Jordy who compowd the council of the young 
Prince, invited the archbishop, six prelates, twenty- 
three abuts and priors, the constable and mareschal, 
and vight Laronm, to treat with them on smatvere of 
the greatest moment, and summoned a parliament 
w meet in Londun a week later (Sept. 30), and 
witness the confirmation of the two charters. In 
the conferences which preceded, the two parties, 
thoagh opposcil in appearance, ha the rame ia- 
terests and the mame views; a form of peace (20 
it wan called) was speedily arranged ; and, to the 
ancient enactments of the charters, were appended 

the following most important additions :—" No 
tallage or aid shall henceforth be laid or levied by 
‘us or our heirs in this our realm, without the goud- 
will and common assent of the archbishops, bishops, 
and other pretater, the early, barons, knights, bur- 
eases, and other free men in our realm, No of- 
ficer of us or our heirs shall take corn, wool, hides, 
or other gouds, of any person whatserer, witbuut 
the good wilt und awent of the owaer of such 
goods. Nothing sliail beuceforth be taken on the 
sack of wool, under the the naine or pretence of 
the evil toll, Wealse will und grant for us aud our 
heirs, shat all both clergy and laity of uur realm 
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shall have their lawa, liberties, and free cus- 
toms, as freely and wholly ss at any time when 
they had them best; and if any statutes have 
‘been made or customs introduced by ws or our 
‘anceators cuntrary to them, or to any article in the 
present charter, we will’ and grant that such sta- 
tutes and customs be nell and void for ever. We 
have, moreover, remitted to the Ear! Constable, 
sad Earl Mareschal and all their associates, and to 
all those who have not accompanied us to Flan- 
ders, all rancor and ill will, and all manner of of- 
fences which they may have committed against ue 
or ours before the mahing of thie present charter. 
And for the greater axeurance of this thing, we 
will and grant for us and our heirs, that all arch- 
bishop and bishops in England for ever, shall, 
twice in the year after the reading of this charter 
in their cathedral charches, excommunicate, and 
cause, in their parochial churches, to be excommu- 
nicated, all those that hnowingly shall do or cause 
to he done, any thing against the tenor, force and 
effect of any article contained in it. 

“When the parliament assembled (Oct. 10.), 
these additions to the charter were received with 
enthusiaam ; and provided the King would assent 

to them, the laity voted him an eighth, the clergy 
ot Canterbury a tenth, and the clergy of York a 
fifth. The prince, by a public instrument, took the 
Earls and their aswociates under his protection ; 
and the Lords of the Council bound themselves to 
indemnify them against the effects of the royal din- 
Pleasure. A common letter was written to the 
King, soliciting nm to appease all differences by 
giving his assent, and assunng him that his faith- 
fal barons were ready at bis command eitber to 
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join him in Flanders, or to march against his ene- 
‘mies iu Scotland ; but at the same time requiring, 
in a tone of defiance, an answer against the sixth 
day ot December. Ic cost the haughty mind of 
Edward veveral struggles, before he could prevail 
on hinge!’ to submit: three days were spent in ure- 
Jess deliberation and complaints ; but at last, with a 
reluctant hui, he sigued the confirmation of the 
two charters with the additional articles, and 2 se- 
para pardon tor the Earls sud their tollowere, 
(Nor. 

“ This waa perhaps the most important victory 
which had iitherto been gained over the Crown, 
By investing the people with the wole right of 
raising the supplies, it armed them with the power 
of checking the extravagance, and controlling the 
despotism of their monarcha. Whatever jealousy 
might be entertained of Edward's intentions, his 
conduct wore at firet the semblance of vincerity. 
Aa coon as an armistice had been concluded be- 
tween him and the King of France, be retumed to 
England, and appointed commissioners to inquire 
into the illegal seizares which bad been made pre- 
viouvly to hie departure. They were to be di- 
vided into two claswee, Where the officere acted 
without warrant, they were, at their own cost, to in- 
demnify the sufferers; where the goods hed been 
taken by the royal orders, their value was to be 
certified into the exchequer, and prompt payment 
was to be made, Still it was suspected that 
he only waited for a favourable moment to cancel 
the concessions which bad been wraug from bis 
by necessity; and it was whiepered that among 
his contidential friends be had laughed at them ae 
Lei ut ua force, because they lad been made in 
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2 foreign country, where he possessed no authority. 
When be met his parliament at York, the Earle 
of Hereford and Norfolk required that he should 
tatify bia confirmation of the charters. He object- 
ed from the necewity of hastening to oppose the 
Scots, eolemnly promixed to comply with their ree 
quest on his return, aud brought forward the Bi- 
ehop of Durham and three Earle, who swore ‘on 
hia soul,” that he should fulfil his engagements, 
A. D. 1299. March. ‘The victory of Falhirk and 
a long series of succes gave a lustre to his arms ; 
but when the parliainont assembled the next year, 
the King was reminded of his promise. His re- 
Sactance employed every artifice to deceive the vi- 
gilance, or exhaust the patience, of the two Earls. 
He retired from the parliament in anger; he re- 
torned and proposed modifications ; at last he 
tified hix former concesaious, but with the addi- 
tion of a claune, which, by raving the rights of the 
Crown, virtually annulled every provision in fa- 
vour of the mubject, Bohun and Bigod instantly 
departed with their adherents; and the King, to 
ascertain the sentiments of the people, ordered the 
aberiffa to axsemble the citizens in the cemetery of 
St Paul's, and to resd to them the new confirma- 
tion of the charters. The jecture wan repeatedly 
interrupted by sloute of approbation ; but when 
the illusory clause was recited, the air rong with 
expressions of discontent, and curves were poured 
on the head of the price, who had thas disap- 
ported the expectations of his peuple. Edward 
took the alarm; summoned a new parliament to 
meet him within a fortnight; granted every de- 
mand, aud appointed a common of three Bi 
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shope, three Earls, and three Barons, to ascertain 
the res] boundaries of the ruyal forests.” « 

In the foregoing extract, we find Edward, on the 
14th Joly, holding up the Scots as a bugbear to 
terrify his subjects into a acquiescence with his 
oppressive demands; and on the 30th Septem- 
tember the English, in tara, are fouad making the 
very same use of the Scots, for the purpose of ex~ 
torting from their reluctant and anprincipled “ Jus- 
tinian, “ the cuntirmation of their national liberties 
It did not, however, appear to «trike them thet the 
uubversion of freedom in Scotland was totally in- 
consistent with its existence in the southern part 
of the island. 

By the same anthor we are also told, thet after 
the surrender of Stirling Castle in 1304, Edward 
sent 8 secret deputation to the Pope, craving thet 
2 dispensation might be granted him from the oatha 
he had taken, ‘Thix request appease to have been 
complied with; but the learned anthor adde, “ Whe- 
ther the papal rescript did not fully meet the 
King’s wishes, or that he was intimidated by the 
rebellion of the Scots, be made no public use of 
its contents ; but suffered the concessions, galling 
as they were, to remain on the statute-roll at his 
death, and descend to future novereigne as the 
recognised law of the land. Thus, after a long 
struggle, was won, from an able and powerful mo- 
narch, the most valuable of the privileges enjoyed 
by the commons of England at the present day. 
If we are indebted to the patriotism of Cardinal 
Langton, and the Barons at Runnymesd, the 
framers of the great chart, we ought equally to 

+ Vol. iff. Bro ed. ps 343355, ; and vol. ii. of Ato od. 
Pe 159-468, 470. 
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revere the memory of Archbmbop VWinebelsey and 
the Earle of Hereford and Norfoth. The former 
erected barners agamet the abuse of the sovereign 
wuthonty ; the lauer fixed the liberties of the wab- 
ject on a eure and permanent fonndation.” * Ia 
Ina hut of mertonous characters, the learned au- 
thor ought certamly not to have omitted the 
Kaight of Lidershe and Ins patriot followers, who, 
in standing nobly turnard fu: the dependence of 
theu own country, were also instrumental an ge- 
cunng such invaluable and lasuug privileges for 
thew nexhbour, 

Hom the cndeme adduced in the quotations 
maile, of the powerful divcision eff cted im favour 
of Laglih hberty by the stubborn opposition of 
the Scots, at appenry that the succevs of the arms of 
the latter way the palladioin on which the most m- 

it of Lnglands chartered mghts depended. 

Vhen the people of Enylani, therefore, think of 
‘erecting monuments to the characters the worthy 
Doctor has enumerated, 1t 1 to be hoped that a 
tablet to the memory of the Guardian of Scotland 
will not be forgotten, on which, with propriety, may 
be ana ribed 


+ inn re careasr, quind tu murs nF ot, 
Cortay, | Anglaty ches far por bien acura fost * 


© Lingard, vol. ut p ov6 od Laition 
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ORIGINAL LETTER TOW SIR MITC WATTAGE AND SIR. 
ANDRDW MERA, 


Bec ll, 


Tr affurds the writer no little pleasure, to be able 
to lay befue his readers the following authentic 
document, which establishes beyond a doubt the 
early and deep interest which Wallace took in the 
re-establishment af the commercial prosperity of 
Scoland. As this important writiig, however, 
has not Iutherta appear the works of either 
Enehsh or Scottish lustorians, nor even heen ale 
Juded ta in any former accouut of Wallace, it will 
be necessary to gir some eyplanation respecting 
the source fom wich it has been obtained. In 
the Torem Quusterly Resiew for Angust 1429, 
the following notice appeared :—* Our Scottish 
antiquarian friends wil] be gratified to hear, that 
Dr Lappenberg of Hamburz, m ins researches a 
mong the ancient records of that city, has diseo- 
vered a letter, of the date 1267, addrensed by 
Robert Wallace and Andrew Murray to Hamburg 
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and Lubec.” An intimation of this kind could 
not fail to excite a considerable degree of interest 
in the writer; and the possibility that a mistake 
might have oreurred respecting the date, ax welt 
as the name of one of the partie, eacuuraged the 
hope, that a letter of Wiliam Wallace and An- 
drew Munizy, with wlich the public were unac- 
quainted, wight atill be in existence. Cader this 
impression, the writer communicated with an in- 
telligent fiend, though whose means application 
was made to Dr Lappenberg on the subject, who, 
with thut genuine politeness which seldom fails to 
accompany distinguished merit, promptly comau- 
nicated @ copy of the letter in question, taken from 
the original, which still exists among the archives 
of the Hunseatic city of Lubec.® ‘The letter is to 
the following effert :— 

“ Anlreas de Morauia et Willelmus Wallensis, 
duces exercitus regni Scotie et communitas eiun- 
dem Regui, prouidis riziy et discretia ac amicin di- 
lectix, maioribus et commuribny de Lubeh et de 
Hanbury salatent et sincere dilectionia wemper int- 

Nobin per fe dignos mercutores 
cotie est intimatum, quod vos vestri 
ombibua comsia et negociis, nos et ipsos 
mMercatores tangentilbus comulentes, auailiantes et 
favorabiles estix, licet nustra non precesserent me- 
Tita, et ideo magis vobis tenemur ad grates euto 
digna remunerecione, ad que vobia volamus obli- 

















* In the recovery of a document connected 
fherw of Scotland, which bad thus lain in obseur 
Joug a penod, the writer feds himself particularly caled 
upon te ree ius zrateful acknowledgments 1. G 
Ken, Esp of he Advocate’ Latwarys and bis fone 
ELK. Seating, Bags Spndie of the ety of Hamburg 
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geri; rogantes vos, quatinus preconizari facere ve- 
litin inter mercatores vestros, quod securam acces+ 
sum ad omnes portus requi Scotie powit hahere 
cam mercandiis suis, quia regnum Scotie, Deo re- 
greciato, ab Angtoram potestate bello est recupera> 
vam. Valete. Datum apad Badsingtonam in Seo- 
tis, undecimo die Octobris, Anno gracie, millesimo 
ducenterimo nonsgesimo septimo. Rogamus vue 
in euper vt negocia Johaunis Burnet, et Jobannis 
Frere, mercatoram nostrorum promoueri dignemi- 
ni, prout nos negocia mer atoram vestrorum pro- 
movere velitin. Valete dat : at prius.” 


TRawsr ation. 

“ Andrew Mormay and William Wallace, com~ 
manders of the army of the kingdom of Scotland, 
and the community of the same hingdom—To the 
pradent aud discreet men, and well beloved friends, 
the Mayors and Commonwealths of Lubeck and 
of Hambary, greetiny, and perpetual increase of 
tincere trieniship. 

“ To us it has been intimated, by trust-worthy 
merchants of the said kingdom of Scotland, that, as 
fa mark of your regard. you have been favourable to, 
ig in, all matters and trang. 
actions relating to us nod said merchants, though 
[each ened athres? anay not hare heen preceded 
by our deserts, and on that account we ase the more 
bound to tender you onr thanks, and a suitable re- 
turn, This we have witumly encaged ounelves 
to Cperform towanh} you, requesting, that in eo 
far you would cause your murchatts ty be snfurme 
ed, thet they will now have sate access to all the 
ports of the kingdom of Scotland with their mer- 
chandise, a5 the kingdom of Scotland, thanks to 

az 
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God, las daring the war been recovered from the 
power of the English. Farewell_—Given at Bad- 
sington [ Haddington? +}, in Scotland, this eleventh 
day of October, in the year of grace one thousand 
twelve hundred and ninety-seven.—We have more- 
over to request, that you would condescend to 
forward the interests of our merchants Jobn Bur- 
net and Jolin Frere in their business, in like man- 
mer es you may winh us to act towards your mer- 
chants in their commercisl transactions. Farewell, 
—Dated as above,” 

Dr Lappenberg, in hie valaable communication, 
remarks, that this letter “ appears to be the old- 
est document eristing relative to the intercourse 
of Hamburg aud Lubec, or other Hanseatic ci+ 
ties, with Scotland." As the reader will per- 
ceive,—a mutake had occurred w the date, and 
alao in the name of Wallace. 

Frow the abuve interesting muniment, various 





© The writer 1 inclined to buttese, that, in copy sig th. 
antiquated original. Bulsington has heen put dowis by the 
transcriber 11 a mistake for Haddington. He tas lett it, 
hosser, in charge of a note of internation, for the pure 
pove of inviting tus readers to the caeicise off thear enitical 
seumen, 

{Our readers will he gratified to kara, that Dr Lap. 
penberg bas heen for seme time engaged on a highly ine 
Aerosting work relating to the oro of the Hanseatic 
League, in the course of wlucti there will appear upwards, 
of 100 documents whiei have esc wed the rescarch of for- 
mer writers, Jlustrative uf the sate oF commerce among 
the nanons of Euiope betwen 1170 and 1370, A con 
siderable auonber of theve docunnents, we unulerstind, re= 
Tate te the mere intile transact of 
hand; and a publication of thy Kind cannot fail to te 
amtously looked for, bv all who set a calae upon well 
euthiaticated lnstoncal ustormation 
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important points in our history may be established. 
In the tiret place, it seems evident, that Wallace 
and Murny, xp do the Ltte October 1297, acted 
only aa duces exercitus regui Seatie, 
ofthe community of said kingdom ; and that the 
commission from Jukn Baliol, authorizing them to 
act under lus sanctiun, must have been received 
by them on their march to Englend, or during the 
tame the devastation of that country was going for- 
ward; that isto say, between the Ltth October 
aud 7th November, on which day the charter was 
granted 10 the monks of Hexham, * where we Gnd 
© the nanie of the illustrious Prince John, by the 
Grave of God King of Scotland,” ix added to the 
authorities imentioned in the above letter. And 
again, that between the Tih Vovewber 1297, and 
the 29th Marek 1208, cnotker commission must 
have been forwarded from uliol ta Wallace cone 
tinusing hin the sale Regent of the Kingdom of 
Scotland, wy we fod him an that day at Torphi- 
chen granting, in that enpacity, a charter to Alex- 
ander Sore  atising to it the cet of 
Balial; mistauce iy anentioned in the 
churter, while no mention is made ot any seal 
being nved in that at Hoxhan. + 

From the circumstance uf Andrew Murray's 





















* Seep. 208. 

+. By the above letter, the writer iv also enabled to cor- 
rect 2 mivstateincut at pase 29 of the present volume, 
The election ot Wallace to the Hrzoney did not (ax is 
there wih) take place befure ley advance smto Emge 
lanl. The authoray by which be and Sir Andrew Mur- 
ray inade the prepuretiuns for the imasion, appear to have 
been darned from the ewormunty of Scotland, end 
HEduon erescrtas recat Scadic™ tte highest utle they con 
sidered themselves mvsted woth at the tune, 
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meme having precedence in the letter to the 
Hanee Towns, and in the charter of Hexham, it 
may with great probability be inferred, that there 
two documents were either written by Wallace 
himpelf, or under his direction. That he was quae 
Tied for the tank x« evident, from the care which 
had been bestowed un his education ; first by his 
ancle, and afterwards at the seminary of Dundee. If 
Murray had either written them, ot ordered them 
to be written, st is not likely that he would have 
placed iv own name before ane whoee merits 
were 0 gene ally achnawledged, a8 to procure 
him the appointment of Regent in so short a time 
afterwards ; while Wallace, in placing, or causing 
the name nf Marray to be placed, before his own, 
appears acting m perfect consistency with those 
aaniable traits in hin character which we have al- 
ready nonced. As there writings are eho tree 
from thet monhish pedantry, and mystification 
which pervades im the hteratue of that age, they 
may with great probatnlity be consdeted aa the 
compontion of the taleuted Liberator. 





© Candler the impression that the Totter amt charters ale 
Auded to above ate the con po tun ot Wallen, we 
eave sane (tt readers wt Ie displ ied watt 
following aticunyt at ctranseaton eh the charter inf 
of Scrymycour, ay thes will then ly can thas vel 
Kaghsh seston of sos Wowneh wanton con wath 
any probability be con dertas emmating frum tle pan 
of Wallace, 


© Charter of Sir Witham Willie, Guatdin of Scotland, 


wy tly pame of King John Ratol, with the sal uf the 
wane Jobs. 





© Willan Walays Kright, Guanhian of the hinzdowt 
lausl, and Leader of the Arnues of the same, 19 
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It may be remarked, that the envy which a 
number of the magnates of Scotland entertained 
towards the Guardian, seems to have arisen after 
his appointmen: to the Reyency. How Sir An~ 
drew Murray demeaned bimselt on the orcasion, 
doe» not appear; but the condact and feclings of 





thy name of the excellent Prince Lord Joha by the Grace 
of Gud, thy illustrious King of Scotland,—with the eon- 
sent vf the eomaunity of the same hingdom.—To ull 
trusty men of the wid Kingdom, to whom the present 
wring mag come, Eternal Salsation in the Lord.—Be it 
Known to You al, that We, in the name of our foresaid 
Lord the Ring of S.otland, hy the consent aul approbu= 
Gion of the Granders of said Kingdom, Gise and Con 
cede. and that self same donation sud concession hy the 
prevent charter, Do confirm, to Alevander, named Skir- 
mbehur, x merhy of land in the territory of Dandee, 
duamely, that land which is culled the Lipper Field near the 
town of Drndee, on the north side, with those acces in 
the west tield, commonly fronting the Royal Grounds, 
near the town of Dundee, on the west side, and alo the 
Koyal Meadow in the foreaid territory of Dundes, and 
ako the Constahulary of the Castie of Dundee, with the 
rrights, liherties, anil privileges belonging thereto, without 
any reservation whatwoerer, om performing homage to the 
firesail Lord and King, and his heirs of his succestors ; 
and fur dhe faithful vervice and anistance rendered to his 
foreaid kingdom, in hearing the Royal Standard ia tbe 
Ary of Scotland, at the tinte the present writing hay been 
drawn up—Sccuriug and prowrsing 10 the foresaid Alex 
ander and his hiity, froin our sud Lord the King, and bie 
Ivins or bis successors, frev, quit, entire, ywaceable, 

Honourable posassion, in perpetuity, with all the rijchts, 
Tiberties, and privilepes belonging to said Jand, meadow 
above named, and forementivacd Constalulary, fronting 
at present, or in what manner socver in future, on pers 
forming annually therfure w the Lord the King, and hin 
eits of succesury nanicty, for the forcssid land, meadow 
and Constabulary, with their rights, tiberties and. privi- 
Jeges, the scrvice attached to said Cousabulary, as well 
as for all that in future may be required on account of the 
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Cumyn, his near relation, * were too unequivocally 
exprewad to he misunderstood. 

The above letter, besides affording a good spe- 
cimen of the thplomatic talents of our hero, is at 
the came time highly complimentary to the friendly 
feelings and mercantile integrity of the merchants 
of the two Tans cities, and exhibits a singular 
contrast to the policy of Philip, who, though bound 
by treaties, allowed bia allies to struggle on a- 
gainnt thew powerful adversary, without afford- 
ing them the slyghtest axsivtance. 


foresaide. In testimony of whict, the common <eal f of 
the foresoud kingdom of Scotlan.S hay been affixed to the 
prewnt wntiug. Given at Torpluchen, on the 20uh day 
‘of Murch, an the year of Grace 1204, > 

© Sir Audren Morray, who wes billed at the battle of 
Stirling, was mamied 10 2 snter of Cumyp, Lard of Ba- 
denoctinn Vide Soft Boronage. 

Aus sngens ig from than wal fone the fromtaepuce t0 the 
font Vulvuie of Bie work, 
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AU Moth OF TADR K LANL UF LLAMOA, 
Page 


‘This powerful ami warlike baron was descended 
from Gospatrick, the Governor of Northumberland, 
in the time of William the Norman, who deprived 
him of that uffica in consequence of his joining the 
Danes in 1069, on their invasion of England. 
He afterwards retired to Scotland, and nought the 
protection of Maleulm Ii, who conferred on him 
the Castle of Dunbar and the lands sdjoining. 
In virtue of thin grant, his deecemtants were styl- 
etl Earle of March, and sometimes of Dunbar; the 
former title being derived from the lands, the latter 
frow the name of the principal castle belonging to 
the family. They were aleo pousensed of the caa- 
tle of Coldbrands-path, a fortress of almost equal 
importance. 

Patrick, or (Corspatrick, as beis sometimes called), 
the subject of the present notice, was the eighth 
Earl of Dunbar ; he succeeded to his father in 1289, 
being then about forty-seven years of age. He was 
‘one of the nobles who consented to the projected 
marriage between prince Edward and Margaret 


¢ The arms of the Earl of Dunbar, were gules, @ lion 
rampant, argeut, within a hordure uf the second, charged 
with a rose of the first, The baanor of the som, al the 
suege of Carlaverock, was the same as that of the fatber, 
otk the addition of 3 blue label. 
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the young Queen of Scotland. In 3291, he put 
in hie claim to the crown, among the other com- 
petitors, founding his right on being the great- 
grandson of Iida or Ads, the daughter of William 
king of Scots. On the commencement of hos- 
tilities between Edward and Balicl, he adhered to 
the former ; but hia castle of Dunbar being left in 
possession of his wife Margery, daughter of Alex- 
ander Comyn, Earl of Buchan, she delivered it 
over to Baliol—conceiving the duties she owed 
her country paramount to the injunctions of her 
huaband. 

Whatever blame may be attached to this Earl, 
for the active part he took sgainst the interest of 
Scotland, till the merit of consistency must be a- 
warded to him in the crooked line of policy he a- 
dopted ; for, having worn fealty to Edward in 1291, 
be adhered to the interests of his over-lord with 
zeal end fidelity. The answer * which he retarn- 
od to Wallace and the Scottish barons assembled 
at Perth, is quite in accordance with that tone of 


© Lychtly he lowch, in scorn as it had beyn, 
And said; ¢ He had sic menage seyldyn seyne, 
‘That Wallace now a3 goucrnowr sall ryng. 
Her 1s gret faute off a gud prince or Lyng. 
That king off Kyll I can nocht wndirstand ; 
Ofhim T held neuir « fur off land. 
‘That bachifler trowis, for fortoun schawis her quhell, 
Thar with to lests it sall nocht lang be weill, 
Bot to yow, lordis, aud ye will wndirstand, 
1 mak you wy, Law to mak oe band. 

Is fre T am in this regioun to ryng, 

‘Lord off mya awne, as euyr was prince ot hing, 
In Tugland als gret part off land 1 bail; 
‘Manrent tharoff thar will no man me craiff. 
Quhst will ye mar? I warne yor, I sm fres 
‘For your somoundis ye get no mar off me.” * 
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independence assumed by the family, and which, 
according ¢o Lord Hailes, was so prejudicial to 
Scotland. 

After being driven from Scotland, oa baa el- 


In corroboration of an insolent answer having been re- 
turned by the Earl of Dunbar, Dr Jamieson quotes the fol. 
Towing authority. When summoned by the guardian of 
Scotland to attend a convention at Perth, he contempeu- 
ously refused. Blind Harrie is supported by the Tower 
Records.” Caledonia, i. p, 246. 
Also on the following lines of the answer, 
That King off Kylt I cau noche w: 
Off him Vheld neuir a fur of land, 
the Doctor remarks “ I need scarcely sty, thet the carl 


bad given Wallace this Dus designation, as be- 
ing Ftative of the datrict of Kyte iu Ageshive * Ite 
with much reluctance we hazard an opinion at variance 
with 0 learned and respectable an authority as Dr Jamie 
son, more particularly, where the subject is one con 

with » study, in the pursuit of which, he hes acquired a Inst 
ing and well-merited reputation, "That the scoffing Earl 
intended any allusion to the birthplace of Wallace, by 
myling him “ King of Kyle,” we would feel inclined to 
question, even if it had been established that he was & 
native of that district, Kyle, as well as Carrick, (two 
neighbouring districts of Ayr-bire), are derived from the 
Celtic words, Céutle, and Caray: ; the former signifying 
a forest, or woody district, and the latter the rocky por- 
tion of the country, two tetms perfectly descriptive of the 
Tocalities of both districts. Wallace had always been spoken, 
of, by the English and their emissarics, a3 a lender of a 
banditti, Languoft calls him « William Waleis that maister 
was of theves ; and they represented him as a sort of Ro- 
bin Hood, who had established his authority in the woods 
of Scotland, in the same manner as the * King of merry 
Sherwood” had done in the forest of tbat name. When 
Gonpavick, therefore called Walince« King of Kyl,” we 
presume he meant to call him “ King of the Forest,” which 
implied a king of robbers and outlaws ; and that this was the 
sense in which it was understood hy him and the Scottish 
nobles, is evident from the indignation it excited, and the 

VOL. Ite R 
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veady been stated, he continued to molest his 
countrymen as he found occasion. In 1298, he 
was actively engaged in the Scottish wars, and in 
Movember was appointed one of Edward's Lieu. 
tenants in Scotland. In 1300, he and hia son, * 
@ youth at that time about 15 years of age, were 
| dpese dey siege of Carlaverock castle, when 

must have been at least 58 years old. In 38d 
‘Edward I, he was to have attended the parliament 
as one of the representatives of the Commons of 
Scotland ; but from some reason or other, he did 
not appear, On the 30th September 1308, he 
waa commanded by Edward Il. to sesiet in sup- 
preseing the insurrection of Bruce, but what ef- 
forts he made, cannot well be sacertained. In the 
following year he died, and was succeeded by. 
Patrick, hie eon by the denghter of the Earl of 
Buches. 


instant determinetion of the Guardian to revenge the insult 
which had been thus offered to himself and those under his 
nutbority. To harecalled him the king of the place in which 
he was bora, could not be considered by Wallace as a very 
grievous insult, considering the situstion he occupied, That 
Céille was at one time generally used all over Scotland to 
designate a wood, or forest, is evident from the names of 
many places in which the word can still be traced. It is, 
however, sometimes improperly confounded with Cill, (a 
place of interment). We arc afraid tnat the above ety- 
mology will not meet the approbation of the favourers of 
the pretensions of Old King Coilus, but this we cannot. 
help ; and have only to regret that the ancient language of 
the country has been so little by those who en 
‘gnge to write its history, 

* This youth succeeded to his father’s honours in 1309, 
being then 24 years of age, ‘The foreign predilections of 
theuld baron, for » Jong time regulated the conduct of the 
son j and it was owing to him that Edward IL escaped the 
pursuit of Bruce, after the battle of Bannockburn, 
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CHAATTE OF TROTACTION GRANTED 70 SHE PRIOR AKD CON 
VANT OF MBACLLDSBAM. 


Page 19, 


‘ Andreas de Moravia et Willelmus Wallensis, 
Duces exercitis Scotie, nomine preclari Prin- 
cipis Domini Johannis, Dei gratié, Regis Scotia 
illustris, de consensu communitatis regni ejuadem, 
omnibas bomisibus dicti regni ad quos priesentes 
litere pervenerint, ealutem. Sciatis, nos, »umine 
dicti Regis, Priorem et Cooventam de Hexhil- 
desham in Northumbria, terras auss, homines suos, 
et universas eorum posseasiones, ac omnia bona 
wus, mobilia et immobilia, eub firma pace et pro- 
tectione ipsias Domini Regis, et nostra, justé sus- 
cepisse, Quare firmiter prohibemus, ne quis eis 
in pervonis, terri, sea rebus, malam, moleatiam, 
injuriam, sea gravamen aliquod, inferre priesumat, 
super plenaria foriefactura ipsius Domini Regis, 
‘aut mortem eis, vel alicui eorum, inferat, sub 
pena amiasionis vite et membrorum ; preesentibus 
post annum minimé valeturis. Dat. apud Hex- 
hildesham, vi. die Novembris."—W. Hermingford, 
tip. 135." 


* A translation of the above document bas been given 
by some writers nearly to the following cffict.—* Andrew 
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Morsay and William Wallace, commanders ofthe army of 
Scotland, in the name of the vaccllent Prince Lord Jahn, 
by the Grace of God, the illustrious King of Scotland, 
with the consint of the community of the same kingdom, 
to all men of the said kingdom, greeting. Know ye, that 
we, in the name of the sad King, have taken the Prior and 
Convent af Hexhildesbatn in Northumberland, their lands, 
men, powessions, and all ther goods, moveable and im- 
moveable, under the fir peace and protection of the said 
Lord the King and ours. Wherefore we strictly forbid 
you to do any burt, mischief, or injury whatoever, to 
them, in persons, lanvis er goods, under penalty of forfei- 
ture of your own goods and estates to the ssid Lord the 
King, vr to kill them, or any of them, under pain of death. 
Tuese presents to remain in force for one year, and no 
longer. Given at Hexhildesbam the 7th day of Novem. 
ber." 
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D 


Page 21. 


The intentions of Edward to curtail the power 
of his baruns, and render thei: more subservient 
to hie will, were most unequivocally displayed in 
his proceedings towards Bigod, Esrl of Norfolk, 
immediately after hia return from the conquest of 
Scotland. ‘The imperivus language of the tyrant, 
god the bold and determined conduct of the raa+ 
eal, the reader will find narrated in the extracts 
from Dr Lingard, inserted in the concluding chap= 
ter of the narmtive. The plane of Edward for 
the extinction of British freedom, were euch as 
have been generally resorted to by other despota, 
who have encroached upon the rights of their sube 
Jeeta or neighbours. While the Scots were sum 
moned to fight bis battles in France, the Welsh were 
marched to Scotland to assist in the subjugation of 
that country ; and had the former remained passive 
under the yoke, there is every reason to believe that 
they would soon, in their turn, have been employ~ 
ed to enforce the arbitrary measures of the ambi- 
tioua monarch upon the subjects of his native 
Kingdom. Thus Scotland, England ond Wales, 
would have mutually assisted in riveting the fet- 
ters of each other. 

R2 
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Tag anvoxs. 
Poge 26. 


‘With respect to the fate of Christell of Seyton, 
some little inquiry may be necessary. It is well 
known, that # person of his name appears to great 
advantage in the history of the straggles of Brace, 
and ufterwarde became a martyr in his cause; of 
course, he could not have been the individual men- 
tioned in the text. It appears from various sources, 
that there were three of the Seyton family, of the 
name of Christell, grandfather, father, and son. If 
any of these were killed in the above battle, it must 
have been the necond, for the first, “a man given 
more to devotion nor worldliness, " died in the 
reign of Alexander III. As the other two were 
doth engaged in the contest for independence along 
with Wallace, the following account of them may be 
interesting to the reader. It is taken from the 
History of the House of Seyton, by Sir Richard 
Maitland of Lethington, aud lately prioted by the 
Maitland Club, from the MS. in the Advocates’ 


Library. 


“ OFF CHRISTSLL SEXTOUX, 
Um SECUND OF THAT KANE, 


«Christell the secuad of that name succedit to 
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Christell the first, his father, in the tyme of Allex- 
ander the Thryd, and was sue nobill man, and 
did mony gud ‘actis aganis the Ingliemen, qahen 
the Crowne was desolat and in pley betuix the 
Bruee and the Belioll. Quhilk Christell, quhen 
he micht nocht brouk the lawland of Lowthyane, 
quhoir was his duelling place, duelt and remain- 
it wyth hie kyn and freyndis in Jedburgh forrest, 
ay awating hia tyme contrare the Inglismen; and 
deit in the tyme of William Wallace.” 


“ OFF CHRYSTELL SEYTOUN, 
HF TERYD OF THAT NAUE 


« Christel the thryd succedit to Christel] the se- 
cund, his father, in the tyme of Williame Wal- 
Jace; quhitk Christell was efter maid knycht be 
King Robert Bruce, and for his monye gude actis 
dove againis the Inglismen, was callit Gad Se 
Christell. Quha qahen King Robert Bruce waa 
tane presonare in handis be the Inglismen at ane 
feild besyde Methven, and thay that take him 
eryit in ecome end derisioun, Quha will help the 
new maid King? qubilk cry the said Se Chrystell 
hard, and come in all baist and straik at erd him 
that had the hing in bandis; and thair he and his 
freindis reskewit the said King Robert, and pat 
him to libertie. This Cluryste!l maryit the said 
King Robert Brace sister, and thairfor the said 
King Robert gaif to the said St Chrystell the 
dowbil tresour of floar de lycie, to be worne about 
his armes and the armes of his posterité, lyk as 
the King weris thame. Efter mony grit and no- 
tabill sctia done be the said Sr Chrystell contair 
Ingland, he was tane at the last, and had to Lon- 
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doun, and chair pat to deid in maist crue!l maner. 
In thie mene tyme, King Robert Brace hapait ta 
be in the toan of Dunfrews, and possand furth till 
ave lytil! knoll beeyd the suid town to tak the mr, 
qubair the word and tythingis come to lnm of the 
crewell slaachrer of the suid 5! Chrystell, quinth the 
king heirand maid grit Jumentationa wyth een 
teiris, saying, It is ane ynete that sa nobill ane 
kageht auld die sa crewell ane deid. And incon- 
tinent, in the enmin place quhnir he wes standand 
quhen the tythingis come to Inn, gart tunnd ane 
chapell in honour of the Virgene Marie ; and in 
temenibrance of the said S' Chrystell toundit ane 
preist todo devyne service thatin perpetualiie, 
and pray for the said Schir Chrystell; and gaif to 
the exid preist and his saccessouris the sowie of 
fyve pundis Streviling, to be tane of the baronia 
of Carlauerok, for thair sustentatiom. Quhilk 
fundationn 1 have had oft in my handis, and red 
it sindrie tymes. The quhilk chapell was stand- 
and irail! and yndecayit in the yeir of God Jm ve 
Iii yeiris, as I saw my self ; and us I beleve atandis 

it in the samin maner, and is callit be all the ine 

itaria in thet cuntre Christallis chapel). 











“ ANE EIK OF 8% CHRISTOPHER OF SETOUR, 
‘Tar mu OF THAT Nastz, 


Tt is to wit that efter that I bad wryttin the 
Historie of the Hous of Setuun, 1 haue fund in 
the greit Cronicles of Ingland, set farth sen I wret 
the historie of Setonn, qubilk ar ss efter fol- 
Jowis: 

© Efter this was the castell of Lochdore taiken, 
aud wythin it Christopher Seitoun, chat bad ms- 
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ried the sister of Robert Je Bruce; (and bicause 
he was no Scot, but an Englishman borne,) the 
King of Ingland commandit that he suld be led 
wnto Dunireis, quhar he had killit on of the Kingis 
koychtis, and thair to be hangit drawin and quar- 
terit: The wyf of thia Christopher Seitoun he 
apoyntit to be keipit in the monesterie of Thixell in 
Lyndsay.”—" Morouer, the manor of Seitoun, in 
Quhytbestroud, he gaue wnto the Lord Edmonde 
de Mawtay, and those wther landis that belongeth 
to the eaid Christopher Seitoun in Northumber- 
land he gaue wnto the Lord Williame Latemer.” 

“And howbeit thet I wret of before as I was in- 
formit for the tyme, That the first tyme that Kiog 
Robert the Bruce com to Dunfreiss efter that Sr 
Christopher Setoun was crewellie slane in Ingland, 
that in the sam place quhar the King was quben 
the thydingis com till him he garde bige ane cha- 
peli, and dottit the samyng perpetuallie to pray for 
the said St Christopher ; bot now it apeiris he the 
Inglis Cronicles, That qahan the eaid King com to 
Dnnfreis, that quhan it was reportit till him be the 
inbabeturis of the said toun the crewell marter- 
dome of the said St Christopher, that he garde 
bige the said chapell in the samyng place quhar the 
said St Christopher was pute to deid and executtit. 
Of the quhilk chapell I bane red the foundatioun 
and infythment of ane priest onder the saidis 
kingis greit seill ; and bes hard Mes in the samyng 
chapell, quhilk standis as I beleif to this present 
day.—P. 18-21. 
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KR 
MPMOIR OF FITE-MARMADUSE, 
Page $8. 


‘ This stem soldier was the eldest son of Mar- 
maduke Fitz-Geoffrey, Lord of Hordene, in the 
bishyprick of Durham, who, in the 45th Henry 
TL, 1260-1, obtsined the King’s license to em- 
battle his mansion-honse there. In August 1282, 
John Fitz-Marmaduke, with nine other knights, 
performed services due from the Bishop of Dar- 
hora, who styled bim, on another occasion, “ Nos- 
tre tres cher bachelier, Mone’. Jehan le Fitz-Mar- 
amaduk ;” but from thet time nothing is recorded of 
him, until Februsry 1301, when be was a party 
to the Letter from the Barons to the Pontiff, im 
which be is called “ Lord of Hordene,” excopt- 
ing that he was at the siege of Carlaverock m 
June 1300, where hie bravery was porticularly 
conspicuous. He came, we are told, to azsail the 
castle with a great and fall troop of good and se- 
lect bachelors, and stood as firm 28 @ post, emt 
hia banner received many a rent difficult to mend, 

“ It is mont extraordinary, that for nearly twenty 
years, no notice can be found in the records of an 
individual who, at the end of that period, was a 
party to an instrament from the Baronage of the 
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realm; end it was from this cirenmstance, the ei- 
milarity of their arms, and hia surname, that be 
wes confounded with Marmaduke de Thweng in 
the “ Synopsis of the Peerage.” 

“ In the 31st Edward I, Fitz-Marmadake was 
eommanded to appear before the King on the firet 
Sunday in Lent, with fall pewers from the com- 
aaunity of the Bishoprick of Durham, to accept 
his Majesty's mediation between them and the Bi- 
shop; and, in April in the same year, he was ap- 
Pointed 2 Commissioner of Array. On the 30th 
September, let Edward II. 1307, he was ordered, 
with others, to proceed to Galloway, to repress 
the rebellion of Robert de Bras; aud, in October 
following he was commanded to serve with hore 
ond aris against the Scots; after which time bis 
name does not occur among the writs of service, 
He continued in the ware of Scotland, “ comme 
uno estache ;” and, on the 2let June 1808, was 
again nj enj joimed to oppose the attempts of Brace, 

the 18th February, 3 Sd Edward 1L,,1310, be 
was authorized, with others, to treat with the 
‘Soots for s truce. Fitz-Marmsaduke died in 1811, 
3% which time he was governor of St John’s Town 
of Perth; and a very curions fact is recorded re~ 
specting his funeral. He particularly requested to 
be interred within the precincts of the cathedral of 
Durham, but, as the state of the country pre- 
vented the removal of his corpse in the usual man- 
ner, hia domestics adopted the expedient of dis- 
raembering the body, and then boiling the flesh 
from the bones; by which means they preserved 
his reliques, until an opportunity offered of trans- 
mitting them with safety across tbe border. For 
this outrage against an ecclesiastical canon, which 
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had been promalgated in consequence of the free 
quency of the practice, Cardinal Berengarius, Bishop 
of Jerusalem, imposed on the offenders the mild 
Penance of attending their master’s obsequies in the 
cemetery of the cathedral of Durham, baving first 
wed the authority of the church te ensure the quiet 
‘transportation of his remains. 

« Fitz-Marmaduke was twice married ; first, to 
Teabella, sister, and heiress of Robert Bras of Stan- 
ton, by whom he had Richard, his son and heir, 
and a daughter, Mary, who married —— Lumley; 
and, secondly, Ida, who survived him, and was 
fiving his widow in 1813, Richard Fita-Marma- 
duke was Seneschal of the Bishoprick of Durham, 
and was elain, in 1318, by bis kinsman Robert 
Neville, on the Old Bridge of Durham, as he waa 
riding to hold the county court, which event ia de~ 
scribed as “ @ most strange and detestable action.” 
Though married to Alianora ——, he died with- 
out children, when Mary, his sister, became his 
heiress. She left iesue Robert Lumley of Ravens- 
holm, who married Lucia, the daughter and co- 
heiress of Marmaduke de Thweng. ‘They bad ie 
me a son, Marmaduke Lumley, whose represen- 
tative is the present Earl of Scarborough.” 

Siege of Carlaveroek, 
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G. 
UEMOIR OF AIAN FITEAALTAX: 
Page 98. 


‘Brian Fitz-Alan succeeded his father Brian 
before the 5th Edward [, and on the 6th April, 
10th Edward I. 1282, and 14th Jane 1287, wea 
summoned to serve with horse and urms in Wales. 
In the 19th Edward I, he obtained permission to 
make a castle of his house at Kilwardeby in York- 
shire; and in the following year, being one of 
King Edward's vicegerenta in Scotland, he, with 
others, received that monarch's precept to give 
Jobn de Balliol possesion of the kingdom. He 
‘was a witness to that personage’s surrender of his 
crown on the 10th July 1296, about which time 
he waa constituted the King’s Lieutenant in Scot- 
land. Fitz-Alan was present at the siege of Car- 
Javerock in Jane 1500; and in the ensuing Feb- 
ruary, was a party to the Letter from the Barons 
to Pope Boniface, in which he is styled, “ Lord of 
Bedale.” Ilia seal affixed to that document has 
been the subject of remark, for inetead of contain- 
ing hia arms, it presents a whimsical assemblago 
of animals, apparently consisting of two birds, 8 
rabbit, a stag, and 8 pig or boar, all of which are 
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looking to the dexter excepting the Setter, which 
is regarding the chief, and ia inscribed with thie 
carious legend, 

‘TO. CAPITA.TOR. SEXTERCLE. 


“ The inference to be drawn from this singular 
seal tends to establish, that its owner was eccen- 
tric or satirical; for it must either have been used 
from unmesning caprice, or with the intention of 
tidicaling the devices in the signets of his con- 
temporaries. The allusion in the poem (‘The siege 
of Carlererock) to the arms of Fits-Alan, ix too 
important to be allowed to pass unnoticed. It not 
only informs us of an event im his life, by proving 
that he had been involved in a dispute with Hugh 
Poyntz, but shows that it was always one of the 
fandsmental laws of arms, that no two persons 
should bear the same easigns, and that there was 
‘then evfficient pride felt on the point to resent its 


infringement, 

% All that is farther kuown of Fits- Alan is, that 
he was sammoned to Parliament from tbe 23d June 
93d Edward J, 1295, to the 22d January, 33d 
Edward 1. 1805, thoagh he died in 1302. The 
name of his wife is not stated, but it in almost cer 
tain that he married ate in life ; for, according to 
‘8 note of the inquisition held on his death, Maud 
his daughter wes bis beir ; though, at the death of 
his brother Theobald Fitz-Alan, on the Ist Ed- 
ward IJ. 1807-8, his heirs ure said to have been 
‘Mand and Katherine, the daughters of his brother 
Brian Fitz-Alan, the former of whom was then 
eged seven years, and the latter five ; no that Ka- 
therine, who made proof of her age on the 12th 
Edward IL, was probably a posthumous child, A 
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is } however, exists on the subject; for, 
agreeable fo a note of the inquisition on the death 
of this baron, his daughter Maud was then eight 
years old, and Dugdale says that Katherine waa 
at the same time aged six, which, if the other state- 
ment he correct, was impossible. Of these daugh- 
ters, Maud married Sir Gilbert Stapleton, ard, ac- 
cording toa pedigree in Dodaworth's MSS,, xo- 
condly Thomas Sheffield; and Katherine became 
the wife of John Lord Grey of Rotherfeld. Brian 
Fitz-Alan waa buried in the south aisle of Bedale 
chareh in Yorkshire, and a sumptous monument 
‘was there erected to his memory, a beautifal en- 
raving and accurate description of which are given 
in Blore’s * Mooumental Remains.” Sir Brian 
in said to havo possessed a very elegant figure, and 
manners highly polished for the age.” 

Siege of Carlaverock. 
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i 
MPMOTE OF AYSIER NP VALLZKCR, KARL OF FLMBMOKE. 
Page 71. 


“ Aymer ve VALENce was the third eon of Wil- 
liam de Valence, who was created Earl of Pem- 
broke by his uterine brother King Henry the 
Third. He was born about 1280, and succeeded 
hia father in his honours on the 18th June 1296, 
both of his elder brothers baving previouely died 
without issue. The earliest notice of him which 
is recorded, is, that on the 26th January, 25th 
Edward I., 1297, he was summoned to Parliament 
asa baron, though, according to modern opinions 
on the subject, be was fully entitled to the earl- 
dom of Pembroke, nor was the title ever attri- 
buted tohim ia public recorde, mntil the 6th No- 
vember, 1st Edward IL 1907; and the firat writ 
to Parliament addressed to him ss “ Earl of Pem- 
broke,” was tested on the 18th of the following 
January. Upon this remarkable circumstance, 
some observations have been recently made; but 
it is wholly impossible to explain the cause of the 
anomaly in 2 satisfactory manner. Although never 
styled “ Earl of Pembroke” until the sccession 
of Edward II., it is manifest, that from the death 
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of bie father, he ranked above all barons i 

Henry of Lancaster, who being of the blood royal, 
is uniformly mentioned next to Earls; hence it 
appears, that notwithstanding bis claim was not 
positively acknowledged, he was considered to be 
entitled to a higher degree of precedency than be= 
fonged to the baronial dignity. In the 25th Ed- 
ward 1, he was in the expedition into Flanders, 
and, in the eame year, was appointed a commie- 
sioner to ratify an agreement between the King 
tnd Florence, Count of Helland, relative to some 
auxiliaries from the Count in that war; and was 
likewise one of the ambassadors sent by Edward 
to treat for a truce between England and France. 
In the 26th and 27th Edward I, he was in the 
Scottish wars, and in Jone 1300, in the 28th Ed- 
ward I., was present at the siege uf Carlaverock, 
when he must have been about twenty-ona years 
of age; but the poet pays him no other compli- 
ment than what a pun upon his name suggested. 


 Legfslence Aymars li Vaillans,” 


“ Tn the following year, he was a party to the 
Barons’ letter to the Pope, in which, though his 
ame occuta immediately after that of the Earl of 
Arundel, and before Henry de Lancaster's, he is 
only styled ‘Lord of Montinise.’ Shortly after 
warde, he was appointed to treat with the ambaa- 
sadore of the King of France on the subject of 
peace. In the 3st Edward I, he was again in 
the wars of Scotland ; and, in the same year, re- 
ceived permission to leave the realm upon his own 
afluira. He obtained a grant, in 1303, of the Cas- 
tles of Selkirk and Traquair, and of the borough 
of Peebles in Scotiand, to hold by the service of 
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one knight's fee, together with other possessions 
in that kingdom; and, in the 34th Edward I, 
‘waa constituted Guardian of the Marches of Scot- 
land towards Berwick, when he was intrusted with 
the sole command of the English forces which bad 
been levied against Robert Broce. In the instru- 
‘tment by which he was appointed to that important 
duty, 0s well as in most others, be is styled * Di- 
lectum consanguineum et fidelam nostram.” The 
appellation of “ Cousin” was not then a mere title 
of honour, when addressed to a peer, but was 
used in ita most literal sense; and Aymer de 
Valence's claim to it is shown by the following 
alight pedigree. 
Hugtt le Bron, — Isabel, hter,and beir-—. King Joh 
Chine of the 7 cova Aghon, Count of ab 1216 


Marchesofthe — Angouleme, Ist hus 
‘Aquitaine, 2 band, 
husband. 


witiad de Valence, created —K. brary TIL ob, 1272, = 
Earl of Pembroke, ob, 1S | 





Anan Varence, Eant— Kino bowans Lob 1907xz 
or Pembroke, ob. 1323, i 


i 
Ksxc Epwaan II. 


“ The snccessea which attended this nobleman 
against Robert Brace, are described by a coptem- 
porary chrouicler; and it is said that Valence, 
after a severe contest, pursued Brace, and pre- 
suming that he would take refuge in Kildrummie 
castle, he gained possession of that place, but 
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finding only Nigel de Bence, brother of Robert, 
there, he caused him and all who were with him, 
to be immediately hang. This action has given 
rive to come pertinent remarks by the able bio- 
grapher of the Earl in the beautiful work before 
noticed, * who has satisfactorily shown that Nigel 
waa not put to death by him, but that at least the 
forms of law were practised on the occasion. On 
the deathbed of Edward 1, Pembroke, with some 
other personages, received the King’s dying in- 
junctions to afford his con their counsel and sup- 
port, and not to permit Piera de Gaveston to re~ 
tum into England. His strict adherence to this 
command, naturally excited the favonrite’s dis- 
soci hart peoleelehpeare of alerted 
ture an iid complexion, to have termed him 
“ Joseph the Jew.” In the first year of the yous 
monarch’ reign, Valence was, as has been before 
observed, allowed and summoned to Parliament 
by his proper title of Earl of Pembroke; and at 
the coronation of that monarch, he carried the 
‘King’s left boot, but the spur belonging to it was 
borne by the Earl of Cornwall. Inthe same year, 
after performing homage upon the desth of his 
mother for her lands, he was joined with Otho de 
Grandison in an embasey to the Pope; and in the 
3d Edward IL, was found heir to his sister Agnes, 
or more probably Anne. It has been considered, 
from the circumstance of the Earl being » witness 
to the instrament by which the King recalled Ga- 
‘veaton, and bestowed the possessions of the Earl of 
Cornwall upon him, that he approved of, or at least 
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consented to, those acts; but this idea rests mpon 
far toe uncertain evidence to be relied upon ; and 
if be ever changed his opinion it was of short da- 
ration, for in the 3d Edward HL, he jomed the 
Ear! of Lancaster against Gaveston, and when he 
‘was banished the realm in 1311, the Earl of Pem- 
broke wes one of the persena deputed to petition 
the King that be should be rendered incapable of 
ever holding any office. 

“In the 6th Edward IL, he wee again sent on a 
mission to Rome, and in the same year obtained 
gran of lande in London, in which was included 

New Temple. Jn the 7th Edvard 11. he was 
sppointed Custos and Lieutenant of Scotland, an- 
till the arrival of the King, and was preeent at the 
fatal battle of Bannothburo. Two inedited MSS. 
ited in the “ Monumental Remaibs,” allade to 
the Earl's conduct on thet occasion, in words fatal 
either to his loyalty or his courage: the one stat- 
ting that “ Ineeper Comes de Pembrok, Hexri- 
cae de Bellomonte, et multi magnates, cordetenus 
Pharisei, a cortemine recesserunt ;” and the other, 
that “ in pedibus suis evasit ex acie et cum Valeu- 
sibua fagientibes se salvavit.” In all prebability, 
however, the language was in both instances that of 
tn enemy, and deserves but little credit ; though, 
even if it were true, “ there is no great disgrace,” 
aa the learned biographer, from whose memoir these 
extracts are taken, has traly remarked, “in seeking 
tafety by flight when defeat was inevitable, and the 
whole army pareued a similar course.” 

“In the 9th Edward IL, the Earl was a com- 
miesioner for holding a Parliament in the King’s 
sbeence, aud he took an active part in the proceed- 
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inga thercin. Being sent to Rome on a mission 
to the Pontiff, a singular misfortune befel him, as 
he was taken prisoner on bis return by a Burgun- 
dian called Jobn de Moiller with his accomplices, 
and sent to the Emperor, who obliged him to pay 
8 ransom of 20,000 pounds of silver, upon the ali- 
surd pretence that Moiller had served the King of 
England without being paid his wages. Edward 
used every exertion to procure the Earl's liberty, 
and wrote to several sovereign princes, soliciting 
them to interfere on the subject ; but he did not 
immediately succeed. In the 11th Edward II., 
Pembroke was once more in the Scottish wary, 
and was appointed governor of Rockingham castle ; 
and upon the King’s purposed voyage in the 18th 
Edward 1L, to do homage to the King of France 
for the Duchy of Acquitaine, he was constitnted 
Guardian of the realm during his absence, being 
then also Custoa of Scotland. In the 15th Ed- 
ward II., he sat in judgment on the Earl of Lan- 
caster at Pontefract; and for his conduct on the 
occasion, was rewarded with the grant of several 
manors. 

“In March 1309, the Earl of Pembroke waa one 
of the peers appointed to regulate the royal house- 
hold; in the 5th Edward IL, he wes command- 
ed not to approach the place where the Parliament 
was held with an armed retinue, or in any other 
manner than was observed in the time of the late 
King; in the 8th Edward IJ., he was a com- 
missioner to open and continae » parliament st 
York; in the 12th Edward Il, he was sent to 
Northampton with others to treat with the Earl 
of Lancaster, for the Letter government of the re- 
alm, and wus one of the peers then appointed to be 
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about the King’s person, at which time he signed 
the agreement between the King and that Earl; 
he advised the reversal of the judgment against 
Hugh Je Deepencer the younger; by writ tested 
on the 19th Jannary, 14 Edward If. 1321, he 
wes appointed & commissioner to treat for 

with Robert de Brus; and in the 18th Edward 
IL, the Earl, as Justice in Eyre of the Forest of 
Essex, claimed the appointment of Marshal there- 
of. 


“The Earl of Pembroke accompanied Isabel, 
Queen of England to France in 1928 ; and ie said 
to have lost his life in that year, at 8 tournament 

iven by him, to celebrate hie nuptials with hie 

rd wife, Mary, danghter of Guy de Chastilloo, 
Count of St Pant’s ; from the obscure man- 
ner in which his death is mentioned by some chro- 
niclers, aud the attempt which they have made to 
consider it as a mark of the vengeance of Heaven 
for his conduct relative to the Eerl of Lancaster, 
Dugdale asserts that he was murdered on the 23d 
Jane 1924, “ by reason he had a hand” in that af- 
fair, But the former statement his recent bio- 
grapher considers to be corroborated by the fol- 
Towing lines in a long MS. poem, containing a 
life of the Earl, in the Cottonian collection, writ- 
ten by Jecobus Nichelaus de Dacia, who calla 
himeelf a scholar of Mary de St Paul, Countess of 
Pembroke ; by which be probably meant that he 
‘belonged to Pembroke Hall, which she liad found- 
ed. 


Mors Comitess Comitim necuil, mors ipta cruenta 
Ipas i ruore rubriom campum facit ef ruticandum, 


“ From the anaexed account of the Earl's death, 
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boweve1, by another contemporary witer, 1¢ would 
appear that be died of apoplery = 

« Ea vero lempestate primoram consulta die 
veut ad partes transmarnngs Rex Almancom de 
Valencia Comtem de Penbiakis, vnam siquidem 
ad quique nepharia perageuda 1uata sue prupingui- 
tats cequiciam continue pesatum, re4is Traucoram 
Presence nuncium super dictis nigocus assiaten- 
dum ve emsdem regis Tiancomam animam ab 
Imceptia, Fevocaret, ut ipsius benevolenciam affec- 
tam regw Angloram varys blandicus anclmaret. 
Quo peivemente, ac usta propesita suorum verbo- 
rum responms accepts, per Pyhmdiam sediens, ad 
qaoddam munierpiom mi. villa, 1d est, dimudia villa, 
nmuncapatam, ttibus lenciy a Compyne distans, 11 1 
@ha Sancti Johannis, declinavit pransuras, ubt Chne- 
tus voluit virom sangmmeum et dolosum non dimi- 
disre dies sucs. Sed fimta refectionis hora thala 
mum ingreditur, deambulando statim i atno cor- 
Tait, ac sine confesmone et viatico salutart wfelicem 
‘enimani subito in solo suflevit.” * 

‘The following accoant of the Earl of Pembroke 
ja from the pen of Hutchison, ‘ The Earl” 
(Adomer do Valence) “ seemed to beve » divine 
interdict depending over bua, and the immedite 
vindictive band of Providence to be upoo him aad 
his posterity for his atrocious deeds. He wae a 
tool to his prince, and serrilely submitted to the 
mandate of the crown, contrary to the dictates of 
bumsamty, honom, and justice. He sat in yndg- 
ment on Thomas Lari of Lancaster, sad impioualy 
acquiesced m his sentence. He was a chief m- 
strament in spprehending the famous Scotus pa- 


*# « Siege of Cartsverack,* 
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triot Wallace in 1805; accomplishing his capture 
hy the treachery of his most intimate associates, 
aud those in whom he placed his utmost confi- 
dence, Sir John Menteith and others of infamous 
memory, Adomer, on his bridal day, was slain in 
a tournament, held in honour of bis nuptials; and 
left a wife at once a maiden, bride and widow. It 
is suid that, for several generations of this family, 
@ father was never happy enough to see his son, 
‘the proscribed parent being snatched off by the 
hand of desth before the birth of his issue.” (Hut- 
chinson's History of Northumberland.) 

It may be algo remarked 23 a singular coinci- 
dence, the fatality which attended the Stuarts af- 
ter they came to the throne, not one of whom, for 
™many generations, died a natural death. Jobn 
Menteith was the eon of Walter Stuart, Earl of 
Menteith, and of the same family which afterwards 
swayed the Scottish eceptre, 

Aymer, or Adomer de Velence, ia likewise 
charged by the Minstrel, as being the instrament 
made use of for corrupting the filelity of Men- 
teith; snd he mentions, that the infamous bargain 
was finally concluded in * Ruglyne Kirk,” where 
the two met by appointment, and that Menteith 
received from Vallence three thousand crowns of 
gold as the price of his friend. “ Ruglyne” is ai- 
tated neatly mid-way between Bothwell and Dum- 
barton castles; the former being the place where 
the Earl of Pembroke usually resided when in 
Scotland, and was quite convenient for his keep- 
ing an appointment at “ Ruglyne” with the go- 
vernor of Dumbarton Castle. When it ia recol- 
lected, that John Comyn, who, according to 
© Douglas's peerage,” married a sister of Vallence, 
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was hatching the treason which he afterwards pat 
in practice against Bruce, at the time when hia 
brother-in-law was tampering with the friend of 
Wallace, it will not be doing bim great injustice, 
if we suppose him at feast in the secret of the in- 
famous transaction with Menteith. In fact, both 
of these deeds of darkness appear to have been 
part of the eame plan for placing Comyn, and con~ 
sequently the sister of the Earl of Pembroke, on 
the Scottish throne. 

The Earl was thrice married ; fret, to Beatrix, 
daughter of Ralph de Noel, Constable of France ; 
secondly, to a daughter of the Earl of Barre ; and 
thirdly, to Mary, damghter of Gay de Chastillon, 
Count of St Paul; but he had no issue; and the 
descendants of his sisters, Isabel, the wife of Jobin. 
Baron Hastings, and Joan, who married John Co- 
myn of Badenoch, are consequently his represen 
tatives. His eldest sister, Anne, married, firat, 
Maurice Fitz-Gerald ; secondly, Hagh de Balliol ; 
and, lastly, John de Avenues; and probably died, 
s. p. in the 3d Edward IL 

Mary, Countess of Pembroke, is chiefly known 
to the present age by an action, which seldom fails 
to ensure immortality. She was the foundress of 
a College for the purposes of learning and religion, 
which still bears the name of Pembroke- Hall ; snd 
was likewiee a benefactresa to several religions 
houses. She died about 1376; and on the 13th 
March in that year made her will at Braxted, in 
Eawex, by which she ordered her body to be bu- 
fied in the church of the sisters of Denoy, where 
she had caused her tomb to he made; and bee 
queathed to the church of the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster, where her husband was interred, a cross, with 
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a foot of gold and emeralds, which Sir William de 
‘Valence, Knight, brought from the Holy Land. 
‘The body-of the Earl of Pembroke was con 
‘veyed to England, and buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey; but upon the beautiful tomb erected to his 
memory, it in unnecessary to say a single word, 
ample justice having been done to it by the artint 
and the author of biographical notice, which ac- 
companies a recent engraving of his tomb. 
Siege of Carlaverock. 
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MeMOIR OF MENRY NE LACT, FART OF LIN. a1 Ky 
Page 86, 


“ Henry pe Lacy was the eldest son of Edmund 
de Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, by Alice, the duughter 
of the Marquess of Satuces in Italy, He eucceed- 
ed his father in the earldom in 1257, at which 
time he was probably about nine years of age, his 
parents having been married in May 1247. The 
first circumstance relating to the Earl after his 
birth, of which we have any notice, was his mar~ 
riage, in 1256, to Margaret, the eldest daughter 
and co-heiress of William de Longespee, the co- 
venants of which are given by Dugdale, In 1269, 
the Earl became involved in @ dispute about some 
lands with John Earl Warren, and exch party pre- 
pared to establiah his claim by force of arms; but 
their inteation becoming known to the King, he 
commanded his Justices to hear and determine the 
cause, who decided it in favour of the Eerl of 
Liscoln. William de Longespee, bis wife’s father, 
died in the 52d Henry 111. ; and soon afterwards 
the Countess snd_ her husband performed homage 
for, and obtained livery of, all the lands which had 
in consequence devolved upon her. In her right 
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he ia considered to have become Earl of Salisbury, 
the sait William de Longespee having been enti- 
fled to that dignity, though he waa never allowed 
it, as eon and heir of William de Longespee, the 
nateral gon of King Henry II, by the well-known 
Rosamond Clifford, who obtained the Earldom of 
Salisbury by his marriage with Elizabeth, the 
danghter and heiress of William d’Everenx. On 
the feast of St Edward, 18th March 1272, 
the Earl of Lincoln received the honour of 
Knighthood, and in the same year was appoint- 
ed Governor of Knasesborongh Castle. In 5th 
Edward I. he bad fivery of the fee which his an- 
cestors had usually received ‘nomine comitatiis 
Lincolu’ with all the arrears from the time he was 
invested by King Henry III. with the sword of 
that earldom. Upon several occasions, between 
the Gth and 10th Edward 1, be obtained grants 
of fairs, markets, and free-warrens in different 
parta of his domains; and in the year last men- 
tioned, he ‘ecoompanied the expedition then sent 
into Wales. Leland asserts that the Earl built 
the town of Denbigh, the land of which had been 
granted to him “ from bia having married into 
the blood of those princes, and thet he walled it, 
and erected B castle, on the front of which waa a 
statue of him in long robes; and that snciently 
prayers were offered in Saint Hillary's chapel in 
that plac, for Lacy and Percy.” 

« Dugdale considers, that his surrender of the cas- 
tle and barony of Pontefract te the King, with all 
the honours thereto belonging, in the 20th Ed- 
ward 1, arose from his “ baying been long mar- 
ried, and doubting whether he whould ever have 
issue, but upon condition, as it seems,” for the 
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king, by his charter, dated at Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
28th December, 21. Edward L, te-granted the 
same to him and to the heirs of his body, with re- 
mainder to Edmand Earl of Lancaster, the King’s 
brother, and to the heirs of his body, failing whieh, 
to the king and bis heirs. In almost the next para- 
graph, however, that eminent writer says, “ that 
im the 22d Edward I, the Earl received @ grant 
of several manors from the King, with remainder 
to Thomas, the son of Edmund Ear) of Lancas- 
ter, and Alice his wife, sole daughter of the Earl, 
und to the heirs of their two bodies lawfully be- 
gotten, and failiag such issue, to the right heirs 
of the ssid Thomas” from which it would 
js thet, at the time of the surrender by the 
of Lincoln to the King, the said Alice waa 
living ; and which is further confinmed by bie eny- 
ing, in a subsequent page, that she was 28 years 
‘of age at the death of her fatber in 1812, in 
which caso she must have been above seven st 
the time in question, In the 20. Edward I., the 
Earl was aent a3 ambassador to the King of France, 
to treat on the subject of the restraint of thoxe pi- 
rates who robbed some French merchants; and in 
the 22d year of tbat monarch be again attended 
him into Wales, and was likewise in the expedi- 
tion sent into Gascony. He accompanied the 
Earl of Lancaster, in the 24. Edward I., into Brit- 
tany, and was at various successes of the 
English forces, Qn the death of that nobleman, 
he succeeded him in his command, and besieged 
the town of Aux with great vigour, though with- 
‘out success, and was forced to retreat ty Bayonne; 
from which place be merched, with John de St 
John, towards Bellegard, which was then besieged 
2 
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by the Count d’Artos. The engagement which 
tovk place in the vicinity of that town, does net, 
from Dugdale's relation of it, sppear to have added 
to the reputation of the Earl, ss be inforom me, 
upon the authority of Walsingham, that 
proaching a wood abont three miles from Beles 
gard, he divided his army into two parts, whereof 
the van was led by John de St John, and the rear 
by himeelf; but having past the wood where St 
John, meeting the enemy, began the fight, die 
cerning their strength, he retreated to Bayonne, 
leaving the rest to shnft for theruselves, ao that St 
John and many othera were by reason thereof 
taken prisoners.” Whatever stain this circom- 
stance might have cast upun bis miltary character, 
seems to have been partially removed towarda the 
end of that year, by his having obliged the enemy 
to raise the siege whieh they had laid 1 St Kae 
therine’s, in Gascony; soon after which he prow 
oeeded into Flandere, aud thence retarned to Eng- 
Tand. In the ensuing year, 27. Edward 1, he was 
summoned by writ, wested 17th September, 27. 
Edward 1, 1299, to be at York, with horse and 
arma, on the morrow of the Feast of St Martia, 
to serve against the Scota; and, in the next year, 
ee ee =e the Pope, with 

ir Hoy eer, tO of injuries receiv 
ed from the Scots; aad abont the sume time he 
‘was appointed Lieutenant of Gascony. In the 29. 
Edward I., be waa made Govervor of Corfe Castle, 
trom which year ontil the 31. Edward I, when be 
Was joined in commission with the Bishop of Wia« 
chester to treat of peace between England aml 
France, Dugdale gives no account of bim. 

“ It was, however, on the 24th June, in the 29. 
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Edward I, anno 1300, when the Earl must have 
been above 50 years of age, that he commanded 
the first division of the army which besieged C'ar- 
laverock Castle. The only characteristic trait re- 
eorded of bim by the poet, is that of valour, which, 
‘we are told, was the principal feeling that animat- 
ed his heart, and in eo rade an age, this attribute 
was perhaps the highest and most gratifying praise 
that could be imagined. His name dove not af- 
terwards occar in that production, from which we 
may conclude, that his services at the siege and 
assault were not very conspicuous, In 1305, the 
‘Earl was again employed on a mission to the Pope, 
being deputed with the Bishops of Lichfield and 
Worcester to attend the inauguration of the Pontiff 
at Lyons, and to present him, in the name of the 
King, with several vessels of pure gold. After 
having executed thia command, it appeare that he 
was once more in the wars in Gascony, and in 
the ensuing year was similarly employed in Scot- 
land. Upon the death of the King, at Burgh in 
Cumberland, the Earl was one of the Peers who 
attended him in his last moments, and received 
his solemn request to be faithful to his son, and 
wot to allow Piers de Gaveston to retorn into 
England. Immediately after Edward's demise, he 
joined some Earls and Barons in a solemn engage- 
‘ment to defend the young King, his honour and 
snthority ; and at his coronation he is recorded to 
have carried one of the awords borne at thet cere- 
mony ; shortly after which be was appointed Go- 
vernor of Skipton Castle. His conduct seems to 
have secured the confidence of the new monarch, 
for, upon hia expedition towards Scotland in the 
Sd pnd 4th years of his reign, the Earl of Lincoln 
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yee constituted Governor of the realm dorieg bis 
absence. 

* The preceding account of this personage bas 
been almost entirely taken from Sir William Dag- 
dale’s Baronage. The only facts which have been 
tacertained relating to him, not stated in that work, 
wre, that he was one of the Mainpernom for the 
Earl of Gloceater in 1292; that he was a Re- 
ceiver and Trier of Petitions in 1804; that be 
was present in the patliament held at Carlisle 
in Febroary, 35th Edward I., 1307; and that he 
was one of the Peers appointed to regulate the 
King’s household in May, 3d Edward II., 1309, 

«His works of piety were proportionate to his 
extensive possessions, and, adopting thie criterion 
of hiv religious sentiments, we may conclude that 
ho wae not behind hia contemporaries in supersti- 
tion or devotion. Amongst his more substantial 
fifte to the church, was his large contribution to 
the “new work” at St Paul’s Cathedral in Lon- 
don ; and three gilt crosses and a carbuncle, and 
a.cup of silver gilt, which was said to have belonged 
to the shrine of St Edmund, in the abbey of Salley. 

“ The Earl of Lincoln closed « long and active 
career in 1312, at Lincoln's Inn, * in the auburbe of 
London, being then about sixty-three or sixty-feor 


* ‘This celebrated Inn of Court is recorded to have been 
the tawn residence of the Bishops of Chichester, from the 
reign of Henry IIL. till that of Henry VIII. ‘It scews, 
however, to have been for a short time possessed by the 
‘subject of this memoir, who, although the only Earl of 
Lincoln who resided there, left it the name, which it has 
Permanently retained during the five subsequent centu- 
rien The arms of Lacy, on the gatehouse in Chancery- 
Lane, were crected by Sir Thomas Lov.J, together with 
his own, 1518, 
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year of age, and he is reported to have called 
his con-in-law, the Earl of Lancamter, to him, apon 
his death-bed, and, after representing how highly 
“it had pleased God to honor and enrich him 
abuve others,” he told him that “ he was obliged 
to love and honor God above all things ;” and 
then added, “ See'st thou the Church of England, 
heretofore honourable and free, enslaved by Romish 
‘oppressions, and the King’s wicked exactions? See'st 
thou the common people, impoverished by tributes 
and taxes, and, from the condition of freemen, ree 
duced to servitude? See’at thou the nobility, for~ 
merly venerable throughout Christendom, vilified 
by aliens, in their own native country? I there~ 
fore charge thee, by the name of Christ to stand 
up like 2 man for the honor of God and his 
church, and the redemption of thy country, sseo- 
cisting thyself to that valiant, noble, and pradent 
person, Guy, Earl of Warwick, when it ehell be 
most proper to discourse of the public affairs of 
the kingdom, who is so judicious in counsel, and 
mature in judgment. Fear not thy opposera who 
shall contest against thee in the trath, and if thou 
pursuest this my advice, thou shalt gain eternal 
honour!” ‘This patriotic speech, which is attri- 
buted to him by Walsingham, who wrote in the 
fifteenth century, is worthy of attention, as con- 
veying the view taken of the affairs of the period 
by a monk about one bundred years afterwards ; 
for it would require extraordinary credulity to 
consider that it was really uttered by the dying 
Earl, whose whole life does not appear to present 
a single action indicative of the sentiments there 
attributed to him. His body was buried in the 
eastern pert of St Paul's Cathedral in London, 
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between the chapel of onr Lady and that of St. 
Dunstan. 

“ The Earl of Lincoln was twice married, first 
to Margaret de Longespee before-mentioned, by 
whom he had a son, Edmond de Lacy, who was 
drowned in s well in high tower, called the Red 
Tower, in Denbigh Castle, in bie father’s lifetime ; 
and a daughter, Alice, the wife of Thomas Earl 
of Lancaster, who wes his sole heiress, and, at tho 
Earl's death, was twenty-eight year of age. His 
eecond wife was Joan, sister and heiress of Wil- 
Tam Baron Martin, who survived him, and was 
remarried to Nicholas Baron Andiey. 

“ Alica, Coantess of Lancaster, whose romantic 
life has been made the subject of a populsr novel, 
etyled hervelf, us aole inheritrix of the extensive por- 
semions of ber father and mother, Countess of 
Lincoln and Selisbury. She was thrice murried ; 
first to the Earl of Lancaster; secondly, to Eubolo le 
Strange ; and, thirdly, to Hugh le Frenes ; but died 
‘without ieeae on the Thureday next after the feast 
of St Michael, 22d Edward IIL, i. ¢. 2nd Octo- 
ber 1848, when the representation of the power- 
fal house of Lacy became vested in the deecend- 
ante of Maud, the sister of Henry Earl of Lincoln, 
who married Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester.” 

Siege of Carlaverock. 
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‘MEMGINS OF RICUARD SIWARD, AKD WALTLE DE HUNTERY 
‘COMBL, 


Page 97. 


‘We shall chal! here insert some account of Rich- 
ard Siward and Walter de Huntercombe, two cha- 
racters who appeared on this occasion. The lat- 
ter, besides being at the siege of Carlaverock, where 
he attracted the notice of the poet, who mentions 
him as the handsome Huntercombe, bearing “ er- 
mine with two red gemmells,” was algo governor 
of Edinburgh castle, and engaged in almost every 
campaigo which Edward made in Scotland. The 
following notice, therefore, abridzed from Mr Ni- 
cols, will be usefut in eupplying thet information 
respecting him which it has been inconvenient to 
give in the course of the narrative. It is lao the 
more necessary, from the circumstance of the writer 
being pledged, in the advertisement of the “ Life 
of Wallace,” to furnish “ biographical notices of 
contemporary Englieh and Scottish warriors” who 
figured in the contest between the two countries. 

Ricwanp Siwarp—“ Though this individual ia 
frequently spoken of in the records of his day, yet 
very few particulars are known that can throw 
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muck light on his family pedigree. It has been 
conjectured, thet he was descended from Syward, 
the great Saxon Earl of Northumberland ; but of 
thie, however, there is little certainty. Hia im- 
portance appears to have been considerable ; for 
we find that, on 18th November 1292, he was ap- 
pointed by Edward L. (in his character of Umpire 
‘on the question of the Succession) to act as Go- 
vernor of the Castles of Dumfries, Wigton, and 
Kirkcudbright, On the 22d April, 1294, he obtain- 
ed p grant of the marriage of the widow of Simon 
Fresel, or Frazer; and on the 15th October, in 
the same year, he wes suramoned to attend the 
English monarch, with all his retainers, in the ex- 
peo to Wales. Towards the end of 1295, 

0 affected to unite with the Scottish Barons in 
their attempt to restore their King to the dignity 
of an independent sovereign, and, in conseqaence, 
had the defence of the Castle of Dunbar assigned 
tohim. How he conducted himself on that oc- 
casion, has already been noticed. His subsequent 
confinement in the Tower, bas been adduced by 
some writers as a powerful argument againat the 
barge of treason brought against him by his coun- 
trymen. We cannot, however, see it in that light. 
‘His treachery wae of the most profligate descrip- 
tion, By negociating the surrender of a fortress, 
which, from its strength and importance, was 
reckoned in those days the key of the kingdom, 
and also using it, at the same time, as a trap to en- 
wunre the greater part ot the nobility, was conduct 
shat required the exercise of some ruse in order 
to lessea the odium it was calculated to excite 
even in the estimation of the English nobility, 
who mast otherwise have looked with disgust on a 
‘man who could have acted in so base a manner to- 
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warda his own countrymen, By the following jines 
of Peter Langtoft, Siward appesre to have bad for 
some time s private understanding with the enemny:— 
“© A koycht was cham among, Sir Richard Seward, 

Tile our faith wa ang & with bmi kong, Ears Edward. 

‘Tille our men he com tite, & wilde 

‘Thre dayes haf respite, & ‘sua ds the castelle zelde. 

To the Baliol suld thei send, ther castelle to rescue, 

Bi that bot he vs rend with for 20w to remue 

‘The crstelle ze salle have, without any delay.” 

Vol. iis p. 2745 

For the performance of this agreement, hostages 
wera given to the English, and » messenger de- 
‘spatched to acquaint Baliol that a truce had been 
obtained ; which he was instructed to say, was ef- 
fected entirely by the dexterity of Siward, and hie 

jal influence with a namber of the English 
pobles. Baliol was also advised to advance and 
attack the English army while “at meat,” and 
that, at the same time, Siward would make a sally 
to assist bim in destroying the enemy—which the 
messenger spoke of as a matter of certainty, and 
moreover counselled Balio} to proceed immediata- 
ly afterwards and plunder Nortlumbertand. 

“ On the third day, Siward, from the battlements 
of Dunbar, discovered the Scottish army rapidly 
approaching towarda him; he therefore hastily 
ought the English head-quarters, and proffered 
0 go personally avd retard the advance of the 
cow till the expiry of the time stipulated for by 

agreement. English, however, were not 
partic tw believe thet be he would carry hie treason 
quite eo far, and refueed him permission to pro- 
ceed to the Scottish lines. + 


* Vide Langtof, col, ii, wee This author does not 
vou. H, 
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« Siward, on being relieved from his confinement 
in the Tower, rose high in the confidence of Ed 
ward. On 26th September 1298, 7th May and 
16th Jane 1299, he was summoned, by the title 
“ Baron,” to serve in Scotland. Hiv name g] 
on several occasions in the Wardrobe Account of 
28th Edward I, In that year he received 411. 58. 
for the eervices of bimeelf and his followers in the 
garrison of Lochmaben. Also an allowance of 
21, 18a. 4d. for the value of ahorse killed at Kirk- 
cudbright ; eight merks for a winter drees (robe) ; 
and the like eure appears to have been paid to him 
for ® summer dress. In the same year he was 
again summoned for the Scottish war, and alee in 
1901. He was a fo Dee 5] 
1805, and was also ea ion of 
Robert Brace in soos which y sat be win ep 
Pointed to the cl of a distros in Gallows, 
under Edward II. In 1809 be was governor or 
constable of Dumfries, and is supposed to have 
died in 1310, 

By his wife Mary he had two sons, Richard and 

John, They both sttsined the age of manhood; 
and John, in particular, sppears to have followed 
the crooked anti-patriotic policy of bis father. He 
accompanied the Ear! of Pembroke in hie invasion 
of Fife, as hus been slready mentioned, and was 
rewarded by Edward with an appointment as Go- 
vernor of Perth. Little appears to have been 
known of Richsrd. He was married to Elizabeth 
-— in 1296. The arms of Siward, 26 bas 





say a word of Baliol and his barons having been made 9c- 
geen ‘with the agreement to surrender the castle on the 
i. 
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Teen slready noticed, were sable, a cross fleary, 
argent, 


“ Warren ve Huntercomee succeeded his fa- 
thet in hia lands in the 55. Henry IIf., at which 
timte he was of full age; and shortly afterwards 
married Alice, third daughter and co-heires of 
Hagh de Bolebec, and who, in the 24 Edward L, 
was found to be one of the co-heira of Richard de 
Manifichet, in right of her grandmother Margery, 
his sister. In the 5th Edward I. he paid 504 
for his relief of the barony of Muschamp; and 
om the 12th December in that year, was summon- 
¢d to serve with horse and arms against the Welsh: 
he received similar writs tested 6th April and 24th 
May, 10th Edward L, and 14th June, 15th Ed- 
ward I. He was one of the peers who were pre- 
sent in parliament in the 18th Edward I, when a 
rant was made to the King, for the marriage of 
his eldest daughter, of the same sid as had been 
given to Henry III. for the marriage of his daagh- 
ter the Queen of Scotland ; and shortly afterwards 
he Tele af Man wes intrasted to his charge, bat 
which he only held three years, es, in obedience 
to the King’s commands, ke surrendered his trast 
to John de Baillol in the 21st Edward I. In the 
19th Edward I., by writ tested the 16th April at 
Darlington, he was ordered to be at Norham, 
equipped for the field by the ensuing Easter; and 
obtained a charter of free-warren in all bis demesne 
lands in the county of Northumberland before the 
end of that year, On the 26th Jane 1294, Hun- 
tereombe was ordered to join the expedition then 
teade into Gascony. His military services, during 
the remainder of the reign of Edward I, were in- 
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comant, for he was in the Scottish wars in the 
25th, 26th, 26th, Sist, and 34th years of that 
monarch ; was Governor of Edinburgh Castle in 
the 26th; Lieutenant of Northumberland in the 
27th Edward I.; and wfterwarda Warden of the 
Marchesa there. In the 28th Edward I. we fied 
that be was at the siege of Carlaverock; and in 
the next year he was a party to the letter to Pope 
Boniface, in which he is cailed “ Walter Lord of 
Huntercombe.” Jt appears from the Wardrobe 
accounts of the 28th Edward L, that he was ale 
lowed 102 as a compensation for a black nag 
which was killed by the Scots at Flete, on the 
6th August 1299, But the nature and extent of 
Huntercombe's services are best shown by bis 
own statement of them in his petition to the King 
in the Sith Edwurd L., praying a remiasion of his 
scutage for the expeditions in which he had been 
engaged, with which prayer the crown complied. 
He says, that he had been in all the ware of Scot- 
land up to that time; namely, in the first war at 
Berwick with twenty horse ; then at Stirling with 
thirty-two home, in the retinue of the Earl of 
Warren; then at Le Vaire Chapelle with thirty 
hone in the retinue of the Bishop of Durham ; 
afterwards at Gaway with sixteen horse ; and that 
he sent eighteen horse to the last battle, thongh 
he was not present himeelf, being then Warden 
of the Marchea of Scotland and Northumberland. 
From that year nothing more is known of this 
Baron, excepting that he was summoned to 

liament from the 23d June, 23d Edward I., 1295, 
to the 16th June, 4th Edward IL, 1311, sod 
died in 1312; but after the 25th Edward 1. he 
was probably prevented by age from taking ap ac- 
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tire part in pablic affaira, for even allowing bim 
to have been but twenty-one in the 55th Henry 
IIL, he must have been adove sixty in 1307; 
which calculation makes him to bave been abont 
fifty when he waa at Carlaverock, and sixty-four 
at his decease, Though he was twice marred he 
died without ismme. His firet wife was Alice de 
Bolebec, before mentioned; but we only know 
that the Christian name of his second was Elien, 
and that she survived him. Nicholas Newband, 
his nephew, son of his sister Gunnora, was found 
to be his heir. 

« The arms of Hantercombe were ermine, two 
bare gemells, gules.” 





ue 
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L 
ARAIOLL OF SIR SIIION FRASER, 
Page 113. 


‘Tas warrior appeara to have been most actively 
engzged in the battle of Roslin; and the renown 
which haa in consequence attached itself to his 
name, will perhaps render the following notice of 
him acceptable. 


‘Simon de Fraser was the eldest son of Simon de 
Frazer, the ancestor of the baronial houses of Saltoun 
and Lovat; and is supposed to have been a near con- 
nexion of William Frazer, Bishop of St Andrew's, 
whose politics he appears in hie early years to have 
adopted ; for, when be was taken prisoner on the 
surrender of the castle of Dunbar in 1296, he 
swore fealty to Edward, aod remained faithful to 
the English interest till 1802, He was gee 
Jy summoned to fight against his count 
tienlarly on 26th September 2298, and 7h May 
1299. He alao Sgured at the siege of Carlave- 
rock in 1300 as a Baron;—in the same year, he 
‘was appointed Werden of the Forest of Selkirk, 
aad, by that designation, the truce between the 
two countries was announced to him on the 30th 
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‘October. In the same year, the sum of 64, ite, 
is charged in the Wardrube Account, as having 
been paid him as the wages of himself and  re- 
tinue of three knights and twelve esquires, from 
13th July till $d September, st which time his 
horses were valued, and hire for 59 days allowed 
him, There is also an allowance of 172, 6s. 8d. 
for the maintenance of his wife Lady Mary, her 
daughtera and family, living in the castle of Jed- 
worth, by the grant of the King, from Christmas 
till St John Baptist’s day, 26 weeks, at a merk 
per week, ss per agreement with the Steward of 
Berwick-upon-Tweed.* On hie withdrawing from 
Edward, he joined Comyn, and gained the bate 
of Roslin, as has already been observed. When 
the English afterwards succeeded in subduing Scot- 
land, a severe penalty was inflicted upon him; he 
was banished from all the territories belonging to, 
or under the influence of England, for three 

and his rents for that time forfeited. In 1806 be 


« From the following reproof, which he gave the Trea~ 
surer at Roslin, it would appear that these, ot similar 
monies due to him, bad not been justly settled for; and 
perhaps the chagria he felt on that account may have 
partly occasioned his defection from Edward, 


Symon was austere, to Rauf spak falle grim: 
« That mad the Tresorere thou bas desceyued him, 
‘& me & many mo, fro our wages xede quite, 
‘Sir anf thou resceyued tho, bi taile & bi scrite, 
‘Thou did vs more trausile, ilk man thou reft bis wage. 
Now salle I wite the taile, & put the in the Arerage, 
“Of preste thou has no merke, albe ne non amite, 
Bot laced in a hauberke, thai is no clerkis abite. 
For alle tho clerkes of Rome, that sing in kirk or rede, 
‘Thou salle baf thi dome, als thou serued in dede.’” 

Langtoft, vol. ii p. 319. 
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joined Brace; but baving unfortunately fallen ite 
to the bands of the enemy, he was conveyed to 
London and ordered by Edward for execution ;— 
after being drawn and quartered, his head was 
fixed upon Loudon Bridge. “But,” says Mr Nio- 
holas, “a much more minute and carious account 
je given of the tragical termination of Frazer's life 
in a fragment of an inedited chronicle in the Bri- 
tish Museum of the 15th century, + from which 
‘Mr Ritson printed the subjoined extract in illos 
tration of a poem which will be more fully noticed, 

“ The fryday next before assumpcioun of oure 
lady, King Edeward mette Robert the Brus bi- 
sides seynt Johns toune in Scotland end with his 
companye, of whiche companye King Edewurde 
quelde sevene thowsand. When Robert the Bros 
saw this myschif, and gen to flee, and hovd hym 
that men mygte nougt hym fynde, bus S* Simond 
Frisell pursuede bym eocore, so that he tumede 
ayen aud sbode bataille, for be was a worthy 
knyght and 2 bolde of body, and the Englissha 
men parsuede hym sore yn every syde, and quelde 
the stede thut 5‘ Symond Frisell rood uppon, and 
ther toke hym and lad bym to the host. And 
S* Symond begen for to fister and speke faire, and 
saide, Lordys, I shall yeve you iiij thousand marke 
of sylver, and myae hors and harneys, and all my 
armure and vicome. Tho auawerd Theobaude of 
Pevenes, that was the Kinge’s archer, Now God 
meso helpe hit is for nougt that thou spexte, 
for alle the gold of Engelonde I wold the noght 
lete gone withoute commaundement of King Ede-- 
ward. And tho was be lad to the King. And 


+ Harl. MSS. 266, 
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the King wolde not see hym, but commaunded to 
lede bym awey to bis dome to London on our 
‘Ladyes even nativite, and he was honge and drawe, 
& his heede smyten of, and honged ayene with 
chynes of jren oppon the gulwes, and bie bede 
‘wat eette oppon London brag ona sper. And 
ayens Cristesmasse the body was brent, for en- 
chesoun that the men that kepte the body by nyghte 
sawe menye devellis rampande with jren crokes, 
rennynge uppon the gallews, and horribliche tor- 
mested the body ; and meny that ham sawe, ancen 
after thei deied for dred, or woxen mad, or sore 
sykenesee thei bad.” 

In one of the Harleian manuscripts, ® there is 
a ballad written on the subject, a few yeare after 
the circumatance took place, and which was pub- 
Yisbed by Ritson, + The following stanzas are 60 
extremely interesting, from the manner in which 
Frazer is alluded to, that, potwitbstanding the length 
‘tw which they extend, it is impossible to avoid in- 
verting them, After noticing the capture and the 
fate of hia unfortunate companions, the poet says: 


“ Thenne saide the iustice that gentil is ant fre, 
Sire Simond Frysel, the Kynges treytour hast thon be, 
In water ant in londe that monie myhton sc, 
What sayst thou thareto, how wolt thou quite the ? 
Do say. 
Sa foul he bim wiste, 
‘Nede waron truste 
Forte segge nay. 
‘Ther he was ydemed, so hit wes londes lawe, 
For that he wes lordsyk furst he wes to drawe, 


* Harl. MSS. No, 2253. 
+ Ancicnt Songs. 
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Upon a retheres hude forth he wes ytubt, 
Som while in ys time be wes « modi knycht, 
Tn huerte. 
Wickednesse and sunne 
Hit is lutel wonee, 
That maketh the body smerte. 


For al is grete poer yet he wes ylaht, 
Falmese and swykedom al hit g'eth to nacht, 
‘Tho he wes in Seotlond tutel wes ya thoht, 
Of the harde iugement that him wes bysocht 
In stounde. 
‘He wes foursithe forswore 
To the King ther bifore, 
‘And that him brohte to grounde, 


‘With feteres and with gyves ichot he wes to drowe, 
From the tour of Londone, that monie myhte knowe, 
Ina curtel of burel aselkethe wyse, 
Anta gerland on ys hened of the newe gwyse, 
‘Thurh Cheepe 
‘Moni mon of Engelonde, 
For to se Symond, 
‘Thideward con lepe. 


Tho he come to galewes furst be wes an honge, 
‘Al quick hybeueded, thoh bim thohte Jonge, 
Seth the he wes yopened, is boweles ybrend, 
‘The heued to Londone brugge wes send, 
To shonde: 
So ich ever mote the 
Sum while wende be 
‘Thos lutet to stonde. 


‘He rideth thourh the site as y telle may, 
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‘With gomen and wyth solas, that wos here play, 
‘To Londone brugge hee nome the way, 
‘Moni wes the wyves chil that ther om laketh a day, 
Ant seide alas 
‘That he was ibore, 
And so villiche forlore, 
So feir mon ase he was, 


‘Now stout the heued above the tubrugge, 
Faste bi Waleis, soth forte sugge, 
After socour of Scotlond longe he mowe prye, 
Ant after help of Fraunce, met halt hit to lye, 
Ich wene. 
Betere him were in Scotlond, 
‘With is ar in ys bond, 
To pleyen othe grene. 


‘Ant the body hongeth at the galewes faste 

‘With yrnene claspes longe to Inste, 

Forte wyte wel the body, and Scottysh to garste, 

Foure and twenti the beoth to sothe ate laste, 

By nychte, 
‘Yef eny were so hardi 
‘The body to rerany, 
‘Also to dyhte, 

Fraser left two daughters, his co-heirs, one of 
whom married Sir Patrick Fleming, ancestor of 
the Earls of Wigton ; and the other named Mary, 
was the wife of Sir Gilbert Hay, ancestor of the 
Marquess of Tweedale. From Alexander Fraser 
his brother the Barons Sattoun and Lovat deacend- 


‘The arms of Simon Frazer were, sable, semée 
of roses argent; but the descendants of his bro- 
ther bear, azure, three cingue foils argent. 
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After this notice of so distinguivhed a leader 
among the Scots, the reader may ressonably be 
sappesed to feel some curiosity respecting the 
English general, 


SIR 308M SxGRAvE, 


From the researches of Mr Nicolas, it sppearn 
that this eminent Baron was the eldest non of 
‘Nicholas Baron Segrave; and at his father’s death, 
in the 28d Edward J., was thirty-nine yeas of 
age. In the 54th Henry III, he married Chrie- 
tian, daughter of Hugh de Pleseets, knight, and 
at the same time, his sister Amsbil became the 
wife of hie brother-in-law, Sir John de Plessets, 
Soon after the accession of Edward I., he was en- 

din the wars of Scotland, snd in the 13th 

ward I, he attended the King in his expedition 
into Wales. In the 19th Edward I. he was with 
his father in the Scottish wars; and in the 24th 
Edward I. executed the office of Constable of the 
Bagi army. 

Dagdale asserts, that in the 25th Edward 1, 
Johu de Segrave was, by indenture, retained to 
serve Roger le Bigot, Earl of Norfolk, the Earl 
Marchal, with six knights, including himeelf, as 
well in peace as war, for the ierm of bis whole 
life, in England, ‘Wales, and Scotland, with the 
following retinue :—In time of peace, with six 
horses, 80 long as the Earl should think fit, taking 
Bouche of court for himeelf and six knights; and 
for his exquires bay and oste, together with livery 
for six wore horees, and wages for six grooms and 
their horses. He was also to receive two robes 
for himeelf, as for a banneret, yearly, as well in 
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peace as in war, with the same robes for each of 
his five knights, and two robes annually for his 
other bachelors. In war, he was bound to bring 
with him his five knights and twenty horses, in 
consideration of which, he was to receive for him- 
eelf and his company, with all the said horses, 
xls. per diem; but if he should bring no more 
than six horses, then xxijs. per diem. It was far- 
ther agreed, that the horses should be valved, in 
order that proper allowance might be made, in 
case any of them should happen to be lost in the 
service ; and, for the performance of thie agree- 
ment, he had a grant from the Earl of the manor 
of Lodene in Norfolk. 

The preceding document bas been cited nearly 
in Dugdale’s own words, because at the same time 
that it affords much information with reapect to 
the retinue by which Segrave was sttended to the 
field, it proves that he wae intimately connected 
with the Earl Marshal, which tends to explain his 
having in the same year, namely, on the 12th 
‘Angust, 25th Edward [. 1297, been appointed by 
the Earl to appear in his name before the King, 
in obedience to a precept directed to him and the 
Constable, commanding them to attend him on 
the subject of a body of armed men which had 
assembled in London. ‘The record states, that on 
the appointed day, the Eart of Hereford as Con- 
atable, and “ Moner John de Segrave, qui excuan 
le Comte Mareschal par maladie,” came accord- 
ingly. + Tn the 25th Edward 1, this baron was 
also summoned to accompany the King beyond 
the sea, and afterwards at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
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with horse and arms; and, in the next year, was 
present when the English army gained the victory 
of Falkirk, Tn the 28th Edward I, be was again 
eummoned to serve in the wars of eps 
which year, when he must have been about fo 
five yearu old, he was at the siege of Carla 
The secount given of him by the poet, that he 
performed the Earl Marshal's duties upon that oc- 
asion, because that nobleman was prevented from 
attending, is not only strongly corroborated by 
the preceding’ statement of his having acted as de- 
puty of the Earl Mars! in the year 1997, but 
also by ihe following extract from Peter de Lang- 
toft's ‘chronicle (p. 309.), when speaking of the 
expedition into Scotland in 1300. 
@ After Midesomens tide thorgh comon ordinance, 

No lenger suld thei bide, bot forth & stand to chance, 

Norreis & Surreis, that seruice subt the kyng, 

‘With bors & harneis at Carlele mad samnyng. 

The erle Marschall Rogere no hele that tyme mot haue, 

‘He went with his banere Sir Jon the Segraue, 

To do alle tho sernce that langed the office tille, 

& mayntend alle the prise, ther he sauh lawe & ckille.” 


After Carlaverock castle surrendered, Segrave's 
banner, from his having acted as Marshal during 
the siege, was displayed on its battlements, In 
the 30th of Edward 1., he was 2 party to the Let- 
ter from the Barons to the Pope, in which he is 
styled “ John Lord of Segrave ;” and about that 
time was appointed Governor of Berwick, and 
‘Warden of Scotland. In the same year, whilst 
riding out of Berwick with a small escort, he was 
surprised by an ambuscade of the Scots, wounded, 
and taken prisoner; which event is thus noticed 


by Langtoft (p. 319.) 
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 Qur men in Scotland with sautes sodeyaly, 
‘The Segrave myght not stand, Sir Jon tok the gayn sie 
‘Hus sonne & hus brother of hedde ats the: woke, 
& uetene kuyghtes other, the Scotts alle them toke, ” 


‘His eaptrnity was however, 1t appears, of short 
doration , for, on Edward’s return to England, Se- 
grave was left 2s his Lieutenant of Scotland, At 
chfferent periods during the reign of Edward L., he 
obtamed grants of free warren and other pnvileges 
in several of his manors, and posseased that elevat- 
ed piace in his sovereign’s confidence and esteem, 
which hie long and zealous services so justly me- 
nited. Nor wes he less distingmebed by his suc~ 
cessor, for soon after the accession of Edward II, 
he was constituted Governor of Nothngham castle, 
which had belonged to Piers de Gaveston, and 
‘was hikemse appomted to his situation of Justice 
of the Forests beyond the Trent, and Keeper of 
all the Rolls thereto belanging ; but he resigned 
these offices in the following year, when they were 
conferred upon Henry de Percy. In the 2d Ed- 
ward IL, he was sguin appointed Warden of Scot 
land ; 10 the 6th Edward £1. he was taken prisoner 
at the battle of Bannockburn, and abort twelve 
months afterwards [bomas de Moram and seve- 
ral other Scots, then puisoners in the Tower of 
London, were «delivered to Stephen de Segrave, 
‘son and herr of the Baron, to be exchanged for hm. 
Tn the 8th Edward IL, commissioners were sppoint- 
ed to hear and determine al! disputes selauve to 
the taking up of caruages by Inm o1 Ins agent, in 
consequence of lus offices of Keeper of the Foreata 
beyond the Trent, and of the castles of Nottmghem 
and Derby. He was summoned upon several occa- 
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siovs to eerve in the Scottish wars during the early 
part of the reiga of Edward 11. and to Parliament 
from the 26th Angust, 24th Edward 1, 1296, to 
the Gth May, 18th Edward I], 1325. Inthe 10th 
Edward IL. in recompence of his great eervices, 
and of bis imprisonment in Scotland, he received. 
a grant of L.1000; but what was then due to the 
crown for money received by him from the time of 
hia appointment of Warden of the Foresta beyond 
the Trent and Governor of Nottingham Castle, 
was to be deducted from that sum. 

The tide of royal favour at last turned, and he 
accidentally fell a victim to the displeasure of his so- 
vereign. Having, in 1925, excited Edward's an- 
ger by the escape of Roger Lord Mortimer from 
the Tower, he sent Segrave and the Earl of Kent 
into Gascony, under the pretence of defending that 
province, where he was attacked with a disease then 
prevalent there, of which he shortly afterwards died, 

'd about seventy years, leaving John de Segrave, 
his grandeon, son of his eldest son Stephen, whe 
died in his lifetime, his heir. 

The preceding unsdored narrative of John de 
Segrave's services forms a splendid monument of 
his fame: for, whilst the impossibility of colouring 
the biography of his contemporaries with meretri- 
cious ornaments of language, is strongly felt when 
their actions are few or obscure, the absence of 
euch assistance tends to the advantage of those who 
need no other eulogy than the simple record of the 
occasions apon which they were present in the field, 
or wera selected to execute high and important 
duties. 

John de Segrave, the next Baron, added to the 
honours of his ancestors in an unprecedented man- 
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ner, by marrying Margaret, the daughter and heir- 
ess of Thomas de Brotherton, Marshal of England, 
younger son of King Edward I. Through the mar- 
Tinge of Elizabeth, their daughter and heiress, with 
John Lord Mowbray, that family attained the Mar- 
shalship of England. The present representatives 
of John Baron Segrave, the subject of this article, 
are the Lords Stourton and Petre and the Earl of 
Berkley. The arms of John de Segrave were sable, 
a lion rampant, argent, crowned or. 
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M. 


EXTRACTs FUOM THE WARDROBE ACCOUNTS 


Page 120, 


This, of course, is mere conjectare on the part 
of the snthor; but that be has, at least, proba- 
bility on his side, may be inferred from the extra- 
ordinary outlay attending the Scottish expeditions, 
aa proved by the following extracts from the Ward- 
robe Accounte—exhibiting the Revenue and Ex- 
penditure of Edward for the yes: 1300, and in- 
cluding the disbursements occasioned by the inva 
sion of Scotland during that year:— 


‘Total amount of receipts, p, Exchequer, for thin 
Present #8, year of Edward, = - 48,048 19 10 
Fines levied, ant proceeds of stores, horses, &c. 
sold - . 9,106 16 2 
Perfa ls = = 158,155 16 OF 
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‘Charges on Scottish War. 


For royal garrisons snd casties in Scotland, 

fo, 154, 7 z 1.16698 1 8 
«sv Feplacing horses killed o¢ destroyed in King’s 

service, belonging to knights, and officers, 

and gratification to messengers, eorvants, 

&e, fo, 18% = 4986 4 5 

«oc antua fen to knights of King’ household, 

wage of tance ed snp high, be 

fu 210, - $077 19 0 
vu Wages of engineers, archers, sergeanteat- 

arms of King's household, oxi, ke 

fo, ix. Obnerv. on W. A. 1,098 10 7 


ery, artificers and workmen, fo. 270, 46 9 11h 
+ wages of wearaen belonging to the fet af the 

Cinque Ports and other towaa, employed 

in the King's service, f 27, = 1,888 9 8 


Amount of charges for the year 188,680 15 94 


‘Separate Disbursements, 
Alms and charitable donations of the King and 
his family, for vi. - - L116 4 6 


of Rome, wages of King’s servants wot on 
the Marshall's roll, tee. Cerne tee 


fo, viii.) 2 $398 19 3 
apeaes of mowenges aod others, depatched 

‘on King’s business, fo. $03, - a7 1 
‘Falconers, buntumen, &c. fo. 309 - 7 61g 


“Allowance to bammerets, knights, clerks, and 
other wervants of the King's houmbold for 
‘heir winter and emmmer robes, fo. 881. Mh a4 
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‘Expenses of sundry furnishings for the Royal 
‘homebold, inclading sepa ate expenses of the 
Queen and ber household, smovating to 
11,3668, 2%, Bd., and Chancellor's fee, a- 


mounting to L.581, 9s. 9d. fo. $60. 15,375 18 Bh 
“The account then states the payments con- 
tained in this book to amoust to ---L.59,178 15 0 


"To which are added the expenses of the house- 
Juold contained in a separate ancoumt, smount= 
ing to - . 1..10,969 16 Of 


And “the whole of the national expenditure, 

‘within this department, daring one entire 

yer,” is stated at : 164,105 0 5 
Ts in added, “ ‘The account is corrected and 

spproved by the comptroller in every pages 

‘but the balance is not struck. If we take, 

Ibowever, the mum told of the money received, 

which amounted to - - 158,155 16 2 
And deduct it from the money paid, we shall 

find a balance due to the accountant, aimount- 

ing to - - 59 4 


On data furnished by the ascertained difference in the 
value of silver in 1300, which is stated to be “ thrice as 
aauch” as it was in 1700, and the comparative value of 
certain provisions, estimated, as being in 1500, « five times 
‘ts cheap” a5 in 3700, Bishop Fleetwood “ makes the dif- 
ference of the value of a shilling between the two periods 
to be fifteen;” and it is added, « supposing this calcula- 
tion to be well-founded, computations might be made, $0 
41 to form « judgment of the difference between the latter 
of those periods and the present time." =-{ Fide p. xii. Ob 
servations on Wardrobe Account, 1787.) 
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‘An estimate of the expense of the Seattish war, 
according 10 this mode of computation, would 
therefore present the following result, for (1700) 
the period alluded to by Bishop Fleetwood :— 
Charges on Scottish wer for 1300 ‘L.32,820 15 3h 
For diference in the weight of sileer s 


198,482 5 10h 
For the variation in the value of money 5 


Laagil 9 4 


boing an increase of the aum of 32,8202. 15s. 34d. 
of the year 1900, to 492,S112 9s, 44d, or nearly 
one-eighth of 8,895,2054, the revenue of tha ki 
dom in the reign of William IIT., sccording to 
John Sinclair :—while, from » statement by the 
same serpecehlawtiocty a weed revenue of the 
kingdom under Edward I, is estimated at 150,002 ; 
the disbursements for the Scottish war will there- 
fore be found to exceed, within one of 
the national expenditure, one./ifth of the apsiooal 
income. 
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‘mUAL OF WALLACE. 
Page 158, 


William Wallace, which bad oft-times set 
Scotland in great trouble, wes taken and brought 
to London, with great numbers of men end wo- 
men wondering upon him. He was lodged in the 
house of Witham Delect, a citizen of London, in 
Fenchurch Street. On the morrow, being the eve 
of St Bartholomew, he was brought on horseback 
to Westminster-hail ; John Segrave and Geoffrey, 
knights, the mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen of Lon- 
don, many, both on horseback and on foot, accom- 
panying him ; and in the great hall at Westmin- 
ster, he being placed on the south bench, crowned 
with laurel, for that he had said in times past that 
he ought to wear a crown in that hall, as it was 
commonly reported; and being appeacbed as a 
traitor by Sir Peter Malorie, the King's Justive, 
he answered that he was no traitor to the King 
of England; but for other things whereof be was 
accused, he confessed them, and was, after, head- 
ed and quartered. ”—Stow, Chron. p. 209. 
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0. 
(ON THE MARTYRDOM OF WALLACY. 
Page 139. 


The following account is given by Lamy of 
the capture, sentence, and execution of Wallace + 


© Al Thesu, when thou wile how rightwis is thi medo? 
‘That of the wrong bas gilt, the eadying may thei drede, 
‘William Waleis is nomen, that maister was of thenee, 
Teething to the Kyng is comen, that robberie mischeuoss 
Sir Jon of Menetest sewed William so nebi. 
‘He tok bim whan he wend lest, on nyght his leraan bi. 
‘That was thorght treson of Jak Schort his man, 
‘Be was the encheson, that Sir Jon so him nam, 
Jak brother had he clayn, the Waleis thet ix said, 
‘The more Jak was fayn, to do William that br: 
Seleouthly he endis the man that is fals, 
If he trest on his frendes, thei begile him als, 
‘Begiled is William, taken is & bondon, 
To Inglond with bim the: cam, & led him yato London, 
‘The first dome he fanged, for treson was be drawen. 
For robbrie was he hanged, & for he bad men slawen, 
& for he bad brent abbies, & men of religion, 
Eft fro the galweis quik thei lete him doun, 
& boweld him uile hote, & brent tham in the fire. 
‘His hede than of smote, suiik was William bire ; 
& for he had mayntend the werre at his myght, 
On tordschip lended thore be had no right, 
& stroied those he knewe, in fele stede sors 
‘His body thai hewe on foure quarters, 
‘To hang in foure tounes, to mene of his maners 
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In stede of Gonfaynounes, & of his baneis 
‘At London ts bis heved, his quarters ere leued, m Scot- 


land spred, 
To wirschip her sles, & lere of his wiles, how wele that 
he 


Te ws vot to drede, traytour salle spede, als be 1s worth, 
Hiis hftalle he tyne, & die thorgh pyne, withouten merci, 
‘Thue may men here,a ladde for to lee, io biggen 1a pays 
It fall 10 hus 1ye, that hewes over hie with the Waluyn” 

Vol sp 929, 330, 
The martyrdom of Wallace,” eays the editor of 

‘Wyntoun’s Chronicle, 1s thus described, 10 a bal- 

lad written about a year after, when the head of 

Sir Sumon Frazer, one of the heoes of Rosho, 

waa eet up bende those of Wallace and Lewellyn, 

the last sovereign of Wales. 

“+ To warny alle the gentil jthat hoeth m Scotlonde 
The Wen'wet o drave mate he wen sig ands 
Al qux. biheueded, yx boweles ybrend, 

"aged Lnite ges 8 
Sire Edward oure Kyng, that ful ys of prett, 
‘The Wales quaitere vende to us oune contre, ane dredg * 
On four half ta bonge, huese myreur to be, 
‘Ther-apon to theache, that mavie mybten %,, 
‘MS, Hark. No 2253, f. 59, Trwet. p 340 


“ Thus did Edward glut his vengeance on the 
dead body of this worthy man, whose living son! 
all hia power never could subdue. 

“ Some of the Engheh historians have stained 
their pages with low mvectives against Wallare, 
Carte, in particalar (Hist. v. it. p. 290.], labours 
bard to prove him a traitor to King Edward, whose 
mercy he praises. That be wes a traitor, he proves 
from his being = native of Galloway, or the Cam- 
brian territories, which, Ae says, the kings of Scot- 
Jand beld in vasealage of the crown of England, 
and because the subvassals were, m cases of rebel- 
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lion, subject Ly the feacal law to the same forfeit- 
ures and penalties as the immediate vassal. 

“A man must feel himself very much pinched 
for arguments, when he has recourse to such as are 
coufessedly not founded on reason, and to quibbies 
and perversion of facts. Clydesdale, the ancient 
Kingdom of Strathcluyd, one of the first independent 
kingdoms established in Britain by the expulsion 
of the Romans, which for many centuries withstood 
the attacks of the Angles, Pichts, Scota, and Nor- 
wegians, and had the honour to produce Stewart, 
Douaras, and Wacays, was never pretended to 
be any part of the territories of which the hings 
of England claimed the superioity. So the pre- 
tence that Walays was @ traitor, in consequence of 
the place of his birth, falls to the ground; and the 
pretene of rebellion is equally unfounded, unlees 
the noble exertions of a free people against the 
unjustifiable attempts of a neighbouring prince to 
eabject them to his dominion, are to be branded 
with the name of rebellion. Well may the spirit 
of the noble Walays forgive those writers for ac+ 
casing him of inbamanity and rebellion, who have 
extolled the clemency of Edward L.”"-—Notes to 
Wyntown's Chronicle, val. ii. p. 503. 

‘The inclination to detract trom the merits of 
Wallace, does not appear to have become entirely 
extinct among the jnstorians of England. Dr Lin- 
gard thas speate himeelf respecting onr hero: 
“ Tt may perhaps offend the national partiality of 
some among my readers, Lut I greatly suspect that 
‘Wallace owes hia celebrity as much to his exe- 
cation as to bia exploits. Of all the Scottish 
chieftains who deserved and experienced the enmi- 
ty of Edward, be atone perished on the gallows ; 


AOL. It. x 
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and on thi secoust hus fate called forth: spd mono- 
poled the sympathy of ha countrymen. "=—Vol. i. 
227, 


¥ On this Mr Tytler remarks, “ I¢ aa not tru, thet 
of all the Scottwh chieftame who deserved Ed- 
ward's enmity, Wallace was the only one who pe- 
rushed on the gullows, Sur Nigel Bruce, Sur Chr 
topher Seton, John Seton, the Larl of Atbol, Sir Si- 
mon 1 raver, Sur Herbert de Morharm, Thomas Boye, 
Su David Juchmartio, Sir John de Somernile, Sir 
‘Thomas and Sir Alexander Brace, both brothers 
of the hing, and Sur Heginald Crawfurd, were all 
hanged by Edward's orders m the course of the 
year 1306, within a year of the execution of Wal- 
le. So much for the accuracy of the ground on 
which Lingard bas founded his conjecture, that 
Wallace owes hie celebrity ‘ to bis execation.”” 
Respecting the inaccaraies of Dr Lingard on 
this subject, we shall give another extract from tbe 
same authority. “He,” Dr Lingard “ observes, 
that after the surprise of Ormesby the Justiwaary, 
by Wallace and Douglas, other independant chief- 
tains arove in different conntes, who messscrod 
the Luglsh, and compelled their own countrymen 
tw fight under then standards. These other inde- 
pevdent chieftans are brought in ‘ tor the nonce" 
by Dr Lingard. They are Liat unkuown to 
the contemporary hutunans, Eoglsb aad Scottuh. 
Bat they do not appear upon the stage withont a 
wee. On the contrary, they firet multiply ike Fal- 
staff's men im buchram, ‘ unto numerous parties,” 
and then act a principal part in the next sentence , 
for the hustonan goes on to observe, ‘ that the engin 
and progress of these nanerous partes had been 
viewed with secret satisfacuon by the Steward of 
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Scotland, and Wishart the Bisbop of Glasgow, 
who determined to collect them into one body, 
and to give their efforts one common direction. 
Declaring themselves the aseertore of Scottish in- 
dependence, they invited the different leaders to 
rally aroand them; and the summons was obeyed 
by Wallace and Douglas, by Sir Alexander Lind- 
say, Sir Andrew Moray, and Sir Richard Landy,’ 
vol. iii. p. 305. Thin last sentence is one of pare 
and gratuitous invention, without a shadow of hiv- 
torical authority to support it. The namerouy 
‘tnd independent parties and chieftains who rove in 
different counties —the silent satinfavtion with which 
they were contemplated by the Bishop of Glas- 
gow and the High Steward—their deterinination to 
collect them into one body, and to give them one 
common direction—their declaring themrelves the 
amertorn of Scottish independence—their kummonn 
to the different leaders to rally round them, and 
the prompt obedience of this summons by Wal- 
lace, Douglas, and the reat—are fects created by 
the ingenuity of the historian. They seem to be 
introduced for the purpore of diminivhing the re- 
potation of Wallace; and the impremion they leave, 
on the mind of the reader, appears to me to be 
‘one totally different from the truth. The Steward 
and the Bishop of Glaxgow ure the patriot chien 
under whom Douglae and Wallace, and many 
other independent chieftains consent to act for the 
recovery of Scottish freedom; and Wallace sinks 
down into the humble partisan, whose talents are 
directed by their superior mathority and wisdom, 
Now, the fact is exactly the revere of this. The 
Steward and Wishart, encouraged by the successes 
of Wallace and Douglas, joined their party, and 
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acted alung with them in their attempt w free 
Scotland ; but neither Fordan, nor Wynton, nor 
Bower gives as the shybtest ground to think that 
Uwy acted a principal par or any thing like « 
wincipal part, in organizing the iret rising against 
dwar. On the contrary, there bistormans, alon 
with ‘Trivet and Walinzlam, Tyrrel and Carte, 
wactibe the tiving 10 Wallace alone, whose early 
surciss Gist caused him tu be joined by Douglas, 
aul afterwards by the Bishop and the Steward, 
along with Lindsay, Moray, and Lundy. Indeed, 
instead of playing the part asenbed to him by Line 
gaid, the patriution of the Steward and the Bi- 
shop, was of that lukewarm aud short-lived kind 
which little deserves the name, It did st out- 
live vight weeks; and they seized the Bret oppor- 
tunity to desert Wallave and the cause af freedom. 
‘The atack upou Ormesby the Justicaary wok 
place nome tim in May 








ate the treaty of ptaie hy which be 
Scottish barous, with the single exception of Wal- 
luco and Sir Andrew Moray of Bothwell, eubinit- 
ted to Edward. Lingard’s other hero, the High 
Steward, who is brought in to divide the ylory 
with Wallace, was actaally in the English service 
ut the battle of Stirling ; and although he secretly 
favoured the Scottish cause, he did not openly 
join his countrymen till be saw the entire dewtruc- 
tion at Survey's army. 1 may remark, in conclad- 
ing thiv note, that the idea of on attach upon Wal- 
ace, and ao eulogy ou the clemency vi Lilward, 
has probably uot even the meric of uiginaliy. It 
Appears to be borrowed from Carte, voi. i. p. 20, 
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but i ia only the idea which is taken. The clamay 
and absurd argument of Carte is discarded, and a 
far more ingeious hypothesis, with a new set of 
facts, ia subatituted in its place. On reading over 
Hemingford sguin, 1 find one expression which 
may perhaps have suggested this theory of Lin- 
gard. Hemingford says, speaking of Bruce, p.120, 
that he joined the Bishop of Glasgow and the 
Steward, ‘ qui tocius mali fabricatores exati- 
terant,” Yet this is inconsistent with hi 
‘count in p. 118, and is not corroborated, s0 far as 
T know, by any other historian.” 

‘Among other singular passages in the work of 
the learned Doctor, we cannot omit taking notice 
of the following: “ The only great battles in 
which Wallace is known to have fought, are 
those of Stirling and Falkirk. In the first he 
was victorious ; hut he must share the glory 
of the action with Sir Andrew Murray, who 
wos certainly hie equal in command, perhapa hia 
euperior. In the wecond he wan defeated, and 
the defeat was the most disastrous that Scotland 
ever experieaced. In the history of the next fire 
years, Ina name jis scarcely ever mentioned.” Scot- 
tieh hiatoriana never pretended tbat there was 
any battle of equal importance to those of Stirhng 
and Falkirk, in which Wallace was engaged. But 
where Dr Lingard could get bis information, that 
Sir Andrew Murray held a superior, or even an 

command with bim, it is not eusy to conjec- 

ture. In Scottish authors, evidences to the con- 

trary are innumerable ; and if Dr Lingard had not 

preferred enbstituting his own * perhaps,” in place 

of historical record, be might have proofs in direct 

epporition to the statement he has made, and that 
¥2 
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even from English author, with whom he appear. 
te be familiar. 

At the treaty of Irvine, for the submission of 
the Scottish barons, when all deserted Wallace 
but Sis Andrew Marray, it ia mentioned in the 
instrament aa having been notified to Wallace 
 Ewerit i Sire Willaume,” and the name ot Sir 
Andrew 1p not even ulluded to. This would cer- 
tainly not Jiave been the care, had he held even an 
equal commaud, mach {ers a superior.—Faedera, 
T. ik. pe 774, 

In the Chronicle of Lanotoft, page 27, we have 
an acrount of the battle of Stirling, which ia thus 
intrudaced :— . 

The t. 

Now 

The 









Las sats, the Scotts ft to the 
illham the Wadars thee baad § tes pita 
‘Thorgh Fals cou clament Watan dst hiss 
Que cistele har be brent, out sien saga fish alle. 


The chronicler, alter telling wx that Wallace was 
the dead aad justice of the Scuts—expreesions 
which embrace @ pretty extensive prerogative— 
proceeds to narrate the operations of the day, 
which he speaks of Wallace as the only conman- 
der appored to Warren: nor does he even hint of 
any individual who had aright to ‘divide the glury” 
of the victory with him: on the contrary he says, 


















The Inghs were alle slagn, the Scottis bars hun wele, 
The Waleiy tad the way, aly maistere of Ghat excels,” 


Sir Andrew Murray is not even mentioned by 
Langtolt. That he fouhs bravely. and died wo- 
bly iu detence of his comutry, is what no one will 
altempt to deny, aud the same micht be said ut 
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many more who were present on that ocrasio 
hat being a only aman amonzst a tinid and bark- 
whinge aristocracy, who acted with patriotiem and 
spine m ao trying a time, his name has been hand 
ed down to the grateful remembrance of posterity. 
dn the nxt Sve years,” adds Dr Lingard, 
the “tante" of Wallace “is scarcely ever men- 
tioned,” When Scottish aifuirs are concerned, 
ancl more particularly when the character of her 
deliverer iv the wubject adverted to, 8 reference to 
Nims appears to be extremely irksome, or at- 
wneled with too wuch trouble to our learned au 
thor. in the present instance, however, we shall 
not ask him ta go farther than the pages of his 
own work, where be will find matter that might 
lead him to suspeet the truth of the above asser- 
tron, as well as the correctness of the view he has 
taken uf the zrounds on whieh our pattiot’s popu- 
lanty ix tounded. We are informed (vol. iti, 
p-227).* The only man whose enmity could give 
hins” (Edward) a © aioment's uneasiness, was Wal- 
lace, and i tew months he waa brought captive 
to London.” And again, vol. iii. p. 320, " If the 
fate of Wallace was different from all others, it 
Jroves that there was something peculiar in 
tuse which rendered him tess deverving of mere’ 
If we are to credit our author's statements, Edward 
anust have been amore nervous character than he has 
ever been supposed to be, it be cvuld feel  uneasi« 
nese" at * the enmity" of a man who had been thus 
buried in obscurity, and whose “name had scarce 
{y been heard of tor five years, "~one who, in the 
duly eevat battle in which he was savcexsful, held 
but a subordinate command, and acted during the 
iusurrection in the humble character of a mere 
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partisan, under the direction of others. Sarely 
there was nothing peculiarly aggravating in the 
cave of such « man, to have “ rendered him ler de- 
eerving of mercy” than hie more guilty eaperiom, 
particularly from one whom our author informs ux 
" qus not a blood-thirsty tyrant.” It ia strange 
that it did not sppear to Dr Lingard, os a very 
high degree of praise, that after Wallace had been 
deprived, by the severe and sanguinary policy of 
‘Edward, of all resources nave what arose from hin 
own dauntless heart and irresistible arm, that he 
should still continue to ba the only man whose 
enmity" could give the oppremor of his coun- 
try “moment's uneasiness.” From this circum- 
tence, and from this alone, arose that “ some- 
thing pecaliar "in hie case which rendered him ob- 
Boxions to the tender mercies of Edward. In con- 
clusion, we caunot belp remarking, thet the Doc 
tor's method of substituting, where his prejudices 
Aappen to be interrated, his own theoretical con- 
jecturen, in opposition to the authentic records of 
the country, im rather an indirect way to the confi- 
dence of bia reader. 
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paniarts 





Fiomn the following paetage in the Minstrel it 
waold seem, thet a portrait of Wallace had been 
tuken daring hie short stay tn France, wil fore 
warded to boy friemby in Scotland, What after- 
wauk be-arw of thie preeions relir, cannot now 
be tissorcied. ‘Though there are many hheniesees 
of tim to be met wah we the country, yot the 
pretetogony to originality of all those we kave yet 
reetl, are Catremely questionable, ft would by 
ditiicult fos a bluxd nian to wave his ideas of a pi 
wate appropiate Jaugwae than the tol 














© The wyt oft Fram tleatt Wallace to commend 5 
Tato 8 estand, seth dy hartold, has send 
Bsr of fs dd, nd aly the cuscriptiouve 
C14 bow tase thar, be mew atl daseretiouny 
Clerks, bnyehtis, and Larrvidis, tat hum saw 5 
Bot There ca mex rehces thaim aw, 


“Fhe description of Wallace, in the following 
inex. places the veaias ot Heury in & very tavour- 
able fucht, 11 ws evidently the eflort“ot a master, 

tbe sindicd to atrantare by the artist 
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who intended to commit his ideas of the hero of 
Scotland to canvas :— 


‘+ Wallace statur, off gretoese, and off hycht, 
‘Wes jugyt thus, be discreuuun off rycht, 
Tater polpmeree=s Hand in wid, 

quartans was iu lenth indetd ; 
The part lesth its braid was be, 
Rycht sembly, strang, and lusty for to se; 

[ye Ipinroys gret, with stalwart paies and sound, 
‘Hys browys bard, br armes gret and round ; 
Hui bandis maid rycht bk tll a pawmer, 
OF manlik mak, with nelese gret and cle 
Proportionyt lang and fayr wax hiv wenage ; 
Rycht sed of spech, and abel] sn curage ; 

Bru breyst and beyeh, with sturdy crag und gret, 
ia lyppy> round, lus noyes was squar and tret ; 
Bowad bros on brows and breis Iycht, 
Cler aapre eyn, lik dyamondis brycht. 
‘Wrdir the chyn, on the left ayd, was sya, 
Be hurt, a wain: hus colour wos magweyn, 
‘Wounds be bad in mony diuerss place, 
Rot fayr and wall kepyt san his face 
GFF ryches he kepyt no propyr thing ; 
‘Gusft as he wan, lik Alexaoder the King. 
In tym off pey mck as a mand sas he; 
Quhar wer apprachyt the rycht F-ztor was be, 
To Scotts men a gret credens ba gull ; 
Tot knawin enemys the couth hum nocht disayff, 
Tur > was knawin im to Frans, 
Off him to be ve gud remembrany. * 
Hook 1x, 19091942, 


The mubjoined extract, from Fordan, folly eor- 
rohoraten the statements from the Minstrel :— 

“ Erat statnra procera, corpore giganteus, fas 
cie serenus, valto jocundus, humeris latus, ossibue 
roamts, ventre congrnus, lateribue protelas, aspec- 
ua gratas, sed view ferns: renibus amplas, brachiis 
@t crunbus rigorosus ; pegil acerrimnn, et omni- 
bua artubus fortionmus et compactus. Ineaper 
aic eas Altinsimes et ipsius vuitam variom qui- 
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dam hilavitate fisvorsbili ineiguivernt, ita dicta et 
facta illius quodam calesti dono gratifcarerat at 
oronia Garam cords Scoterum solo expecta sibi 
conciliaret in gratiam et favorem. Et nec miram = 
eeat enim in donia liberalieimus, in jadiciis wquie- 
simon, in Consolatione tristinm compatier: i 
consilio peritisaimun, sufferentia patier 
locatione luculentissimus,—eaper omnia falsitatem 
et mendacia prosequens, ac proditionem detestans ; 
propterquod fait Dominus cam eo, per quem erat vir 
incunctis prosperé agens ; eccleviam venerans, ec- 
clesiaaticos reverens, pauperes et viduas enetentana, 
pupiltos et orphanos refovens, oppressoa relevans, 
faribus et raptoribus insidiane, et sine vt nn pretio super 
eos, justiciam exercens et rigorem. Cujuscemodi 
Jooti ‘sige quia quam maximé Deu gentifi. 
cabot ipse propterea omnis ejue opera dirigebat.” 
—Lib. x, cap. 28, 
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a 
MIMIMEURG oF BatTALs 
Page 16 


Axtona the few speeches af Wallace whirh we 
have on record, the following ix mentioned hy 
English writers, as having been addressed by bim 
to the Scottish achilizons, an the eve of the battle 
S} hait brocht you to the ring, hap 

Respecting the meaning ot theve 
words, however, there is nu agseement between 
Scottish or English writers, Walsinzham lias it, 
if Urocht you to the King, hap gif you 
on which Lord Hailes very praperly ree 











“ This mpeech of Wallace has generally been 
related and explained in a sense very diferent. 1 
mut therefore give my reasons for having depart- 
ed 90 widely from the common opinion. Walsing- 
ham, p. 73, says, ‘ Dicens eis patria lingnd,—Z 
haif brockt you to the King, hop gf you cun.* 
‘This short speech hea always appeared to me ny 
utterly inconsistent with the character of Wallace. 
It is commonly anderstood to mean, «7 have 
brought you to the King. Lope if you can hope, © 
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To aay nothing of the impropnety in the appel- 
lation of Arg, bestowed by Wallace on Edward, 
the sentiment, ‘hope, af you can hopr,” seems 
only ft for the mouth of a coward of a traitur. 
Abercrombie, perceiving this, has given a more 
plausible interpretation of the word hop. He ren- 
dere the phrase thas, * Fly it you cans’ as if 
Wallace had meant to say, ‘ Fight, for you can- 
not fy.’ There is nothing incongruous in this 
sentiment ; but eurely it did not merit to be re- 
corded: Neither was it strictly true; for the Scot- 
tish army might have retired with unbroken forces 
into the forest which lay in the rear. ‘The only 
satisfactory interpretation of Wallace’s address to 
his troops, is to be found in WH. Westm. p. 451, 
«Ecce adduxi vos ad anuulem charolate (choro- 
late) sive tipudiate vos, sicut melius scitis,” 
King, in Walsingham, ought to be ring. The 
words of Wallace were, ‘I baif brocht you to the 
Ting, hap gif you can.’ The rivg means the 
dance @ fa ronde, Douglas translates ‘ Eacreet 
Diana choros,’ ZEneitl ii. thus, ‘ Ledand ring- 
dances,” 28, 1.4%, * Te lustrare choos,’ 
Aneid vii,, thas: ‘To the scho led reg-sangis 
in haroling,’ p. 220, 1.31. Elsewhere, in his 
‘own person, he says, ‘Sum sang ring-engis,’ 
Prologue, xii. B. p. 402, 1. 88. That hap or Aap ia 
andentood of dancing, is also plain trout Dengue i 
He thus paraphrases ‘ Hic exuhentes Salios,’ 
Eneid, vi. 
« Phe dansand Preistis, clepit Sohi, 
Hoppand snd singand.'  P. 267, 1. 21. 

* I need not prove, that ‘ gif you cun’ implies 
‘if you have skill,’ or, ‘ according to your skill.” 
‘The verb is obsolete; but the noun and the ad- 

VOL, 11. Zz 
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jective are sti)] remembered.‘ Let my right hand 
forget ite ors ‘ 9 cunning artificer,’ ‘ acun- 
ning man.’ Langtoft, vol. ii, p. 305, 2a trunelat- 
ed by Brunne, re; the wards thus: “ To the 
renge ere ye Trotht, hop now if ye wille.’ But 
he does not seem to have uuderstood the import 
of the words,” 

The above is all learned enough ; but his lord- 
ship has stopped short in his explaation, and left 
hia readers as much in the dark, as any of his prede- 
censurw, reapecting the meaning or propriety of such 
a phrase in the mouthof a general, on the commence- 
ment of a great battle. Some of our readers per- 
haps require to be told that schiléron meansa body of 
men drawn up in g circle. * The war-dauce of the 


* In this explanation of the term, the writer finds him- 
self at variance with the opinion of Mr Tytler, wbo saya, 
‘*schiliron seems to denote nothing more than » com- 
pact body of men. As this restricted toeaning of the ex- 
reion appean to have Leen adopted on the authority of 

lemingford, who ary ‘+ qui quidem circuli Scbiltronis 
vorabantur, ‘that he bas not exemined 
the term. with his scomtored accuracy. Schitron in, 
without doubt, compounded of the two Saxon words 
scheld” and “ roun." When a general, in giving the 
teord of coramand, ealled out ™ Scbeltron to any portion 
of his army, they would have a» little difficulty in under- 
sanding hin, a # modern battalion would if ordered tw 
«form square." It may also be observed, that by placing 
wir shieldu together, they derived comiderable advan- 
tuge, being thereby enabled to form with greater culerity ¢ 
and wheo once in order, a morc impenetrable figure could 
not be presented to the attack uf an enemy. That this is 
the encient meaning of the word, i widest from the man 
net it is used by old chroniclers, Hearne, ia bis Glos 
mary to Peter Langtoft, thus explains “ Schelde,” shred, 
forget, buckler, protection, government. “ Shohiron,” 
ahelter, covereag, of rather stilirons, oF round battailes, 
The eapresion, therefore, in Hemingford, of « circuls 
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Seota and other northerh nations, as is well known, 
wea performed round a lage fire. Each warrior’ 
hand was firaly clasped in that of his neighbour. 
Their motion was at first slow, and gradually in- 
creased, till their rapidity almost rivalled the ve- 
locity of the whirlwind. When arrived at this state 
of fary, if any luckless wight slipped his hold, 
of otherwise became unsteady, the impetus which 
he and his fellows had sequired, pitehed him head- 
long amid the flames, when his endeavours to ex- 
tricate himself from the blaze, end regain his place, 
formed the chief sport of his companions. To 
render the achiltron the most formidable figure for 
defeusive operations, steadiness was all that was 
requisite. When Wallace, therefore, on the ra- 


schittronis,” only shows that a man, even in a learned lan- 
guage, inay utter an sbeurdity. 

In order to render the schittron formidable in offensive 
warfare, it was necessary {0 have the cemtre occupied with 
archers, wha, enclosed within the barrier of the spearmen, 
could ply their deadly shafts in comparative security. 
‘That this was part of the plan of Wallace to supply his 
deficieney in cavalry at the battle of Falkirk, is highly 
probable, By this measure, neither the superiority of the 
enemy in this formidable description af force, nor the de- 
sertion of the Scottish cavalry, would have been so scvere- 
Ty fel ‘That this arrangement did not take place, was 
very ikely owing fo the pertinacity of Steward, who com- 

del she urchers, and rashly eaponed himself and thre 
Sheena baletnm ohergeg off tin bane amend 


bstina 








been in the centre of the schiltrons, they conld 

turned the murderous discharge of their enemics’ missiles 

with corresponding effect, and beve eventually produced 

& more favourble tenziation to the operations of the 
av. 
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pid advance of the English, addressed his seldiers 
in the manner alluded to, he gave utterance to the 
happiest thought, in the fewest words, that per- 
haps ever presented ituelf to the mind of genius in 
acane of emergency. The striking similarity be- 
tween their form of battle and their favourite dance, 
‘was apparent to all; and the impending conttict 
became instantly stript of ite terrors, by a playful 
allusion to an umusement with which they were 
familiar, while it fasbed upon their minds with all 
the conviction of experience, that on the preser- 
vation of their rauha their safety depended. The 
bebaviour of the schiltrons on that fatal day show- 
ed that they understuod the address of their leader 
better than any of its subsequent commentators, 
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R. 
WALLACE'S DESCENDANTS, 
Page 167 


WaALLAce appears to have left a daughter, whose 
legitimacy has been called in question, but on very 
slender grounds. In Chalmers’s Caledonie, vol. i 
. 579, we find the following pasrage :—“ It hi 
Tess id that Wallace left no legitimate iesue ; 
but he bad a natural daughter, who married Sir 
Willism Baillie of Hoprig, the progenitor of the 
Baillies of Lamington.” It has never been dis- 
puted, that the lady by whom Wallace had this 
daughter was the heiress of Lamington, in right 
of her father, Sir Hew de Bradfute; it would 
therefore have been satisfactory, if the learned au- 
thor above mentioned had explained how the Bril- 
lies of Hoprig came to the possession of Laming- 
ton. If the danghter of Wallace was legitimate 
their succession appears the natural consequence 
of the marriage of Sir William Baillie; if not, the 
manner in which they became possessed of that 
Property requires elucidation. That Wallace ani 
the beirees of Lamington were lawfully murried, 
“2 
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ie asserted by Henry, who draws the following 
picture of their counubial happiness :— 


* Quhat suld I say, Wallace was playnly set 
‘Tu lull byr best in all this warld so wid; 
Thinkand he suld off bis desyr to get; 
And sv lefell be concord in a tid, 
‘That sho {was maid at his commaund to bid 5 
‘And thus Legon the styntyn aff this stry 
Hegynnyny Dan, with graith witnes bey 
sats, ako was fas ry htayss $y 
in pees, wow beifl in gud concord £ 
Now ley in blyss, now leitf in baill plesance! 
Fur scho be elinss fiss bath hyr Juff and lord. 
Tle thinkis als, lui did bim hye awavce, 
So cwynly held be favour the balance, 
Seu he at will may lap byr in ns azmyss, 
Scho thankit God off bir fre happy chunce, 
For in his tyme he way the fiour off army. 
Fortoune him s.hawit byr fygowr doubill face, 
Feyl) sys or than he bad beyne set abit: 
In jnewune now, dlelyuerit tow throw giace, 
Now at viness, now in ty rest and ruft 
Now weyll at wyll, weyldand his plosand Suff, 
‘As thocht bm sell? out off aduersite 5 
Desyring ay his manheud for to prof, 
Tn cairage vet spun the stagis Lye, 
‘The werray truth 1 eu noch graithly tell, 
In to this ly bow hung ut thai had beyne : 
Throueh natural coune of genetacioune befell, 
A child was chow yt thir twa Inflaris betuenc, 
‘Qubilh gudly was, a maydya brycht and schene. " 
Bube Seat, 41-69, 
According to the abore authority, the offspring 
of this marriage was firet united in the bands of 
wedlock to au Esquire of the aame of Shaw. 
Whether this was any connection of William de 
Shaw, mentioned at page 108, vol. i. of this work, 
ax witnessing the charter of James, Lord High 
Steward of Scotland, along with seme other friends 
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of Wallsce, we have no means of ascertaining. 
‘We are told, however, that 


 Rycht gudly men come off this lady ying.” 


Whether these were the issue of the mar- 
riage with Shaw, or of that afterwards con- 
tracted with Baillie of Hoprig, or of both, it 
in difficult to determine. It 1¢ probable, os Sir 
William Baillie is designated, of Hoprig, and his 
descendants as proprietors of Lamington, that they 
may have succeeded to the inheritance, after the 
offepring of the first marriage had become extinct. 
It has also been advanced, ex an argument against 
the legitimacy of the daughter of Wallace, that 
she inherited none of the property of her father. 
Those, howaver, who started this objection, would 
have done well to have shawn, that Wallace poa- 
sensed property to which whe could have succeed- 
ed. 11 does not sppear that he waa ever person- 
ally invested in any of the lands belonging to the 
family. And mention is made of his brother 
Malcolm having left a son of the name of John, 
in whom the succession was prolonged, till it 
merged in the family of Craigie. In Langtoft’a 
Chronicle, vol. ii. p. 338, we bave an account of 
the captare and execution of a Sir John de Wale 
tace, who ie there called a brother of Sir William. 
This in evidently a mistake, and might very easily 
arise from the closeness of the connection between 
the two pasties. Another “ Joln Walays of El- 

la” (Eldersiie) ia taken notice of as am 

witnesses to the charter of Robert, Duke of 
Albany ; and. from the family tithe being presery- 
ed, it is highly probable that the stock of Sir Mal- 
colm Wallace bad not then herome extinct. 
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Ss. 
OW THE TRFACHERY OF MEWYETTH. 
“Page 16% 


In the account of the captare of Wallace, we have 
thonght it advisable to follow, in a great mea- 
enre, the statement given by the Minstrel. It is, 
we conceive, the only rational one we are popeess- 
‘ed of; and as the authority of the author has been 
supported by the Tower records, and other incon- 
trovertible menimenta, in matters of comparative- 
ly trifling importance, it would be unfair to doubt, 
hin veracity op so important = part of the bistory 
of hia bero, particularly when all the notices we 
have in other writers, tend more or less to confirm 
she trath of what be asserts. Lord Hailes, how- 
ever, has attempted to remove che odinm which 
hea for these five hundred years been attached to 
the memory of Menteith ; but his efforts to ex- 
culpate the Judas of Scotland, have been viewed 
by the generality of bie countrymen in rather an 
unfavourable light, In the remarke his Lordship 
bas made on the subject, we cannot discover that 
acuteness which frequently appears in his other 
writiugs. Dr Jamieson bes thus replied to bim: 
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* The account given of the treachery of Men- 
teth, 15 one of those pomts on winch Sir D. Dal- 
rumple shows his historical sceptiusm, He in- 
troduces it in language calculated to inspire doubt 
into the mmd of the reader, observing, that ‘ the 
Popular tradition is, that Ins frtend, Sn John Men- 
teth, betrayed him to the Englisb.’—Annais, 1. 
281. {tis iather suange that he should express 
‘nmselt in this manner, at the very moment that 
he quotes the Scotuchronicon on the margent , as if 
tus venerable record, when a modem should be 
disposed to adopt a theory irreconcileable with ats 
testimony, were entitled to no higher regard than 
ws due to ‘ popula: tradition, 

“ He adds, ‘Su John Menteth was of Ingh 
birth, a eon of Walter Stewart, Lar! of Menteth.” 
T can perceive no force m this recaark, unless it be 
meant to imply that there never has been an in- 
stance of a man of noble blood acting the part of 
a tutor, On the same ground, we nught quarrel 
with all the evidence given of the conspiracies 
formed ayamet Robert Brace, and even call in 
question the murder of that amuble and accom. 
plished punce, James I. 

“But at thie time,’ we are told, ‘ the m- 
portant fortress uf Dumbaitou was commtted to 
Ins (Menterth’s) charge by [dward.’ Here, 1t 
would seem, the leaned wnter fights the poo 
Minael with tus own weapons. Tor I find no 
eridence of the fact in the lwdera, Hemungford, 
‘or the Decem Scriptores , and Lord Hailes bas re- 
ferred to no authority , so that there 18 reason to 
enspect, to use hw own language, that he here 
‘copies what ‘1 sud by Blend Harry, whom 
no inetorian but Sir Robert Sibbald will venture 
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to quote.’ If Harry's narcative be received at an- 
thority, it ia but justice to receive his testimony 
en he gives it. Now, in the preceding part of his 
work, he represents Menteth as bolding the castle 
of Danbarton at least with the consent of Wal- 
lace, while acknowledged as governor of Scotland. 
It would appear, indeed, that the whole district of 
the Lennox hed been intrusted to him. 

“ In the Leyohouss a qubill he maid repayr; 

Schyr Jhon Menteth that tym was captane thar. 
B. viii. 1595, 


* But even at this time there was something du- 
bious in the conduct of Menteth. While he re- 
rue ni castle, the English held the town under 

ward. 


« re thal sponge oe that had myead 


trewbut payit tll I 
Saye ‘on Mech te Cael ad in besa 
Bot suo men said, thar was a prewa band 
‘Till Botheroun maid, be menys off that knycht, 
To thar supplé to be in all hus sayeht, 
B. ix. 1393, 


“ Tt is perfectly conceivable, that, altbough it was 
huown to Wallace that Menteth had some eecret 
understanding with the English, this arcfal man 
might persuade him that he only wiebed an op- 
portunity of wreaking the national vengeance on 
them, or at least of more effectually serving the 
interest of Wellace when he saw the proper time. 
Althongh Wallace bad been assured that Menteith 
had taken an oath of feslty to Edward, he would 
have bad no more reason for distrosting him than 
for distrasting by far the greatest part of the no- 
bility and landholders of Scotland, who, as they 
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believed, from the necessity of despair had sub- 
mitted to the usurper. 

« John de Menteth is designated by Arnold Blair, 
immanis proditor ; and the writer proceeds to curse 
hie aa if with bell, book, and candle— Relations, 


8. 
E “ Six David aime another blow at this account, in 
the following words ;—‘ That he bad ever any in- 
tercourne of friendebip or familiarity with Wallace, 
T have yet to leam.” But the truth is, the wor- 
thy Judge does not seem disposed to learn this. 
Icis difficult to eay what evidence will satisfy him. 
The incidental hints, in the preceding part of the 
poem, in regard to Wallace's connection with Men- 
teth, all perfectly agree with the mournful termina- 
tion, Such confidence had he in him, according 
to the Minstrel, that he not only resided in Dun- 
barton Castle for two months, while Menteth had 
the charge of it, but gave orders for building ‘a 
honse of stone’ there, apparently that he might 
enjoy his society. 
“ Twa monethis still he duelt in Dumbertane ; 
A houss he foundyt apou the roch off stayne ; 
Mea Teft he thar ll bygg it the bycht” 
B. viii, 1509. 


“ But, independently of the teatimony of Blind 

> Bower expressly asserts the co-operation 

of Menteith with Wallace, Graham, and Scrym- 

geour, in the nia of the rebellious men of 

Galloway. ‘In iit. 
die mensis Augusti, 

cum Johanne Grhame et Johanne de ‘tenth, mi- 

Yitibus, necnon Alexandro Scrimzeour constaba- 

lario ville de Dundee, et vexillario Scotie, cum 
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quinguagentia militibun srmatia, rebelies Gallovi- 
diensee poniernt, gui regis Anglive et Cominoram 
partibus sine aliquo jure steterunt,’ 

“ These words, which seem to be a quotation, in 
the Relationes of Blair, from the Scotichranicon, 
‘are not found in the MSS. from which Goodall 
gave his edition. They appear to have formed 
the commencement of the xxxii. chapter of the 
eleventh book, one of the two chapters here said 
to be wanting. Now this, whether it be the lan- 
guage of Bower, or of Bisir, could not have heen 
borrowed from the Minstrel, for the circumstance 
is overlooked by him. It xeems to refer to that 
period of the histary of Wallace, in which he in 
said to have made a circuit through Gallowsy and 
Carrick. 

“Fra Garalic peth the Lind obeyt him bail, 
Till Ur wattir, bath strentit, forest, and daill. 
Agaynis hitn in Gallowsy hove was mayne.” 
B. ui. TH 

* It is to be observed, that Jolin Major expressly 
affirms the treachery of Menteth, as acting in 
concert with Aymer de Valloins, Earl of Pembrohe. 
He says, that Menteth was consideied a5 his moet 
intimate friend; ‘ipei Vallacco putatus amicissimus.’ 
Hist, Fol. Ixxiii. Now, although be rejects many 
of the transactions recited by Blind Harry ‘ as 
false," eo far is he from insinuating the rlightest 
hesitation a3 to this business, that he formally 
starta an objection as to the imprudence of Wal- 
Idea in not being more carefal of his perton, and 
anewers it by remarking, that ‘no enemy ie more 

rou than a domestic one.’ He differs from 
the Minstrel in saying that Wallace was ‘ captured 
in the city of Glasgow.’ 
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“ [t may be added, that Bower expressly asserts 
that Wallace, ‘ suspecting no evil, wae frenda- 
lently and treacherously seized at Glasgow by 
Lord John de Menteth,* Scotichron. xii. 8. 
Bower again refers to the treacherous conduct of 
Menteth towards Wallace when afterwards re- 
lating « similar plan which he bad laid for tsking 
King Robert Bruce prisoner, under pretence of de- 
livering up to him the Castle of Dunbarton, on 
condition of bis receiving a bereditary right to the 
lieutensacy of the Lennox ; v. Lib. xii. ¢. 16, 27, 
Vol. ii. 243. These two cbapters are not in all 
the MSS., but are found in those of Cuper, Perth, 
and Dunblane. Now, Bower was born anno 
1885 ; Ibid. ii. 401. The date assigned to the 
Scotichronieon, as publihed with his Continua- 
tion, is 1447, and thet to the Minstrel’s Poem, 
1470; v, Pinkerton’s Maitland Poems, Yntr. toxxvi 
-toorix. It in therefore icopossible that Bower 
conld have borrowed the account given of Menteth 
from Blind Harry. Bower was born, indeed, only 
eighty or eighty-one years after the fact referred 
to; and, considering the elevation of the character of 
‘Wallace, and the great attachment of his country. 
men even to thin day, os well as the multitade of 
ie enemies, it is totally inconceivable that a whole 
nation, learned and unlearned, should concur in 
inoputing this crime to one man, without the most 
valid reasons. 


would suppose, reasonably object to his testimony. 
Let ue hear it 
VOL. Ih Qa 
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A thousand thre handyr and the fyft yhere 
Biige the byrth of oure Lord dere : 
Schyre John of Menteth in tha days 
‘Tuk in Glaugw Witleme Walays, 
Aad send hym in-til swe. 
‘Thare wes he ‘and wodwae 
Be dyapyte and hat Inwy : 
‘Thare he tholyd this Martyry. 
Cron, viii, c, 20, 

“1 shall only add sn important proof from the 
Lanereost MS., referred to in the Preliminary 
Remarks, * ‘ Captus fait Willelmos Waleis per 
unum Scottum, scilicet per dominum Jobannem de 
Mentiphe, et ueque London ad Regem adductus, 
ot adjudicatum fuit quod treheretur, et snspendere- 
tur, et decollaretur, et membratim divideretar, et 
quod viscera ejus comburentar, quod factum eet ; et 
euspensum est caput ejas super pontem London, 
armus sutem dexter pontem Novi Castri su- 
pet Tynam, et armus sinister pad Berwicum, pes 
autem dexter spud villam Sancti Jobsnnis, et pes 
sinister apud Aberden.’ Fol. 211. Mentiphe ix 
obviously an erratum for Menteigh." 

Mr Tytler, in the “ Notes and IIlustrations” to 
the first volume of his History of Scotland, hea 
alo handled this subject with considerable ability. 
‘We shall select the following, ex affording addi- 
tional arguments to thove already advanced by Dr 
Jamieson. In alinding to the evidence afforded 
by the Lanercost MS., that intelligent writer ob- 
serves, “ We cannot be surprised that Lord Hailes 
should have been ignorant of this paseage, as be 
tells as, Annals, vol. ii. p. 316, he bad not been 
able to discover where the MS. of Lanercost was 
preserved. 


* To The Bruce and Tke Wallace, vol ii. Edin, 1820, 40, 
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“ The same excuse, however, will not avail 
‘him aa to the next piece of evidence, of Menteth’s 
having seized Wallace. It is contained in Lelend’s 
extract from an ancient MS. Chronicle, which 
Bailes bas elsewhere quoted; I mean the Scala 
Chronicle, preserved in Corpus Christi Library, 
Cambridge. In Leland’s Collect., vol. i. p. 541, 
we have thie passage from the Chronicle. ‘ Wyl- 
Ham Waleys was taken of the Counte of Menteth 
about Glaskow, and sent to King Edward, and af- 
‘ter was bangid, drawn, and quarterid at London. 
‘This io only Leland’s abridgment of the passage, 
which in all probability is much more full and sa- 
tisfactory in the ‘Yet it is quite eatis- 
SN a Lagut 

“« The next Engli ity is 's Chro- 
nicle, which Halle hes himself quoted in his 
Notes and Corrections, vol. ii, p. 346. It is cu- 
rious, and as to Menteith’s guilt perfectly con- 
clusive. 

« Sir Jon of Menetest serwed Wikinta vo nehi, 

He tok him whan he wend lest, on nyght his leman bi. 
‘That was thorght treson of Jak Schort his man, 

‘He was the enchesoo, that Sir Jon so him nam.’ p 529, 


We learn from this, that Sir Jobn Menteth pre 
vailed upon Wallace's servant, Jack Short, to be~ 
tray his master, snd came under cover of night, 
-and asized him in bed, ‘ his leman bi,’ and when 
he had no suspicion of what was to bappen. How 
niles, after quoting this passage, which was writ- 
ten more than two centuriea before Blind Harry, 
should have represented this poor minstrel aa the 
only originel authority for the guilt of Menteth, 
is indeed difficals to determine.” 

Having given these authorities, all of thew prior 
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to Blind Hoery, it is unnecesmry to give the tes- 
mony the more modes weer The ancient 
tors prove incontestably, that Sir Joho de Mea- 
wh, « Scottich baron, who had served along with 
‘and under Wallece against the English, deserted 
hin country, swore to Edward, aud em- 
loyed a servant of Ws to betray his master 
toto his hands ; that he seized him in bed, and de- 
livered him to Edward, by whom he was instantly 
‘tlod, condemmed, and hanged. It was cataral that 
the voice of popular tradition should continue from 
to century, to execrate the memory of 
such amen. Whether Menteth was the intimate 
friend of Wallace, or what precise degree of fa- 
milisrity existed between them, it is now not easy 
‘wo detersrine, nor is it of sny consequence ss to hie 
guilt, Indeed it in impoesible to regard, without 
asmile the weak and inconclusive evidence, if it 
doverres eo grave a name, on which Hailes hea 
founded what he calls bis Apology for Menteth, 
which, after all, acams to be borrowed from Carte, 
vol. ii. p. 289. Lord Hailes aleo remarks, “ It is 
most improbable, that Wallace should have put 
himself in the power of a man whom he knew to 
beinan office of distinguished trust ander Edward,” 
and almost io the seme breath paraphrasea the lines 
of Langtoft, in which it is stated that hie captare 
was effected throngh the treason of Jack Short, 
whooe brother Wallsco ie ssid to lee slain. 
Surely the confidence was as improdent in the one 
cane an it would have heen in the other. 1+ may 
be observed, however, that if there bad been s 
possibility of rescuing the name of Menteith from 
the execrations of his country, the task would not 
have remained for the learned annalist to perform, 
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The great family interest which he possessed, was 
safficient to him from punishment, not only 
for hin ry to Wallace, but aleo for hie sub- 
eequent perfidy to Bruce, Yet though that inte- 
teat was powerfully exerted to screen him from 
the consequences of his demerits, maker ef. 
fort wes made to remove the disbonourable 
from hia character. 

The following transaction, which hes already 
been alluded to, is quite consistent with the con- 
duct ascribed to him by the Minstrel. It will al- 
wo secount for the impunity which attended his 
crimes. 

“ About this time, there heppened a 
not unworthy to be related, in regard 4s thee 
Yiety of providences, in s narrow compass of time. 
John Menteith, who betrayed his friend Wallace 
to the English, and was therefore deservedly he- 
ted by the Scots, received, amongst other rewurda, 
the government of Dambarton castle from the 
English, Whea other forta were recovered, that 
only, or bat very few with it, beld out for the 
English. And because it was naturally impregnable, 
the king deals with the governor, by his friends 
and kindred, to surrender it, He demanded the 
‘county or earldom of Leuuox, as the price of his 

and surrender. Neither would he ever 
so much as hear of any other terms. In this case 
the King wavered and fluctuated in his mind what 
todo. On the one side, he earnestly desired to 
have the castle; yet, on the other, he did not so 
auch prize it, 2s for ita sake to disoblige the Earl 
of Lennox, who had been his fast and almoet hie 
only friend in all bis calamities. But the Earl of 
Lennox hearing of it, and coming in, soon decided 

2a 
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the controversy, and persuaded the King, by all 
Means to accept the condition. Accordingly the 
bargain was made as John Monteith would have 
it, and eolemuly confirmed. bgt pada King 
was to take i e acm 
=o ‘Roland, met him ia the wood of Cale 
quhoun, about » mile from it; and having obtem- 
ed liberty to speak with the King, concerning a 
matter of importance, he told him what 
16 governor intended aguinst him ; nay, 
and had prepared to execute it. It wes this-—ina 
wine-cellar concesied, and ander ground, a sufficient 
number of Englishmen were hid, who, when the 
rest of the castle should be given up, and the King 
secure, were to issue forth upon him as he was at 
dinner, and either to kill, or take him prisoner. 
This being thas related, the King, upon the mur- 
rander of the other parts of the eeatle by John, being 
Kindly invited to a feast, refused to eat ; till, as be 
had searched al] other parts of the castle; 0, he 
had viewed that wiae-celier aleo. The governor 
excted it, pretending that the emith, who had the 
key, wes out of the way, but that he would come 
again anon. The King, not entiefied therewith, 
esused the door to be broke open, and so the plot 
was discovered. The Bogtsbmen were brought 
forth in their armonr, and being severally examin- 
ed, confessed the whole matter; and they added 
aleo avother discovery, vis. that a ship rode ready 
in che next bay to carry the King into England, 
‘The complices in this wretched design were prt 
to death; bat John was kept in prison, because 
the King was loth to offend his kindred, and espe- 
cially his son-in-law, in eo dangerous & time: for 
he had many daughters. all of them very beautiful. 
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and artied tomentich enoogh, butfactious. There 
fore, in a time of auch imminent danger, the bat- 
tle drawing near wherein all was at stake, lest the 
mind of any powerful man might be rendered ae 
verse from him, and thereby inclined to practise 
against hits, John was relessed ont of prison, upon 
this condition, (for the performance whereof his 
sons-in-law undertook), that he should be placed 
in the front of the battle, and there, by his valour 
ehould wait the decision of Providence. And 
indeed the man, otherwise frandutent, was in this 
faithful to the King ; for he behaved himself 20 va- 
Tinntly, that that day's work procured him not only 
pardon for what was past, but rewards for 
the fatare.”— Buchanan's Hist, vol. i, p. 310. 


Tt may here be mentioned, that, sioce the Note 
‘on page 152 wae printed off, we imve iearned From 
‘one, whove researches, and connection with the 
name, entitle him to express an opinion, that the 
M‘Kerlies of Wigtonabire are descended from 
Kerlé, or Kerlie, who, with Sir William Wallsce 
and Stephen of Ireland, carried by aneaalt the Fort 
of the Black-Rock of Cree, or Craggleton Castle, 
and who was the lest friend that clung to the for- 
tunes of his menter. Although the records of the 
burgh of Witham fumish no information on the mub- 
ject, being all of a date subsequent to the Reforma- 
Gon, it is still banded down by wadition, that tho 
Sn eae mee, omar of Cruggleton 

astle, 
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T. 
ANGULAR LEGEND, 
Page 169. 


Tus monkish legend Henry hes carefully pre- 
served ; and as it affords a specimen of the super- 
stition of the age, we sball give it a place for the 
gtutification of the curions among our readers. 
+ Wyss cleckys yeit it kepis in remembrans, 

Phe beyrirte bed 

in to religious man 
yong ‘mouk al with Kin in erdour rad, 
anit knew his 1yE was che, p perfyt, and gud. 
‘Thie fadyr mank waa wesyd with seknace, 
Ont off the warld as he suld pass ou cace, 
‘Bis brthyr saw the opet bly 0 poms 
‘A band off him rycht ernystly he coud asa. 
‘Fo cam spars aad xhaw bir off he wal, 
At be auld haiff at God for his gud deid. 
He grantyt him, at his prayer to preiff, 
To cum ogayn, gyf God wald griff hinn leiff, 
Tue spreyt, changyt owt off this weeldly pays, 
In that sammyn tour cum to the monk 
Bl thing hae beya, and ie be woice und eyett 
Quhar he apperyt, thar schawyt sa mekill lycht, 
‘Lyk till lewatryns it illomynyt 80 cler, 
At warldly lyrtit char to mycht be wo peyr, 
‘A woice sid thoa:—* God ban me grant grace 
That I sall kep my promess in this 
‘The mouk was Mgt aff this cler Fygur fay 
Bot s tyr brand in bis forbeid he bayr, 
‘And than bim thocht it mystikyt all the lowe. 
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« Quhar art thou spreyt? Ansuer, oa God the sawe.’ 
«In purgatory'—* How lang sall thow be thmr™ 
« Bot halif ane hour to com, and ht! maw. 
Purgatory 1s, I do the weill to wrt, 
In ony place quhar God will st adiayt 
Ant hour of space I was demed thar to be, 
‘And that prsus, suppose I spel with the 
‘Quhy bas thow that, and all the layff so hail] * 
* For off serence I thocht me maist awaill 
Qua prydys than, that laubour 1s 1n 
For science cummys bot off the baly Gar 
© Efor th hour, quhar 1s thi passage cy! 
« Quben tym cummys,' he said, * to lestand hewin* 
« Quhst tym is that? I pray the now declar.’ 
« ‘Twa ar an lyff mon be befar me thar.” 
+ Quhilk twa ar thas?” The verte thow may ken, 
«The fyrst has bene » gret slaar of men. 
‘Now thai him kep to martyr ia Londoo toun 
On Wednymday, befors king and commoun, 
Is nayn on lyf at bas ea mony slayn,’ 
« Brodyr,' he and, ¢ that taill us bot 1m wayn : 
For dhachiy: & to God abhominabill. 
‘Phan sad the epreyt * Rorauth ths is no fab 
He 1 Wallace, d efendour off Scotland, 
For For rychtnyse war that be tk hand, 

“Thar rychtwyames 1s lowyt our the lawe 
‘Tharfor in bewyn he sall that honour hawe. 
ya a pure preyst, 1s mekill to commend , 
He tn in Gaank qubat dung that God ba vend. 
For dayly mess, and heryng off confeenoun, 
Hewin be uall ba:ff to lestand waryvoun. 
Tam the thnd, grantyt throw Goddis grace" 
4 Brothir,” be said, * teil I tus w our place, 
‘Thai wyll bot deyza, I othur dreym or mawe? 
‘Than sad the spreyt —‘ This wetnes thow sall bem. 
‘Your bellys call ryng, for ocht at ye do may, 
‘Quben thas hym sla, halff'ane hour off that day.’ 
‘And vo the: did, the monk wyst qubat thaim alyt 
Throuch braid Bretane, the wouce tharail wae eosylyt, 
‘The spreyt tuk boyfl st Goddis will to be, 
Off Wallace ead to her st 1 peté; 
And 1 wald nocht put eee eee 
‘Bot lychtly pass stour tus fatell hour” 

Book 1, 1958=1504 
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vu 
‘vaases om (DUS DEAE OF WALLACE. 
Page 10, 


‘Tux verves on the death of Wallace, which have 
been attributed to John Blair, stand thns in the 
original -— . 
Tovide mors tristi Gulielmus fusere Vallasn, 
Que cuncta tollit, sustulit: 
Et tanto pro cive chhis, pro &nibus urna ext, 
Frigusque pro lorica obit. 
Tie quidem terras, loce ve inferiorn relquit . 
At fata factis supprimens, 
Parte sai metiore solom celumaque pererrat 5 
itu, illud gloria, 
At tibi si inscriptum generoso pectus hones 
Frisset, hostis proditi 
Artibus, Angle, tuis, in porns, parcior inses, 
Nec oppidatim spargeres 
‘Memibra viri wacrands adytis, Sed sein quid in ists, 
‘Fromanitate viceria ? 
Ut Valle in cunetas oras sparguntur et horas 
‘Landes, tunmque dedecus. 


Abercrombie, who confounds Jobn Blair with 
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Amold Blair, doubts of the sbove lines being com- 
posed by him. Arnold, in his Relationes, has cor~ 
tainly given nothing of his own, his brief detaile, 
aswe have already observed, being merely ex- 
tracts from the Scotichronicon; and it in more 
than probable, that as he borrowed from Fordan 
in the one instance, be might also be inclined to 
take the same liberty with Blair in the other. The 
‘verses are evidently the effusion of a superior mind, 
brooding over a recent calamity. They are at- 
tached to the end of Arnold Blair's Relationes, to 
which the date of 1827 ia affixed,—thns bringing 
them to within 22 years of the execution of Wal- 
lace ;—that they were composed soon after that 
event becomes therefore a matter of certainty, 

The writer entertained the hope of being able 
to gratify hia readers with eome specimens of the 
chansonnettes, said to have been composed in honour 
of Wallace by the Troubadour of France. He is 
eorry, however, that his applications have not been 
followed by the success sntisipsted. He will, 
therefore, conclude his isbours with the following 
Jines from an unpublished mannsceipt — 


ON THE BIRTH-DAY OF WALLACE, 


‘Moy thin day be blevt, ‘mid the days of the year, 
‘May the aweet smile of heav’n ever brighten its dawa, 
And the music that wakes when its int rays appear, 
Swell joyously on till those rays are withdrawn, 


‘May the bee's tiny bugle be heard ‘round the brier— 
Or when in the midst of his favourite rose 

‘May the breere full of fragrance around him expire 
In sighings too coft to disturb bis repose. 
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While sutama in splendour o'er moontain and vale, 
Displays ber refreshing enchantment ta view ; 

And opeh motionlew sbip, with her white banging sail, 
Is peo to repr on a missor of blue, 


‘To this sweet scene of peace, all so tranquil and bland, 
‘May the posrt-ctirring spirit of music be given; 

And the Jopraong from exch flow’ry uook of the land, 
‘Mae antl tise in one grand halleluja to hear'n. 


For this was the dey gave to Scotland.» name— 
‘A. bero,—a patriot,—the boon was divine. 

‘The gleam of bis sword led ber back to her fame, 
‘And brighten’d her pathway oo Liberty's shrine, 


Hail pattern of heroes! thy deeds they shall tand, 
‘Deep-engrar’d a the heasta of the brave and she free, 

‘Ti che adamant mountains that girite the land, 
Dissolve 2s their snows, and run down to the sete 


ied deni, be carne icrsisibly forth, 
‘wot "prong the foes of his dear native land ; 
‘Hee sct-nyet biabight Singers willl-in the mieth, 
‘To rouse and direct ev'vy patriot braid: 


THE EXD. 


radeten wr 3. surcreox, 
TOR THR WEIAL OF D WILLION 


